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P R E F A C E. 
PHE. Editor of theſe Diſcourſes has al- 
N ready informed the Public, that they 
had not been prepared for the Preſs by the 
eſtimable Author. It does not even appear 
that they were compoſed with any farther 
views, than the inſtrugtion and edification 
of the Audience to which they were deliver- 
ed. It is hoped that ſimilar purpoſes will 
be anſwered with reſpect to thoſe, who ſhall 
read them, The Author, had his life been 
prolonged, would probably have given to 
them, and to a very conſiderable number of 
others which ſtill remain in the Family, a 
higher degree of poliſh, as we live in times, 
when ſtyle is cultivated with a peculiar and, 
perhaps, exaggerated ſolicitude. Of this he 
| a 2 was, 
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P R E F A C E. 
was, eh; capable. It is well 
known how much he was eſteemed by the 
Profeſſors and Men of Lettters at Amſterdam, 
not only on account of his moral and ſocial 


qualities, but alſo of his knowledge, taſte 


and genius: 'and it is much. to be regretted, 


chat he did not live to execute the deſign he 


had formed of publiſhing an Engliſh Tranſ- 


lation of the moſt intereſting Diſſertations, 
which obtained the Prizes rar 1 the 
eps oy + of Haarlem | 110 
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S E R M O N & 
- SERMON, 1. 


Which 3 ts our reaſonable ſervice. © 
| ROMANS XII, 1. 


1 Religinn,: as in ©: Scieven,; ſpeculative 
truths are deſigned to promote uſeful 
practice, and are no farther valuable td 
thoſe that admit them than as they actually 
anſwer this end. That this is the immediate 
deſign of all the doctrines of the Goſpel is 
evident from their conſtant connection with 
precept in the ſacred writers, Who always 
proceed from theory to the enforcement of 
a ſuitable temper and conduct; of this we 
have a ſtriking inſtance in the former part 
of this. verſe, . the Apoſtle, as an ap- 
plication of the ſeveral doctrinal points 

B upon 
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upon which he had been largely inſiſting in 
the foregoing chapters of this epiſtle, ex- 
 Horts the Chriſtians at Rome to preſent their, 

bodies a living ſacrifice, holy and accep- 
© table to God.” By this phraſe he means 
the whole of religion - of that pure religion 
of the heart and life enjoined by che Goſpel 
in oppoſition to the ſlaughtered victims pre- 
ſented in ſacrifice either by Jews or Gen- 
tiles; this; he aſſerts, in the text, is our rea- 
ſonable. fervice; To prove and enforce the 
truth of this aſſertion will therefore be the 
deſign of this diſcourſe. 

IF we examine our own, nature, every 
thing within, every ching around: us indi- 
eates that Religion is a reaſonable ſervice; 
and that man was intended to preſent. it; 
Firſt; becauſe he is a weak dependent crea- 
ture. Survey him in infanoy, feeble, helpleſs, 
needing parental fondneſs ] not leſs appre- 
henſive of injuries than liable to them: ſee 
bim clinging to the mother's breaſt; and 
ſheltering himſelf in her boſom: upon. every 
little alarm. Thus the firſt feelings: of na- 
ture indioate his want of protection, and 
lead him to {eek it from thoſe whom he 


Con- 
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coticeives more powerful thi himſelf. The 
fame ſentiment is evident through the whole * 
of his life. Conſcious of his inability to 
guard againſt the numberleſs evils and dan- 
gers that ſurround him, conſcious of his 
inſufficiency to procure the means of happi- 
nels, his deſire of protection and aſſiſtance 
is one of the ſtrongeſt ties that binds him to 
political ſociety ; and for the ſake of this he 
is willing to ſacrifice a part of his property, 
and, in many caſes, a conſiderable portion of 
his natural rights. Yet aſter all he is liable 
to innumerable evils and dangers, from 
which no care of his own, and no protection 
of his fellow. creatures can guard him. 
Though he ſhould flatter himſelf that his 
own induſtry, or the favour of others may 
enable him to avert poverty and acquire 
wealth; yet there are examples within the 
range of every man's experience ſufficient 
to convince him that the race is not always 
to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, nor 
yet bread to the wiſe, nor riches to men of 
underſtanding; that the moſt probable 
means which human prudence can ſuggeſt” 


often fail of ſucceſs, from à variety of acct-* 
B 2 dents 


4 
dents againſt which no human foreſight can 


provide, and from which no human vigi- 
| lance can defend. But however ſanguine 
he may be in his dependence upon either 


his own abilities, or upon the favour of 
others, to procure the external means of 
worldly happineſs, are there not a thouſand 
eircumſtances in which the riches of the 
whole world, and the moſt powerful earthly 
connections would be of no avail ? Suppoſe 
that your endeavours ſhould. be crowned 
with all the ſucceſs you could wiſh, that 
riches ſhould flow in upon you, that the 
moſt powerful connections ſhould court 
your acceptance, and that pleaſures ſhould 
only wait your enjoyment ; yet amidſt all 
this profuſion of ſeeming worldly bliſs, is 
not the heart vulnerable in a thouſand ways 
in which theſe privileges and enjoyments. 
can afford no relief? Even in the midſt of 
the gayeſt ſcenes of pleaſure, the heart feels 
a void, and a very ſlight circumſtance is 


ſufficient to render the cup of worldly bliſs 


vapid and taſteleſs. But vill the ſun of 
proſperity always ſhine unclouded and ſe- 
rene? Is your lite never to be checquered 

with 
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with cloudy! days and dark tempeſtuous 
nights, and will not winter, ſurrounded with 
ſtorms; at length cloſe in upon you? Vain 
preſumptuous Man! thou art born to forrow 

as the ſparks fly upward. Not all thy boaſt- 
ed care can preſerve to thee; the poſſeſſions 
on which thou valueſt thyſelf; or if it could, 
not all thy treaſures could: purchaſe an” ex- 
emption from the common lot of humanity. 
The pang of forrow muſt ſooner or later be 
felt, and affliction, in ſome ſhape or other, 
will convince thee that thou art at beſt a 
poor helpleſs creature, and that the ſupports 
on which thou dependeſt are weak and in- 
ſufficient like thyſelf: Though now elate 
with wealth, and triumphing in ſplendour, 
may not the cup of .proſperity be daſhed 
from your hand, and are there not innume- 
rable inſtances of perſons who; by unfore- 
ſeen reverſes of fortune, have been ſtripped 


of poſſeſſions as great, and driven even from 


palaces to inhabit the cheerleſs hut of wretch- 
ed poverty? Though now ſurrounded with 
friends whoſe ſociety gives a reliſh to the 
enjoyments of life, are you certain that their 
hearts will never be- eſtranged from you ? 
Or 


323 
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Or ſhould this not happen, will aneh time 
come when either you muſt be torn from 
them, or hen you muſt fee them drop one 
by one into the grave, and leave you alone 
and unſupported, to abide the hoary winter 
of life? Though now health and oheerful- 
nels glow in your countenance, and play on 
your cheek, is it in your power, or in that 
of any of your fellow. mortals, to ſecure you 
from the inroads of pain and diſeaſe ? And 
when theſe depreſs the ſpirits, will all the 
poſſeſſions, all the enjoy ments of the world, 

9 — eaſe and pleaſure ? 
In ſhort, in whatever view you conſider 
man, he is a dependent being; he feels this 
to be the caſe, and naturally feeks' for aſſiſ- 
tance and ſupport. The misfortune is, that 
he applies to the wrong object: inſtead of 
truſting to the Rock of Ages, he leans on a 
feeble reed that will break under him; and 
wound the hand that reclined upon it. Did 
we apply to chat Being upon whom we really 
depend for life and all iis bleſſings, we thould 
aft a truly wife part; did we endeavour to 
ſecure Ars favour and avoid ks difpleaſure, 
we ſhould beſt conſult our intereſt. "_—_ 
| SO 
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eſpecially will this appear, when we conſider 
that the God on whom we depend, 1s a Be- 
ing in whom every perfection centers; whole 
benevolence inclines him to communicate 
happineſs in {uch* a manner as is conſiſtent 
with our nature, and who has given us a 
rule of faith and conduct, which, if we ob- 
ſerve, he has ſolemnly promiſed chat he wäll 
make all things to work together for our 
uhimate and greateſt Is not Religion 
then the-reaſonable ſervice of a dependent 
creature, like man, to the God on hom he 
'ablolutely depends. Religion, which ren- 
ders him the proper object of the divine fa- 
vour, and ſecures it to him which teaches 
his hopes of happinels to ſoar far heyond 
the precarious enjoyments of this world, to 
eternal life and felicity; and thus yields the 
ſweeteſt conſolations amadit all che diſtreſ- 
ſes and evils of the preſent ſtate @ | 1 
KReligion is liewiſe our ceaſonable ſervice 
as it is the exerciſe of the beſt affections of 
the heart, and of thole which are moſt influ- 
ential on the moral conduct. In the habitual 
-exercile' of that piety and devotion which 
religion inſpires, - we contemplate the ever- 
WIE”. B4 living 


living ſource of all perfection and happineſs; 
an object which fills the mind with pleaſing 
aſtoniſhment, enlarges our views, elevates 
our ſentiments, and excites us to an 1mita- 
tion of that which we cannot but admire. 
It leads us to ſurvey that infinite power and 
majeſty, which will not fail to produce a 
deep veneration of God, and a ſpirit of uni- 
verſal humility. By ſuggeſting the perſua- 
hon of his omnipreſence, it provides a pow- 
erful check upon our conduct, and tends to 
make us conſtantly watchful of our whole 
behaviour, as thoſe who are conſcious that 
they live under the immediate inſpection of 
the great Searcher of hearts. By rendering 
us converſant with his beneficence- as the 
ſource of all we are, of all we enjoy, and 
all we hope for, it tends to call forth the 
livelieſt ſentiments of gratitude to him, and 
of benevolence towards our - fellow-crea- 
- tures. | When | we/ meditate: on his all- pro- 
tecting providence; and on his gracious. pro- 
miſes of ſupport and favour, ſoothing confi - 
dence repreſſes every anxious apprehenſion, 
and bids the ſoul be calm amidſt ſurround- 
ing dangers. Deep - felt admiration, humble 
vin reve- 
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reverence, cheerful confidence and grateful 
love, with every other amiable and delight. 
ful affection of the heart, is the natural tri. 
bute to that goodneſs which creates and ſuſ· 
tains worlds without number, and ſentient 
beings. beyond calculation. True piety, fo 
lar from boing attended with moroſeneſs and 
ſeverity, 4s: the: only: legitimate parent of 
Lheevtulnels, complacency, and every at- 
tractive virtue. They who with every | 
*1 opening-day;* in the exerviſiied; ſincere de- 
votion commit themſelves, and all their 2 
cerns, to the protection and friendſſiip of- 
the greateſt and beſt of beings; will "find 
every gloomy and deſponding idea vaniſh - 
with the ſhades of night. On them the Sun 
of Righteouſneſs will riſe with healing in his 
* wings,”, will diſpel the obſcuring clouds of 
in and miſery, and with tlcheerful beams 
of ſacred joy illuminating all their ways of 
virtue, will render their path 3 my 
brighter unto che perfect day; 
That religion isa reaſonable ſervice; which 
man was intended to preſent, will further 
appear if we conſider that dhe hopes which 
it inſpires are conſonant to ſhis nature, and 
91¹¹ ; neceſ- 
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meceſſary to his happineſs. Of alb the crea- 
tures that inhabit the world, Man alone is 
the. Child of Hope. The brutes, uncon- 
ſcious of diſtant evil, ſeem in the preſent 
moment of poſſeſſion to enjoy all the felicity 
of which thew natures are capable. The 
| herds feel no wants when thoſe of appetite 
re gratiſied: the bee ſucks! the fragrant 
Nover impregnated with the dew of heaven, 
end aſks no more: the birds of the air ga- 
#herthe gam ſcattered by the liberality of 
heaven, and pour forth the notes of unal- 
layed delight. Blind to futurity, neither 
the hope of greater pleaſures prompts them 
to undervalue preſent enjoy ments, nor do 
dears of remote want and danger poiſon the 
bliſs which the paſſing moment offers. To 
man alone is preſem happineſs incomplete: 
tochim alone Ræaſon opens a proſpect of the 
eventſul ſcenẽs oi ſuturity, the ſenſè of which 
.attects his pruſent enjoyments, and renders 
his happineſs here dependent on his hopes 
rather than his poſſeflions. Whatever pleaſ- 
ing impreſſionsche may receive from the dat- 
ter, they are much too tranſient tO afford 
felicity, unleſa ſhe can prolong them beyond 
$9497 the 
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the preſent moment by the hope of their 
being either continued or repeated. Me 
have reaſon to think that this would be the 
cale, even in che moſt complete gratihcation 
that imagination could ſuggeſt; for we can- 
not conceive that a rational being could de, 
rive complete ſatisfction, even from objets 
the beſt calculated to produce it, if he kney 
that it muſt be purchaſed by an immediate 
reſignation of every future hope. Ho ei- 
ſentially neceſſary then is hope to adminiſter 
feligity to man, whoſe plęeaſures are tran- 
ſient, and whoſe enjoyments, in every in- 
ſtance, fall far beneath the ſoaring flight of 
expectation. Thoſe of you who are ar- 
rived at matuter years, and have attained 
thoſe advantages which were once the ob- 
jeot of your moſt ardent deſires, will ac- 
knowledge that theſe yield not in paſſeſſion 
that high degree of reliſh Which at a diſ- 
tanee they promiſed. You will acknoy- 
ledge "that amidſt all your preſent enjoy- 
ments you -{ametimes/look back with ' fond 
regret on the ſmiling years of youth, when 
the animal ſpirits were hugyed up with ex- 
engeren ex n when ardent hope, 
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unallayed by experience, and unabated by 
difappointment, roved unconfined through 
all the gay paradiſe of imaginary happineſs; 
why, amidſt all their poſſeſſions, do the 
moſt ſuceeſsful find their diſpoſitions to 
cheerfulneſs gradually decreaſe as they ad- 
vance in years? Among other reaſons that 
may be aſſigned, this is one of the principal: 
that with every added day the proſpect of 
like becomes more and more contracted, and 
Teaveslefs room for hope to ſport in, while 
experience of diſappointment checks the 
fallies of fancy, and damps the ardour of ex- 
pectation. 120 4528201; | 

Thus are we dependent upon hope even 
for temporal eomfort. But alas! every ex- 
pectation Which has this world for its object, 
muſt ine vitably periſh, and man were the 
moſt wretthed of creatures if all his hopes 
were conſined to the preſent life. For with- 
ont nfiſting on the uncertainty of every 
worldly bleſſing, without -mentioning the 


numberleſs ſorrows which mortal fleſh: is 


heir to, or the'- innumerable unforeſeen 
events which may in a moment ſtrip us of 
Nan thing dear and valuable, and with the 
ſudden 
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fudden irreſiſtible ſorce of lightning blaſt all 
our earthly hopes; ſuffice-it to obſerve that 
one event awaits us all, which muſt rend us 
from every temporal comfort, and in which 
all the expectations of the children of this 
world muſt for ever terminate... Though 
every ſucceſs ſhould attend you, and you 
ſhould have abundance laid up for, many 
years, yet this night your foul may be re- 
quired of you, and all your poſſeſſions be 
reduced to a coffin and a ſhroud. But 
ſhould your lives be prolonged to the lateſt 
date, the evil days muſt come at laſt, and 
the years in which you will ſay you have no 
pleaſure in them; when the ebbing tide of 
life bears off every ſublunary good to bury 
it in the unfathomable gulph of eternity, 
how truly miſerable will be your caſe if the 
hopes inſpired by religion are not yours 
If you are unſupported by theſe, miſerable 
and comfortleſs beyond deſcription will be 
your old age: no winter will be more cheer- 
leſs than your lives, no night more diſmal 
than your minds, no ſky more black and 
portentous than that which will bound your 
* proſpects, Ana a diſreliſh to every thing 
80 that 
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that once gave you delight, and the inereaſ- 
ing infirmities of a debilitated frame, amidſt 
the viſible approaches of your laſt enemy, 
and the ſorrows and diſtreſſes that will from 
every quarter break upon your peace, what 
will ſapport you? If you have not culti- 
vated thoſe hopes of future happineſs, which 
beam everlaſting day in the boſom of the 
fincere Chriſtian, you will of all beings 
Be the moſt miſerable; and one ſad eternal 
night will ſhed its pale horrors all around, 
within, without, above, and beneath you. 

As hope is thus eſſentially neceſſary to 
human happineſs, how excellently adapted 
to our nature is the religion of Jeſus, which 
tends to improve, exalt and direct this turn 
of the affections to objects more durable, 
ſublime and ſatisfactory, than any this world 
ean afford. Futurity preſents nothing to the 
mind of a man worthy his attention or ſolici- 
tude, which is not intimately connected with 
eternity, Amidſt all the enjoyments this 
world can afford, man pines for more; and 
feels a capacity of happineſs to which no- 
thing leſs is adequate than the proſpects re- 


* preſents, and the affeetions religion 
inſpires, 
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inſpires. The glorious and divine hope of 


life and happineſs eternal, which is brought 


to light by the Goſpel, is the only true ſource 


of felicity to man. Amidſt all the diſguſts 
and diſſatisfactions, amidſt all the dire diſap- 


pointments, ſorrows, and afflictions of the 


preſent world, this hope ſupports and ex exhi- 
larates the mind; It is as truly the ſource! 
of vigour and cheerfulneſs to tlie ſoul as the 
ſun is that of light and warmth. to the cre- 
ation; and the perfections and virtues of the 
moral world have a dependence on the one, 
ſimilar to that which the various productions 
in the natural world have on the other. 
Every grateful idea which cheers the mind, 
together with every pleaſing ſenſation that 
warms and dilates the heart, is the legitimate 
offspring of this enlivening principle, the 
effects of which; in general, are proportioned 
to the ſublimity and excellence of the ob- 
jects to which it points; and the whole tem- 
per receives a pleaſing character from the 
hope of our calling, as medicinal ſprings re- 
cerve their flavour and virtues from the va- 
rious ſtrata through which they flow. 

The mind of tho ſinoerely pious Chriſtian, 

| inſpired 
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inſpired by the promiſes, invigorated by the 
principles, and ſupported by the proſpects 
of the Goſpel, riſes ſuperior to every afflic- 
tion. He is not inſenſible to his pains, the 
tear of ſorrow flows from his humid eye, the 
ſigh of anguiſh heaves his tortured boſom; 
but borne upon the eagle wings of religious 
hope, his ſoul ſoon pierces the clouds of 
affliction, and towers above the miſty atmoſ- 


phere of woe. It is more eſpecially in theſe 


circumſtances of adverſity that hope, the 
gentleſt offspring of heaven, the tendereſt 
friend that ever ſoothed the anguiſh, or 
bound up the bleeding wounds of diſtreſſed 
humanity, ſteps in to his aſſiſtance, and 
claims kindred with the wretched in the 
greateſt extremity, Hope, in a tone more 
ſoft and melodious than that of angels, whif- 
pers the words of heavenly peace to his 
troubled heart, bids him be aſſured that ſor. 
rowing and ſighing ſhall ſoon be done away, 
that © his righteouſneſs {hall yet break forth 


* as the light, and his judgment as the noon- 


% day.” Even when his ſufferings are moſt 
exquilite, religion teaches him to rejoice,and 


be exceeding glad, in the happy and full 


per- 
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perſuaſion, that great will be his reward in 
heaven. Hope is the ſheet anchor of his 
ſoul, which enables him to ride out all the 
ſtorms of the tempeſtuous ocean of life, and 
when all is confuſion, diſtreſs, and ter- 
ror around him, preſerves him ſtedfaſt and 
immoveable in the beſt principles and the 
happieſt proſpects. When every earthly 
hold eludes his graſp, when every ſupport 


of humanity glides from under him, when 


he feels his body gradually waſting in the 
pains of ſickneſs, or undermined by the in- 
firmities of age, religious hope looks be- 
yond his decaying earthly tabernacle of duft 
and aſhes, and invariably points to “an houſe 
© not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
*« yens.” Religion fixes his meditations and 
affections upon things above; by faith he 
anticipates. the happineſs of the inviſible 
world, of thoſe regions of undiſturbed feli- 


city © where the wicked ceafefrom troubling, 


*and the weary are at reſt.“ His hope of this 
felicity quells the murmurs of impatience, 
and renders his heatt tranquil and reſigned: 

it reconciles him to the loſs even of his beſt 


and deareſt friends, and tranſports him after 


0 | them 
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them into chat eternity, where he is aſſured 
they ſhall meet again in endleſs dare. 
and be for ever with the Lord.“ 

Thus is Religion happily ſuited to che 
nature of man, as a dependent creature, as 
a moral agent, and as the child of hope, 
It is therefore in every reſpect a reaſonable 
ö — _—_ without which we not only cannot 

zehappy, but muſt be miſerable. Let us 
| not however deceive ourſelves, by thinking 
that its advangages will be conferred on 

thoſe, who are practically careleſs, and in- 
different about it. To enjoy the conſola- 

tions it affords, to be inſpired with the ami- 

able diſpoſigions it promotes, to be animated 

with the encouraging hopes it ſuggeſts, we 

> muſt not be ſatisfied with the mere proſeſ- 
ſion, but muſt diligently cultivate its duties, 
and endeavour to imbibe its principles. 
Howęver ſlightly men of the world may 

think of piety to God, it is as eſſential a 
part of morality; as an duty towards our 
fellow- creatures. The latter however va- 
laable in themſelves, maybe ptactiſed from 

a regard to intereſt» or reputation or from 
other inferior conſiderations, which indicate 
rte ; no 
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no extraordinary elevation of character; 
whereas a truly religious diſpoſition is at 


once an indication of the beſt principles, 


and the ſource of the pureſt goodneſs. The 


character of thoſe who neglect religion is at 
beſt inconſiſtent and unſteady. Even their 
virtues-are founded upon a baſis too narrow 
and unſafe, while in their forgetfulneſs of 
God, they manifeſt an inſenſibility to the 
beſt principles, and moſt amiable emotions 
of the heart. Let us therefore never be 
aſhamed to avow the principles, and to prac- 
tiſe the duties of our holy religion ; let us 
fear God, as well as keep his command- 
ments, and in the exerciſe of devotion, and 
the cultivation of holineſs, as well as in the 
diſcharge of ſocial and relative duty, let me 
exhort you, © by the mercies of God, to 
* preſent your bodies a living ſacrifice, ho- 
ly, acceptable unto God, which is your 
i reaſonable ſervice.” 


* 
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8 E R M ON II. 


in which are ſome. things hard to be under- 
* 2 PETER iii. 16. 


Har the Apoſtle Peter here aſſerts 
of the writings of St. Paul, has of- 
ten been affirmed of revelation in general, 
and with different views by its imprudent 
friends, and by its deligning enemies. The 
former aſſert this with 'a view to exalt its 
dignity, extend its influence, and not ſel. 
dom to impoſe and propagate their own 
ſtrange comments upon it; - the lattery fe> 
cretly to undermine, or openly to attack 
its authority. But it is furely an advantage 
very injudiciouſly ceded by the friends of 
the Goſpel to its oppoſers, when they con- 
ſent to exclude reaſon from any concern in 
matters of religion, and acknowledge that 
its truths are far beyond its ſphere, and that, 


till enlightened by e meaſures 


ok Gat we are unable to underſtand what 
C 9 008 
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it has pleaſed the Supreme Being to reveal 
to us.— Can we wonder that the unbeliever 
ſhould eagerly lay hold on an aſſertion, 
which, were it true, would be an unanſwer- 
able objection to the divine authority of 
the Goſpel, as it would be an impeachment 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Deity to 
ſuppoſe he would defeat his own ends, by 
commanding his rational creatures to re- 
ceive inſtruction which was far beyond the 
reach of their capacity to underſtand, and 
which required a ſecond revelation to ex- 
11. and render intelligibl eee. 
Me cannot aſſert that the New — 
to which we mean to canfine our obſerva- 
tions, has nothing obſcure in any of its 
parts, but we think it may be ſhewn that 
chis obſcurity is not ſuch, as involves oy 
objection, to its divine authority, and o Y 
Juch as: is common to/all, works of great-a 
tiquity,c/and which ariſes from a Afka-vce 
between the language, manner, :culloms; 
and opinibas of the writers, and thoſehich 
now [prevail among mankind.— All cheſe 
cixcumiiances. full wecefarily,ocealion mar 
#7 dificulties: do dhe modern, reader, and 


7 muſt 
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muſt often give riſe to doubts concerning 
the real ſenſe of the author. The curious 
inquirer might wiſh for greater certainty 
with reſpect” to the preciſe meaning of ſome 
particular text of Scripture,” but this partial 
obſcurity does not obſtruct" his knowledge 
of the more important doctrines of religion, 
and cannot therefore be jultly urged as an 
-objection o revelation in general. It is pro- 
per to diſtinguiſn the doctrines which are eſ- 
ſentially neeeſſary or -highly * - uſeful to us, 
from thoſe Mhoſe nature is more indifferent, 
whoſe object is merely ſpeculative, and 
which have little or no concern with reli- 
gion. To the former claſs belong all thoſe 
truths which have a natural and immediate 
tendency to excite veneration and love to 
God, confidence in him, to improve our 
pious affections towards him, to awaken and 
ſtrengthen virtuous inclinations, to incline 
our will to a cheerful obedience, and an 
humble reſignation to the diſpenſations of 
his providence. All truths which do not 
tend to produce theſe effects, are of no va- 
lue to us with reſpect to real religion. 
* wth he validity therefore of an objection 
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founded. on the obſcurity and uncertainty of 


the expreſſions of Scripture will depend on 
this queſtion. Does this, obſcurity affect 


dur certainty of thoſe truths, which ve 


have already mentioned as eſſential to reli- 
gion d This we think cannot be proved. 
Ho plain is the inſtruction of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles with reſpect to the attributes 
and perfections of the Deity! and how tre- 


peatedly are theſe inculcated to fill us with 


admiration, reverence, and love of the Su- 
preme Being! Ho clearly do they teach 
the doctrine of an all- directing providence, 
of the cognizance which God takes of the 
conduct of his rational creatures, of a fu- 
ture judgment, and a conſequent ſtate of 


reward or puniſhment to all mankind ! 

Nor can ve ohject to che ptecepts of che 
{Goſpel from any obſcurity with which they 
may be involved. Our duty to God, to our 
neighbour, and to ourſelves, is every where 
Jo explicitly taught, and ſo repeatedly en- 
forced, that it is impoſſible for us to be un- 
certain concerning the intention and mean- 


ing of revelation in theſe important particu- 
lars. We do not mean to aſſert that every 


D211! N pal- 
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paſlage, in which thefe truths and precepts 
are mentioned, is equally clear and ealy to 
be underſtood; it is ſufficient that, on the 
whole, they are fo. plainly taught; that an 
upright and attentive mind cannot be uner- 
tain concerning either ING or * 
. of religion. | 

Neither is there any obſcurity n 
ahi hiſtorical facts of the Goſpel: The birth 
of Jeſus, his mode of inſtruetion, the mira- 
cles he performed to eſtabliſh his divine 
miſſion, his death, reſurrection, and aſoen- 
ſion, and the propagation of the goſpel hy 
his apoſtles, are all ſo plainly related às te 
leave no uncertamty | concerning theſe 
events. Certain circumſtances are indeed 
mentioned by ſome, which are omitted by 

other evangeliſts, and facts are not always 
related in the ſame mainer by the diſſerent 
hiſtorians ; hence difhoulties may ſometiaies 
ariſe ; but thele are not of a nature to affect 
our ſaich, which does not properly conſiſt 
in eurious ſpeculation and minute oritioiſmm, 
but in the improvement of our hoafts, and 
the regulation of our actions, te the end 
n that 
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that ve may be a n agen en 
* of good Works. 

But perhaps, it may be alleged Unit all 
think mere aſſertion, and is contradicted by 
experience and the relations of ecclefiaſti- 
cal hiſtory.—It may be ſaid, that the innu- 
merable different opinions which have pre- 
vailed among Chriſtians, and the vaſt varie- 
ty ol ſects into which they have been divid- 
ed, indicate that, even the doctrines of the 
Galpel;are'/not expreſſed with ſufficient per- 
ſpicuity. In anſwer to thix objection we 
may obſerve; that it ſuppoſes all difference 
of opinion to ariſe from the uncertainty or 
ohſcurity of the ſubject matter, which is by 
no means 59 the cale, PAY in re- 
W 70 | 

Mankind are not univerſally influenced 
— the pure love of truth. Are there not 

many whoſe judgment is miſerably warped 
by a blind attachment to prejudices of edu- 
cation,» by an implicit reliance on the autho- 
tity either of individuals, or the dictates of 
an aſſembly of Divines? Beſides, have not 
the moſt certain truths been ſometimes con- 
tradicted; and are not different opinions 
183 found 
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ſound among the profeſſors of every ſei- 
ence? Has not even natural philoſophy 
her var logs: ſyſtems ? ;1:afe: tiot her votaries 
diſtinguiſned and denominated according as 
they are followers olf Des Cartes; Newton, 
or, Leibnits; But ſhould we not reaſon de- 
ry abſurdly if hence Me were ut o conclude 
chat there was no certainty in the principles 
ol this ſcience? Heſides. the diviſians and 
different opinions of. chtiſtians are not con- 
cerning thoſe (doctrines which immediately 
relate to the nature of the Deity, or tech 
deſigns towards us as our moral Governat. 
All, Chriſtians, however the may differ in 
other. points, agree in theſac All-believe that 
God from moxives. 9h lone a pere to 


re faxg kinful, MAHA trach the will 
of God, to bring. life, and. ſimmortality to 
light, and to lead them virtue an final 
happinels. | Allracknowledge,, ſus; as, di- 
vine meſſenger, and, as their gd and Savi- 
our; all proſeſs their obligation 10 xegulate 
their conductagcordingitp this precepts and 


example. All believe that h come 
aan in the glory of the Father to judge 


cal 
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mankind, and to diſpenſe the rewards and 
puniſhments of a future ſtate. The agree- 
ment of all Chriſtians in theſe points Ba 
proof that theſe doctrines; at leaft, are 
clearly and unequivocally revealed in the 
New Teſtament, Hence we may convert 
the objection into an argument in favour of 
what we have here afferted : for if all the 
various ets of Chriſtians, who have difier- 
ed ſo widely, and have oppoſed each other 
with ſuch inveterate hatred upon other 
points, have yet always agreed in theſe eſ- 
Fential doctrines; it follows that theſe are re- 
vealed with ſuch clearneſs and certainty as 
to leave no room for doubt concerning 
them, and that the little influence they have 
on the minds of profeſſors towards reſtrain- 
ing their violent Dalbhs and bitter animoſi- 
ties, proceeds from ſome other cauſe than 
want'of perſpicuity 
Thus it appears, that with reſpect to the 
Eichtials of the Chriſtian Religion, the 
Knowledge we derive from the New Teſta- 
ment is attended with a degree of certainty 


I by fuſficient' to Jullify our full convic- 
tion, 
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tion, * to prevent our minds from being 
diſtreſſed with doubts concerning them. 
But though our certainty of the doctrines 
both of natural and revealed religion be ſuf- 
ficient to give us a full aſſurance. of their 
truth; yet it cannot be denied that our 
knowledge of them is, in many reſpects, ve-. 
ry imperfect. Let even the wiſeſt of man- 
kind conſider the vaſt multitude. of things 
of which he has only a ſlight and fuperbanl 
knowledge, and he finds that what he 
knows bears only a very {mall proportion to 
that of which he is ignorant. The mind is 
every moment ſtopped in its inquiries -by 
difficulties which are inſurmountable. Of 
ſome things we can ſcarcely form an idea; 
in others we find obſcurities and. inexplica» 
ble difficulties; of very few have we a clear, 
and of ſcarcely any, a full comprehenſion, 
Even many of thoſe things, of which we 
have ſufhcient certainty are attended with 
ſuch obſcurity that the inquiſitive mind is 
obſtructed in its reſearches, and obliged to 
reſt ſatisfied with a very ſuperficial know- 
ledge. 
We can, for inſtance, demonſtrate, by 
the 
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the moſt convineing probfs tlie exiſtence” of 
God, the ſupremè and inviſiblè cauſe of all 

things. But how little do we know of the 
Deity ! Who can inveſtigate "hi nature ? 

or how can we comprehend his neceſſary 
and eternal exiſtence? Can we form any 
adequate idea of his creating the umverſe by 
a ſingle act of volition, calling things which 
be not, even as if they were? Who can 
form any notion of the manner in which 
God takes cognizance of every ching 
throughout the immenſe extent of the uni- 

verſe? and who can form an idea of an im- 
material being! Nm D2gg 3 

We acknowledge the pely not e willy? as 

the creator, but alſo as the moral governor 
of the world. But how little do we know 

of the divine government ! how contracted 

are our views'of the plan of providence ! 
Though we have the moſt ſatisfactory rea- 
ſons to be aſſured thatYupreme wiſdom di- 
rects every event, yet there are many 

things which appear ſo irregular and con- 
faſed; that were we to fix our attention up- 
on theſe alone, we might be tempted to 
DE that every event was the refult of 
mere 
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mere chance. We are alſo convinced, both 
by reaſon and revelation, that there will be 
a future ſtate of exiſtence: but how very 
obſcure and indefinite is our proſpect be- 
yond the veil which ſeparates. time from 
eternity! The ſame may be ſaid of our 
knowledge of the -Goſpel hiſtory, which 
though ſatisfactory, upon the whole, with 
reſpect to the evidence of its truth, is never- 
theleſs in many circumſtances. imperſect. 

Thus incomplete is all our knowledge, thus 

limited are the powers and capacities of our 
ſouls. —Contemplations upon this ſubject 
have often inſpired with melancholy doubts 
thoſe who were the moſt ſincere and ardent 
inquirers after truth. 

But nothing is more unreaſonable. than 
the concluſion that we cannot know things 
with certainty becauſe we cannot -know- 
them perfectly. A doctrine, which is in 
lome reſpects beyond the reach of reaſon, | 
muſt not be confounded with a doctrine 
which is directly contrary ta it. The latter 
is no object of our faith, as hat is in itſelf. 
contradictory and impoſſible cannot be true; 
but the former ought not to be thus reject- 

ed. 
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ed. When, for example, we have deduced 
from the moſt certain principles the exif- 
terice of the eternal and ſupreme cauſe, 
our imperfect knowledge of his nature and 
attributes can be no juſt reaſon for doubting 
the truth itſelf. The ſame holds good with 
_ reſpect to the doctrine of an all-directing 
providence, for which the moſt convincing 
arguments are derived from the knowledge 
we have of the divine attributes, and the 
wonderful order and regular courſe of the 
world and all its events. Thoſe things there- 
fore which cannot be reconciled, or may 
appear contrary to it, ſhould not be conh- 
dered as proceeding from real, but only 
from apparent irregularities, and attributa- 
ble ſolely to the narrow limits of our under- 
ſtandings, and to che ſmall part of that im- 
menſe plan of operation which lies before 
us. Look back into the hiſtory of arts and 
of ſciences, and you will ſee mankind often 
murmuring at, or | condemning as uſeleſs, 
thoſe things which a more improved philo- 
ſophy has ſhewn either not to exiſt, or to 
be highly beneficial and wiſely ordered. 
Thus the poet Lucretius complains that 
© 
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two zones are uninhabitable, one from ex- 
ceſſive cold, the other from immoderate 
heat; that mountains, ſeas, and lakes, which 
take up ſo great a part of the ſurface of the 
earth, are entirely uſeleſs. Thus does ſelf- 
Na 

conceit make its on ignorance the ſtandard 
by which it preſumes to eſtimate the ome 
of infinite wiſdom. 

We ſee then that though objections may 
be ſtarted to things obſcure and difficult in 
revelation, our faith in it ought not to be 
weakened, even though we ſhould not be 
able to remove them. There being a wide 
difference between objections which relate 
only to particular parts of a | hiſtory,” and 
thoſe which ſtrike at the authenticity of the 
hiſtory itſelf, or the evidence upon which it 
1s admitted. 

If this diſtinction be not obſerved, all hu- 
man knowledge might be made to appear 
uncertain and precarious, no ſcience being 
entirely free from difficulties, and hardly 
any truth concerning, which doubts. may 
not be ſtarted. So that were we to confine 
our belief to ſuch things only as. we could 
perfectly know, we ſhould be confined with- 
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in che verge of mathematical demonſtra- 
tion. | 

It remains now to inquire whether a more 
complete certainty with regard to religious 
truth would be equally ſuited to our circum- 
ſtances as rational beings in a ſtate of trial 
and moral diſcipline. 

Two moral principles generally actuate 
mankind.— The one is a love of virtue, the 
other is a deſire of happineſs. It is the for- 
mer of theſe that gives our actions moral 
worth, by which we do not mean to aſſert 
that a good man is not, or ought not to be 
influenced by a deſire of greater perfection 
and happineſs, but only that reward is not 
the fole foundation of moral obligation. 
Our beneficent Creator has implanted in us 
this deſire of happineſs, and has in general, 
even in this life, connected enjoyment with 
virtue and miſery with vice, in order to en- 
courage us to the one, and deter us from 
che other. But it is inconſiſtent with a ſtate 
of probation that theſe conſequences of vir- 
tue and vice ſnould be ſo immediate and 
certain as to have, in every nine an ir- 
refiſtible influence on our will. 

: To 
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To beings ſituated as we are, in a ſtate of 
trial, and, perhaps, in the loweſt ſtage of 
their exiſtence, perfect aſſurance and per- 
fect knowledge are impoſſible. It is proper 
that a ſincere and virtuous mind ſhould have 


ſuch a degree of certainty of the righteous 


dealings of God as a moral governor, as 
will keep alive faith and inſpire hope and 
confidence, but fo far is a palpable certainty 


from being neceſſary, that it would be in- 


conſiſtent with a ſtate of probation. What 
would become of faith, of hope, of patience, 
of ſelf-denial, and of various other virtues 
and graces of the chriſtian warfare ? The 
exerciſe of theſe form the life of God in the 
ſoul of man. They have a beauty and dig- 
nity far ſurpaſling any other attainments to 
which mortals can arrive. 

Unequal diſpenſations of good and evil 
are, perhaps, inſeparable from our preſent 
ſtate of exiſtence. Even misfortunes and 
afflictions have their uſe; inſtances often oc- 
cur in which they are the means of increaſ- 
ing our happineſs even here; and, if we 
rightly improve them, they will certainly 
promote our greateſt and ultimate felicuty 
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they moderate our attachment to the things 
of this world, draw off our regards from in- 
feriors objects, recal us to a ſenſe of duty, 
and convince us of the ſuperior value of a 
better and more exalted ſtate of exiſtence. 
With reſpect to the genuinenels and cre- 

dibility of the Goſpel, and of the hiſtorical 
facts related in the New Teſtament, it has 
been objected that the evidence might be 
ſtronger ;. that God might confirm 1t to us 
anew by miracles, and thus remove all pol- 
ſibility of doubt with regard to its truth. 
In anſwer to this we may obſerve, in the 
firſt place, that miracles by being often re- 
peated would ceaſe to have their effect; and 
that however ſuitable ſuch extraordinary diſ- 
plays of Divine power may be to the eſta- 
bliſhment of a new diſpenſation, they are 
not neceſſary at a period when the fulfil- 
ment of RIPRRcy amply ſupplies their 


place. 
Beſides, as we obſerved on another occa- 


ſion, the queſtion is not concerning the poſ- 
ſibility of ſtronger evidence, but concerning 
the ſufficiency of the preſent, and the great- 


er er advantage detivable from it. 
God 
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God deals with mankind as with free and 


rational agents. He deſires that they ſhould 
come to the knowledge of the truth and 
live according to his will; but he will not 
force them to this, or compel them to be pi- 
ous and virtubus. This would be totally 
inconſiſtent with the nature of virtue, and 
with moral agency. It would however be a 
kind of compulſion if the principles of the 
Goſpel were forced upon the mind with the 
palpable evidence that this objection ſeems 
to require. G 

On the contrary, in our reception of re- 
ligious truth, much depends on the diſpoſi- 
tion of the heart. This is beautifully ſet 


forth in the parable of our bleſſed Lord, 


under the figure of the Sower who vent forth 
to ſow ſeed. He who is a flave to vicious 
inclinations and habits, will not eaſily be 
convinced by moral diſquiſitions. He will 
cheriſh doubts in his mind that will prevent 


his aſſenting to truths, which are diſpleaſing 


to his taſte. | 
. There is a natural affinity between a good 
heart, and the truths of the Goſpel. As a 


ſound eye ſees objects as they really are, fo 
D 3 a good 
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a good and virtuous heart receives the ge- 
neral truths of religion in their real form, 
and with their natural tendency. But there 
is, in a vicious diſpoſition, a natural antipa- 
thy to moral and religious truth. Perſons 
of this character have an averſion to every 
thing which counteracts their vicious incli- 
nations, and condemns their ſinful courſe; 
the light of religious truth is painful, and 
the darkneſs of ſcepticiſm becomes their re- 
fuge, becauſe it leaves them to go on with- 
out reſtraint. 

This tendency in mankind to believe thoſe 
truths which are moſt congenial to their ha- 
bitual affections, was often the ſubject of 
our bleſſed Lord's diſcourſes. Hence he fo 
frequently inſiſted on the neceſſity of a vir- 
tuous diſpoſition, as the only means by 
which his doctrines could gain acceſs to the 
heart. If any man (ſays he) will do the 
« will of God, he ſhall know of the doctrine 
* whether it be of God, or whether I ſpeak 
« of myſelf.” 

Hence alſo the propriety of the miſſion of 
John the Baptiſt, who went forth as the har- 
binger to prepare a way for the admiſſion 
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of the doctrines and precepts of the Goſpel 
into the hearts of men, by awakening them 
to a ſenſe of their condition, and producing 
in them a ſincere repentance. 

To conclude: thoſe fundamental princi- 
ples upon which all true religion depends 
are by no means deficient in certainty as 
they are unfolded in the Goſpel. That there 
is a Cod who created the world and all that 
it contains, who continually preſerves and 
governs it by his providence - that it is our 
duty to love, obey and reverence this Cre- 
ator and Benefactor that he neither is, nor 
can be, indifferent to the moral conduct of 
his reaſonable offspring - and that, accord- 
ing to their works he will reward or puniſn 
them hereafter ; theſe are truths conforma- 
ble to ſound reaſon, and ſufficiently eſtabliſn- 
ed by the authority of revelation. 

The doubts which may ariſe concerning 
them are of no weight, when compared with 
the arguments in their favour, and will 
therefore have no influence on a ſerious and 
well-diſpoſed heart. To clear up every 
difficulty that may occur reſpecting the con- 


tents of revelation, and to remove every 
D 4 objec- 
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objection that may be urged againſt it, is, in 
the preſent ſtate, impoſſible. To creatures 
ſo ſhort - ſighted as we are, many things muſt 
be in part concealed. Nor can we who, 
perhaps, are 1n the loweſt rank of intelligent 
beings, who are placed here in a ſlate of 
diſcipline to cultivate our rational powers 
and 1mprove our capacities of knowledge, 
expect to fathom every truth, or perfectly 
to comprehend the depths of divine wiſdom, 
* Here we walk by faith, and not by ſight,” 
There are, and muſt be, many things 
which we are obliged to receive as truths, 
and which even the greateſt ſceptic believes 
as ſuch, concerning which it is impoſſible to 
remove every doubt that may ariſe. Why 
ſhould we require greater certainty concern» 
ing religion? Here we know but in part: 
but the time will come, when all theſe miſts 
will be diſpelled by the radiant luſtre of 
truth! When that which is perfect is 
* come, then that which is in part ſhall be 
done away: for now we ſee through a glaſs 

* darkly ; but then face to face.” 
They who, by * in * paths of 
truth 
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truth and virtue, endeavour to prepare them. 
ſelves for a future ſtate, will there enjoy an 
opportunity of extending their rational fa- 
culties, of making further - progreſs in the 
knowledge of the unbounded works, and 
infinitely wiſe diſpenſations of the Deity. 
To them the treaſures of divine wiſdom will 
be abundantly opened : they will be admit- 
ted into the ſanctuary of heavenly truth, 
and as they advance into it will, with heart- 
felt rapture, adopt the exclamation of the 
Apoſtle, © O ! the depth of the riches both 
e of the wiſdom and the knowledge of God! 
© how unſearchable are his judgments, and 
* his ways paſt finding out!” They will 
ſpend eternal ages in inveſtigating the moſt 
aſtoniſhing and delightful truths, and in them 
find inexhauſtible ſources of gratitude and 
praiſe. | - 

Such 1s the happy employment deſtined 
for us, as intelligent beings and as Chriſtians, 
when the veil ſhall be removed from our 
eyes, and our capacities be enlarged to ſur- 
vey the wonderful works of God. Let us 
not © caſt away the pearl of great price,” 
but rather determine with the Apoſtle © to 
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count all things but loſs, that we may win 
* Chriſt,” in whom are contained, and by 
whom will be adminiſtered, all the nohes of 


wiſdom and of happineſs. 
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SERMON III. 


This 1s a faithful ſaying and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Chriſt eſus came into the 
world to ſave ſinners. 1 Tim. i. 15. 


T is a melancholy reflection that, in an 

A. enlightened age anda Proteſtant country, 
the miniſters of *the Goſpel ſhould find the 
ſalutary effects of their labours obſtructed 
by the influence of ſcepticiſm and infidehty. 
Did we, like the clergy of the Romiſh 
church, lock up the ſources of religious 
truth, by prohibiting the reading of the 
Scriptures ; did we demand the ſacrifice of 
your reaſon to your faith; did we involve 
religion in myſtical obſcurity, and inſiſt up- 
on your believing implicitly and without ex- 
amination all that we preach, you would be 
juſtified in revolting from ſuch ſpiritual ty- 
ranny ; your ſcepticiſm would be excuſable 
and your infidelity not aſtoniſhing. But 
when, inſtead of excluding you from the 
foun- 
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fountain of ſacred truth, we intreat you to 
ſearch the Scriptures ; when we beſeech you 
to try every doctrine we preach by the ſtan- 
dards of reaſon and revelation, one would 
imagine that, when thus candidly and fairly 
treated, ſcepticiſm would ceaſe to doubt, and 
incredulity bluſh at her obſtinacy. 

Our modern infidels are of two claſſes ; 
in one claſs we may rank thoſe who are un- 
believers from ignorance, levity and indit- 
ference. Libertines in principle and fre- 
quently in conduct, they are equally igno- 
rant of natural and revealed religion, and 
equally indifferent to the intereſts of both. 
Whatever character they may afſume they 
certainly deſerve not the name of philoſo- 
phers, as the little knowledge they poſſeſs 
conſiſts in gleanings from-the ſuperficial 
writings of the French Deiſts; authors who 
deal in bold aſſertions and lively miſrepre- 
ſentations, and who ſubſtitute the vivacity 
of wit, for depth of reaſoning and ſolidity of 
argument. 

But there is another claſs of ſceptics whoſe 
characters claim the eſteem, and whoſe er- 


rors excite the compaſſion of every ſincere 
and 
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and benevolent Chriſtian: theſe are either 
profeſſed Deiſts, who acknowledge the prin- 
ciples, and in the main live agreeably to the 
rules of natural Religion; or thoſe who, 
while they paſs under the denomination of 
Chriſtians, yet, from their own partial views 
of the Goſpel, or from 1ts having been re- 
preſented to them through the medium of 
ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm, are m doubt whe- 
ther to believe or to reject Chriſtianity.— 
Such there are in almoſt every religious ſo- 
ciety, who maintain upon the whole an up- 
right and benevolent conduct, and may 
| juſtly be ſaid to be not far from the kingdom 
„/ heaven. All ſuch I would moſt affection- 
W ately and earneſtly intreat to view the Goſ- 
pel through the combined mediums of rea- 
ſon and revelation, diligently to examine its 
evidences, and candidly to ſearch the SCrip- 
tures ; and Jam certain that the conſeguence 
of ſuch an inquiry will be the removal of 
their unhappy doubts : for, though while 
in this ſtate of being we can know but in 
part, yet ſo much knowledge 1s within the 
reach of all as will convince them of the ex- 
cellence of the Goſpel, and render them *not 
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a only almoſt but altogether Chriſtians,” 
both 1n principle and practice. 

The end of our Saviour's coming into the 
world, as expreſſed in the text and in num- 
berleſs other paſſages of the New Teſtament, 
is ſo benevolent. in itſelf, and ſo worthy of 
the infinite goodnels of the Deity, that how- 
ever men may cavil at the Goſpel in other 
reſpects, its deſign at leaſt can admit of no 
exception; this comes home to the boſoms 
of'all, offers a remedy of which all ſtand in 
need, and 1s, wprthy of acceptation from 
every one who has the leaſt ſenſe of his own 
condition. 

The conſiſtent Deiſt muſt allow his obli- 
gations to the practice of piety and virtue; 
he muſt acknowledge that as a moral agent 
he is accountable to the moral Governor of 
the univerſe, who will reward or puniſh him 
according as he has acted conformably to 
the dMttates of conſcience and the natural 
obligations of virtue. And where is the 
man who, after having taken a retroſpect 
of life, can ſay that he has not, in many in- 
ſtances, acted againſt the plain dictates of 


his conſcience, and in a manner detrimental 
| to 
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to his fellow-creatures ? In ſhort all, what- 
ever may be their ſentiments of religion, 
muſt acknowledge themſelves finners, 
Io take cognizance of vice as well as of 
virtue is inſeparable from the character of a 
moral Governor; and to ſuppoſe that either 
we or our actions are too inſignificant to 
engage his attention, is not humbling our- 
ſelves, but degrading the Deity, whoſe in- 
ſpecting eye.and guardian care extend as 
well to the meaneſt as to the greateſt of his 
works. It is not leſs a dictate of natural 
than of revealed religion, that * not a ſpar- 
* row falls to the ground ” without his per- 
miſſion, and that © the very hairs of our 
* head are all numbered ” before him. 
Whence then can the Deiſt hope for the 
pardon of his fins, and the acceptance of his 
piety and virtue, evidently deficient and im- 
perfect? Whence, but from the benefi- 
cence and mercy of a Being whom be con- 
ceives to be infinitely good as well as juſt? 
—In this the Deiſt agrees with the Chriſtian, 
and the hopes of nature are the ſame with 
thoſe afforded by the Goſpel. But with reſ- 
pect to the foundation and extent of theſe 
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hopes, how great are the advantages which 
the Chriſtian enjoys, and how thankfully 
ought we to accept of the aſſurance the Goſ- 
pel beſtows! 
The obligations of the Deiſt with regard 
to moral duty are exactly the ſame with 
thoſe of the Chriſtian. In this caſe the 
Goſpel impoſes no new yoke; but only 
opens to our view additional motives, and 
confers more powerful aſſiſtance towards the 
performance of that obedience to which we 
were by the conditions of our nature alrea- 
dy bound. As 1t 1s true that all are under 
an obligation to obey the laws of reaſon and 
conſcience, it is equally certain that none 
perfectly, and few even tolerably, comply 
with this obligation and pay tans obedi- 
ence. 

In theſe circumſtances all the probability 

ich unaſſiſted reaſon can attain, all the 
hopes that natural religion can form, is a 
preſumption from the goodneſs of the Deity 
and the weakneſs of man, that God may ſor- 
bear to render his creatures finally miſerable 
on account of their fins, and that after they 
have been purified from their vices by pu- 
niſhment 
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niſhment and diſcipline their imperfect obe- 
dience may be accepted. This was the opi- 
nion of many of the ancient philoſophers, 
and from hence the church of Rome de- 
rived the doctrine of purgatory. Modern 
Deiſts have aſcribed to natural religion ma; 
ny ideas derived from the Old and New 
Teſtament, and have credmed reaſon for 
thoſe diſcoveries for which-they are indebted 
to the revelation Which they affect to del- 
piſe. It is with me a doubt whether the cer- 
tainty of the forgiveneſs of fins, upon repen- 
tance alone, be a doctrine. diſcoverable by 
unaſlifted reaſon; ; but, without diſputing this 
point; we may ſafely aſſert that a preſump- 
tion of this is the utmoſt to which unaſſiſted 
reaſon can attain. As even according to the 
dictates of natural religion we can claim no 
merit, we can, upon the ſame principles, 
challenge no reward; much leſs can the 
light of reaſon and the rules of natural equi- 
ty give ſinful and imperfect creatures any 
foundation to expect a reward infinitely ex- 
ceeding the merits even of the moſt perfect 

obedience and virtue. 
As conſcious of having) ofemded: the with 
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to be pardoned by God is natural to every 
thinking being. But while unaſſiſted reaſon 
labours hard to raiſe this wiſh into a hope, 
which after all reſts upon a narrow founda- 
tion, the Goſpel prevents your wiſhes, builds 
up your hopes upon the ampleſt grounds, 
and freely offers more than man can deſire 
Inn the ſacred page of revelation we find 
propoſed to all who are ſincerely repentant, 
not merely the doubtful proſpect of pardon, 
but the full promiſe of forgiveneſs, the free 
aſſurance-of impunity, the immenſe gift of 
eternal life and happineſs. 

Nature ſees all her children defcending to 
the grave, laments them haſting to that 
* undifcovered country from whoſe dark 
e bourn no traveller returns,” and while the 
weary worn-out pilgrim wanders through 
the dark valley of the ſhadow of death, the 
feeble lamp of reaſon can offer nothing to 
comfort him in his paſſage, except the faint 
preſumption that there may be an hereafter, 
which, hke the doubtful glimmer of twi- 
light, ſerves rather to difcover than to diſ- 
pel the horrors around him, and inſtead of 
illuminating the ſeene, only renders dark- 
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nels viſible. But how nobly different are 
the proſpects afforded by the Goſpel ? The 
Chriſtian is taught to look upon this ſtate as 
no more than the dawn of immortality. His 
exiſtence in this world, with all its advin- 
tages, he conſiders as bearing an infinitely 
leſs proportion to his life and happitieſs here. 
after, than the confined tonditien of the in- 
fant in the womb does to the faculties and 
enjoyments of the full- grown man. Theſe 
exalted views afford him comfort amidſt the 
ſorrows of affliction, and ſecurity amidſt the 
ſnares of proſperity : they render him happy 
during this life, and in death open to his 
view the moſt tranſporting ſcenes. Aſſured 
that Chriſt came into the world to ſave fin- 


ners, he gtatefully complies with the terms, 


and m the exerciſe of a ſincere repentance 
humbly relies on the goodneſs and power of 
his Redeemer. The promiſes of acceptance 
and ſupport, of life and happineſs hereaftee, 
beam fat upon his mind, and cheer his de- 
parting moments. Death he confiders as 
the gate of life, pain and ficknefs as the road 
to happineſs eternal. Death is aboliſhed by 
his conquering Lord, and life and immor- 
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tality brought to light. Heaven in all its 
ſplendours breaks in upon his ſight, that glo- 
rious palace of his Father and his God, in 
which, are many manſions where his Saviour 
has prepared a place for him, and where he 
ſhall enjoy life for ever, and be conſtantly 
improving in knowledge, in virtue and in 
happineſs, trough all he: endleſs ages of 
eternity. 

So noble are thele hopes of glory. chat one 


would imagine they would be joyfully ac- 


cepfec by mankind, though the terms upon 
which they are offered were difficult and ſe- 
vere.; But the free and upmerited goodneſs 


of God is not leſs evident in the means of 


grace than in the hope of, glory. 
To the diligent and uniform practice of 
piety, and virtue you are already bound by 


the law of nature. To repentance for your 


.palt offences, and. the amendment of your 
luture lives, you are obliged even by che 
faint hopes of pardon which natural religion 
diſcovers. What new yoke does che- Goſpel 


impoſe which ſhould deter you from © ee 


fully accepting his proffered mercy ? t re- 
quires our ir faith. But can it be deemed un- 
| juſt 
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juſt that a rational being ſhould believe what 
he may fairly examine, and of the divine 
authority of which he may have full con- 
viction? Can it be thought unreaſonable 
that his conduct ſhould be influenced by 
the moſt exalted motives derived from the 
pureſt truths ?—lIt requires our grateful love 
of that Redeemer who gave himſelf to the 
end * that all who believe in him ſhould not 
* periſh, but have everlaſting: life.” And 
for ſuch inconceivable benefits is the debt of 
gratitude burthenſome ? Are we forgetful 
that we owe even our temporal mercies to 
the divine bounty, and are we loth to add 
ſpiritual bleſſings to the vaſt account? Ts 
love to ſuch a benefactor a ſentiment foreign 
to a well-diſpoled mind ? 1s it forced upon 
the affections of a benevolent heart? We 
are required to rely on his mediation and 
ſaving power. But can it be thought a 
hard(hip-to truſt in him of whoſe ability 
and inclination to befriend us we have the 
moſt ample demonſtration ? Is a long train 
of ritual obſervances and expenſi ve ſacrifices 
appointed as the condition of our ſalvation? 
The Goſpel inſtitutes only two poſitive ordi- 
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nances, and theſe neither of a nature trou- 
bleſome, expenſive, or painful. The ſim- 
ple rite of Baptiſm is ſubſtituted for the pain · 
ful ceremony of Circumciſion, and the Lord's 
Supper every one muſt acknowledge to be 
an inſtitution not burthenſome, yet well cal- 
culated to revive in our minds a ſenſe of our 
obligations to our dying Lord. 

Thus limited are the views, thus faint the 
hopes, thus poor the conſolation which na- 
tural religion has to offer to creatures con- 
ſcious of having deviated from the path of 
duty; to creatures conſcious of having of- 
tended. a being of infinite purity and juſtice. 
Yet faint as are theſe hapes, poor as are 
theſe conſolations, even theſe are not obvi- 
ous and common to all, Not even theſe fa- 
vours, ſmall as they are, has nature impart- 
ed to, mankind in general; a few only of her 
favorites to whom ſhe has been partial, and 
whom ſhe has bleſſed with larger capacities 
and ſtronger powers than were the lot of 
others, have been able to inveſtigate and to 
enjoy them. Thele truths, imperfect as 
they are, cannot be deemed the ſpontane- 
ous productions of nature, the fruit of eve- 
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ry ſoil; and common to every climate. Like 
the tender exotic, they feem the natives of 
ſome happier ſky, which can with difficulty 
exiſt amidſt the chilling difcouragements, 
and the tempeſtuous paſſions of this uncer- 
tain ſtate, Here they cannot be produced 
without much culture, nor preſerved with- 
out much care; the cold foil of human rea- 
ſon is not ſufficiently fertile for their produce 
without the genial warmth of more than 
common genius, and the preparation of ex- 
traordinary culture: how much care is ne- 
cellary to preſerve them from being warped 
by error, or blaſted by ſuperſtition ! andaf- 
ter all, how few, how unſatisfying the 
fruits they yield! But view theſe truths in 
the native chme, ſee them planted in the 
ſoil of the Goſpel; how vigorous, how 
abundant is their growth! In vain would 
the pernicious weeds of error creep around 
the root, and with inſidious graſp twine 
around the branches; in vain would the 
malignant blaſts of ſuperſtition check the 
growth, and fruſtrate the fertility of this ce- 
leſtial plant, Deeply rooted and conſtantly 
preſerved by the foſtering care of its divine 
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Author, it triumphs over all oppofition, 
ſpreadvits branches far and wide, and, free 
as the common benefits of nature, diſpenſes 
the fruits of heavenly joy and conſolation to 


mankind. in 6 


To the man whoſe rejection of the Goſ- 
pel proceeds from the corruption of his 
heart, and the licentiouſneſs of his life, the 
above arguments are not addreſſed, A can- 
did diſcuſſion is what he ſtudiouſly avoids. 
Ignorance and inſenſibility give a falſe re- 
poſe to his conſcience, and lead to that le- 
thargic-ſtate which is the higheſt wiſh of his 
degraded heart. But while we turn with 
mixed feelings of diſpleaſure and pity from 
beings whoſe ' probationary courſe is thus 
perverted, and whoſe end is deſtruction, we 
feel the utmoſt concern for the man, whoſe 
virtuous conduct and amiable diſpoſition 
are productive of happineſs to thoſe with 
whom he ſtands connected in ſociety, while 
within himſelf all 1s doubt and darkneſs, and 
his voyage through this life uncertain, un- 
comfortable and gloomy, like that of the 
mariner without a compaſs to direct his way 


through the watery waſte. 


; ,Let 
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| Let ſuch, who are willing to ſubmit to 


the moral reſtraints which Goſpel purity re- 
quires, avail themſelves of the light revela- 
tion affords, and of the ſuccours which grace 

- holds out. Let them weigh the arguments 
in its favour, and like the faithful Bereans 
ſearch the Scriptures with candour, humility, 
and diligence; and may the iſſue of ſuch en- 
deavours reſemble the declaration of thoſe 
honeſt inquirers who, after aſcertaining the 
report of the Samaritan woman, returned 
and ſaid, © Now we believe, not becauſe of 
* thy ſayings, for we have heard him our- 
* ſelves, and we know that this 18 indeed 
* the Chriſt, the Saviour of the world,” 
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SERMON IV. 


Of a truth I perceive that God is no reſpecter 
of perſons : but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh 11ghteouſneſs is ace 
cepted of him. ACTS x. 34, 35+ 


* humane reflection may be conſi- 
' dered as the triumph of evangelical 
benevolence over Jewiſh bigotry. The oc- 
caſion on which it was made was memora- 
ble, as it. is generally believed that Corneli- 
us and his family were the firſt among the 
, Gentiles, to whom the goſpel was declared, 
and who were admitted into the boſom of 
the chriſtian church. The apoſtle Peter, 
by whom 1t was uttered, was originally a 
Jew of no liberal education, and till this pe- 
riod, not a little infected with the contract- 
ed notions of his countrymen. Like the reſt 
of that nation he conſidered the Iſraelites as 
the only favourites of God, and deemed all 
others as unworthy of the attention of the 

Deity. 
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Deity. This temper was often apparent in 
his conduct, during the liſe of his great 
Maſter, whom he then thought to ſee ele- 
vated to a temporal throne, reſtoring the 
Jewiſh nation to its greateſt glory, and ſub- 
duing the world under its yoke, And even 
when, after the death and reſurrection of 
dur Lord, he became acquainted with the 
ſpiritual nature of the Meſſiah's kingdom, 
he was ſtill ſo far actuated by this national 
ſpirit,” as to ſuppoſe that its bleſſings were to 
be confined to his own people, exclufive of 
all mankind. But notwithſtanding the pre- 
judice which he had imbibed, and the re- 
luctance he felt to the admiſſion of the Gen- 
tiles, no ſooner was he convinced by the 
tho viſions addreſſed to him and to Corneli- 
us; ofithe enlarged intentions of divine Be- 
neficence, than new light burſts in upon his 
mind with ſudden and penetrating radiance, 
diſpels the darkening clouds of prępoſſeſſion 
and error; and his heart, clear of all par- 
tial affections, 18 opened to the warmeſt in- 
fluences of truth and benevolence. 
The character of Cornelius was ſuch as 


muſt have operated with great force towards | 
re- 
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removing the, prejudices off the. Apoſtle. 
Though a Roman officer and probably edu- 
cated in idolatry, though he lived, in an age 
and country / exceedingly { corrupt. and 
though of a profeſſion. which abounds with 
temptations to immorality, yet he preſerved 
his character free from, the general contagl- 
on, and his virtues are recorded in. a man- 
ner which ſets him in the moſt amiable and 
honourable light. Though not a Jew, | yet 
he had attained the knowledge and cultivat; 
ed the worſhip of the true God. His piety 
was humble and ſincere, his benevolence 
large and extenſive. He appears to have 
been one who in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, did juſt- 
ly, loved mercy, . and walked humbly 2 
: God. Yet with all this rectitude of charac- 
ter, he was modeſtly conſcious of his own 
defeets, and willing to receive further in- 
lruction and improvement. Theſe diſpo- 
fitions of the excellent centurion, together 
with, the miraculous intervention: of provi- 
dence towards his conyerlion, extorted from 
St. Peter the beautiful reflection in the text. 
* Of a truth I perceive that God 1 is no rel⸗- 
* pecter, of perſons, but in every nation he 
* that 
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« that feareth him and worketh righteouſ- 
* neſs is accepted of him“ 
Many divines have taken much pains to 
prove that, by being accepted of God is on- 
ly meant being admitted into the terms of 
the Goſpel; but, though ſpoken with an 
immediate reference to this, the words ſeem 
capable of a larger explanation, and imply 
a general truth. In this enlarged ſenſe, I 
ſhall now conſider them, by applying them 
to thoſe who are ignorant of the goſpel dif- 
zenſation, and to thoſe who live under it. 
The inviſible things of God from the 
creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, 
* being underſtood by the things that are 
* made, even his eternal power and god- 
* head.” Reaſon alone, if rightly improy- 
ed, would have led men to acknowledge a 
ſupreme director, and to pay him the high- 
elt veneration. Never was there an age in 
which the traces of his omnipotence were 
not equally viſible; the works of nature al- 
ways demonſtrated his exiſtence and perfec- 
tions; the ſettled order of the univerſe at- 
teſted his providence; men had always the 
fame natural ſenſe of right and wrong, the 
lame 
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ſame deſire of happineſs, the ſame conſeiouſ- 
neſs of their own dependence. By the ge- 
neral conſtitution of things, virtue was, to 
a conſiderable degree, its own reward, and 
vice, with ſome few exceptians, its own pu- 
niſhment. © When the Gentiles, fays the 
apoſtle Paul, who have not the law;” i. e. 
the revealed and written law of God, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, 
* theſe, not having the law, are a law unto 
© themſelves, who ſhew forth the work of 
* the law written in their hearts, their con- 
* ſciences alſo bearing witneſs, and (as the 
© latter clauſe ſhould be rendered) their rea- 
* ſomngs between one another acculing or 
e elſe excuſing.“ In this text St. Paul aſ- 
ſerts that there is a law of morality indepen- 
dent of revelation, and that it was not un- 
known to the heathen world; and he proves 
this aſſertion from the virtuous actions of 
ſome of them; from the force of conſcience, 
teſtifying their knowledge of ſuch law ; and 
from their private reaſonings referring to its 

confeſſed authority. © In every nation, he 
that feareth God, and worketh righteouſ- 
* nels, is accepted of him.” Theſe two ge- 
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neral qualifications, vhich are here ſaid to 
render men acceptable to the Deity; include 
the whole of piety. and virtue; to endue 
mankind, with theſe is the grand object, and, 
ſo far as relates to this world, the;ukimate 
end, not only of the law of nature, but allo 
of all revealed religion. Theſe ate the grand 
points on Which hang all the law and the 
prophets: This do. ſays our n *and 
e, thou {halt-hve.”- ' a” etal; 
But however plain theſe two noſis >, 
8 religion may appear to thoſe who have 
the happineſs to live in an age and country 


enlightened by revelation; it is evident that 


the firſt of them was very early impaired by 
ignorance, debaſed by ſuperſtition, and at 


length, obliterated by idolatry. But into 


whatever errors men might fall concerning 
the knowledge and worſhip of the Deity, the 


obligation to work righteouſnels, or to be 


punctual ia the performance of the perſonal 
and ſocial duties of liſe, was always known 
and, acknowledged. Bad as the heathen 
world was, it cannot be denied that the an- 
nals of both Greece and Rome furniſh us 
with ſome noble and virtuous characters; 
8 but 
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but however deflcient the heathens were 
in the practice of morality, their rit- 
ings are a ſufficient . proof that they were 
not inſenſible to its obligation. In the works 
of many, and in the lives of ſome, e ſind 
temperance, juſtice, fortitude, benevolence, 
and the other virtues, which their moraliſts 
called offices, exhibited in their faireſt forms, 
and emulating, as it vere, even chriſtian 
perfection. | 

As to their errors reſpecting the Deity, 
thoſe certainly were without excuſe ho 
firſt introduced idolatry; Who when they 
« knew (or might have known) him as God, 

« olorified. him not as ſuch, but changed the 
6 glory « of the incorruptible Deity, into an 
image made like unto corruptible man, 
* and to birds and to four - footed beaſts, 
and to creeping things.“ But when ſuper- 
ſtition had exerted her degrading influence 
over the minds of men, and idolatry, had 
long been eſtabliſhed, could it be expected 
— reaſon, thus blinded by Kü and 
unaſſiſted by revelation, ſhould be ſufficient- 
ly ſtrong in the generality of mankind to 


raiſe them above the bias of education, the 
F force 
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force of example, and the fetters of cuſtom, 
to lead them, in oppoſition to theſe, into 
the knowledge of true religion? 
In a ſmall number of wiſer individuals 
reaſon exerted her utmoſt force and in ſome 
meaſure produced this effect. And as all 
the true worſhippers of God have not ex- 
actly the ſame conceptions of his nature and 
attributes, fo neither were all heathens equal- 
ly idolaters. The characters of Socrates 
and Cicero, their high talents, the manner 
in which they applied them, the moral ten- 
dency of their writings, and the general be- 
neficence of their conduct, confirm this opi- 
nion. They lamented the abject condition 
to which human nature was reduced, and by 
their immortal labours endeavoured to raiſe 
and ennoble it. Their veneration for vir- 
tue increaſed their ardour in the purſuit of 
truth; and the event of their reſearches af. 
ter truth, confirmed them in their regard 
for virtue. | 5 
It is granted, nevertheleſs, that theſe men, 
great and good as they were, reformed not 
their deladed countrymen, that though, in 
ſome of their writings, they oppoſed, yet in 


their 
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their practice they fell into the, prevailing 
ſuperſtition. But let us place ourſelves in 
their ſituation, and candidly conſider what 
peculiar ſtrength of mind, and fortitude of 
diſpoſition, mult be requiſite to enable thoſe 
who have no other than the light of reaſon 
to ſtem the torrent of popular prejudices, to 
ſacrifice every thing that is dear, and even 
life itſelf, to the bei of religious truth, 
Had thele men been accepted of God in 
the manner Cornelius was, it may be pre- 
ſumed that they would gladly have em- 
braced a religion ſo well calculated to re- 
move their doubts, to enlighten their minds, 
to aſſure them of the pardon of their ſins, 
and to animate them in holineſs and virtue. 
To them however this offer was not made ; 
but ſhall we therefore conclude that fo far 
as they were honeſt and ſincere, ſo far as 
they acted agreeably to the knowledge which 
they could attain, they, were rejected of 
God? Far from us be ſuch an illiberal ſuppo- 
fition. God is not auſtere, expecting to reap 
where he has not ſown, or to gather where 
he has not ſtrawed. The righteous Judge of 
the world will render to every man accord- 
ac 712 ing 
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ing to his works, and will beſtow glory, ho- 
nour and peace upon every man that work- 
eth good, upon the Gentile as well as upon 
the Jew. Theſe were ſinners as well as we, 
and ſtood in abſolute need of the pardoning 
mercy of God; but ſhall we conclude be- 
cauſe they were not admitted into that gra- 
Cious covenant by which forgivenels is the 
ſtipulated reward of faith and repentance, 
that they ſhall be excluded from all mercy ? 
raſhly to determine concerning the dealings 
of God with them ill becomes us; it is more 
conſiſtent with our character as Chriſtians 
to be grateful for our own ſuperior privi- 
leges, Pl humbly to hope that the ſame 
mercy which vouchſafed to us the ineſtima- 
ble treaſure of Goſpel grace,, will, in the 
manner and degree which divine wiſdom 
alone can determine, be extended to all 
ho, according to the light they have, fear 
God and work righteouſneſs. 

In whatever I have here ſaid, far be it 
from me to repreſent an acceptance of the 
Goſpel as anneceſſary to ſalvation, or to 
alert that the imperfect characters, of man- 
Kind are of themſelves ſufficient to claim 
ns accep- 
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acceptance with the Deity. Whatever has 
been alleged in excuſe of Heathen blindneſs, 
cannot poſſibly affect thoſe * on whom the 
day ſpring from on high has dawned,” and 
who live within the ſound of the Goſpel. 
Theſe privileges will be either our greateſt 
happineſs or our moſt ſevere misfortune - 
which of theſe will be the event muſt depend 
upon ourſelves, upon the choice we make, 
upon the conduct we purſue. Let not there- 
fore the modern infidel ſhelter himſelf under 
the aſſertion of the text, till he is well aſſur- 
ed that the character it deſcribes is perfectly 
his own. But can he be ſaid to fear God who 
diſregards the truths propoſed in his ſacred 
name ? The importance of the doctrines 
themſelves, and the manner in which they 
are ſet forth, ought ſurely to excite a care- 
ful examination and a reſpectful attention; 
and till after long and cloſe application, till 
after deep reſearches and candid inquiries, 
till after the beſt exertion of our reaſon, un- 
clouded by prejudice and unblinded by 
paſſion, can we reject them and yet flatter 
ourſelyes with impunity? and whoever takes 
theſe pains will find his aſſent to hem moſt 
| Fg firmly 
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firmly eſtabliſhed. But have our modern 
unbelie vers acted in this cautious manner p 
Are they, in general, men of a ſerious turn, 
of eloſe application, of extenſive knowledge 
even of philoſophy ? though to this they 
pretend. Are not the greater part of them 
men of buſineſs or of pleaſure, whoſe pur- 
ſuits divert their attention from theſe impor- 
rant ſubjects ? If any are men of learning, 
have they not been dazzled by the glare of 
vivacity rather than enlightened by ſober 
judgment; or involved in a gloomy ſcepti- 
ciſm which led them to doubt even their 
own exiſtence ? The infidelity of thoſe who 
are not ſuffered to view Chriſtianity, except 
through the falſe medium of Popery, excites 
not our wonder; but it is aſtoniſhing that 
Proteſtants, to whom it is preſented in a ra- 
tional and ſcriptural view, ſhould let them- 
ſelves be miſlead by the malignant miſrepre- 
ſentations of a Voltaire, or the uncomforta- 
ble ſcepticiſm of a Hume, rather than be 
guided - the ſuperior —_—_ and geni- 
Newton. 

If from ſo good a a man as e the 
belief 
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belief and profeſſion of the Goſpel was re- 
quired, we may infer that the beſt of us 
ſtand in need of Chriſtianity, to ſecure the 
hope of glory and immortality from God, 
the rewarder of all who diligently ſeek him. 
However we may fear Cod and work righ- 
teouſneſs, whatever may be our progreſs in 
piety and virtue, we are never ſo perfect in 
either of theſe reſpects as to claim accep- 
tance from the Deity. The virtues even of 
the belt are ſo often defective in principle, 
and counterbalanced with ſo many failings, 
that they need much forgiveneſs for the paſt, 
and much aſſiſtance for the ure; and all 
who are duly ſenſible of this will gladly ac- 
cept of thoſe gracious terms which are of- 
fered in the Goſpel, and ſeek God in the 
way he has there appointed, Would Cor- 
nelius have been excuſable if he had re- 
fuſed to hearken to Saint Peter, and if he had 
pleaded the merit of his piety and virtue, in 
oppoſition to the offers of pardon and aſſiſ- 
tance graciouſly, made to him? Could he 
have maintained the character of one fear- 
ing God, after ſuch a contemptuous rejec- 
tion of the divine mercy ! If reaſon teaches 

F 4 that 
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chat it is our duty to obey God, to what 
part even of natural religion could this cen- 
turion have pretended, after he had wilfully 
rejected the counſel of God, and acted in 
expreſs oppoſition to the will of his Maker, 
declared in the vifion from heaven ? Such 
however is the alarming caſe of thoſe who, 
born and educated in the Chriſtian faith, 
deſpiſe and reject this faith, under pretence 
of adhering to natural religion. Cornelius 
was indeed favoured with a miraculous in- 
terpoſition of providence to effect his con- 
verſion; to us no angel deſcends, no apoſ- 
tles preach; no miracles are preſented : t 

us howeyer divine truth is offered in the 
Scriptures, with fuch accumulated weight of 
evidence as is amply fufficient to convince 
every fincere and humble mind. The voice 
of God 1s the ſame, however different be the 
means of communication: and fo many are. 
our opportunities of religious knowledge 
and improvement, that our ignorance and 
unbelief muſt be wilful inattenti8n and ob- 
ſtinate perverſeneſs. God, who knoweth 
our frame, and remembereth that we are 
| bur duſt, will determine the final ſtate of all 
under 
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under whatever diſpenſation they may have 
lived, according to their conformity to his 
will, fo far as they knew or were able to diſ- 
cover it. Their ſeveral degrees of advan- 
tage will be duly regarded, and the moſt 
equitable arrangement will take place. The 
Heathen who with no expreſs aſſurance, and 
but the preſumptive expectations of a future 
ſlate, yet, through exalted piety or heroic 
benevolence, ſacrificed the enjoyments of 


life, or even life itſelf, was certainly recom- 


mended 'to God upon grounds different from 


thoſe on which a Chriſtian is accepted. And 


thoſe who were guilty of deviations from the 
law of reaſon, as the rule was leſs perfect, 
will have allowances made for them to which 
thoſe under a clearer light can have no 
claim; but greater knowledge ought to be 
productive of greater improvement, and 
when we conſider the general immorality of 
the heathen world, it may be reaſonably 


hoped that Chriſtians will excel them in pi- 


ety and virtue in ſome proportion to the 


ſuperior advantages they enjoy, and that 


thus attaining a much higher degree of holi- 
neſs here, they may be bleſſed with a greater 
meaſure 


— 
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meaſure of happineſs hereafter. But if. we 
Teject the offers of divine mercy through 
Chriſt, if we repent not of our fins, and im- 
prove not the advantages we enjoy, the hea- 
then world will riſe up in judgment againſt 
us, and it will be © our condemnation that 
light is come into the world, but that we 


loved darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 
'* our deeds are evil.” 


To conclude; from the humane reflection 


in the text, let us learn to be charitable in 
our judgment of others. Of all ſpecies of 
injuſtice, that which, like the anathemas of 
the Church of Rome, condemns the ſouls of 
men without compunction, is the moſt hor- 
rid and barbarous. Let us act conſiſtently 


with our character as Chriſtians; let us leave 
our brethren to their own conſciences, and 


unbelievers to the mercy of God. Far from 
preſuming to determine their lot, let us 


humbly implore the common Father of man- 
kind, that all who have embraced the faith 
may continue ſtedfaſt, and that thoſe who 
are ſtrangers to it may find acceptance 
through the compaſſion of their God and 


Redeemer. 
SER- 
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SERMON V. 


Take, my brethren, the Prophets who have 
[hoken in the name of the Lord, for an ex- 
ample of ſuffermg affliction and of patience. 

James v. 10. 


AN is ſo formed by nature, that ex- 
amples, whether good or bad, have 
a great influence upon him. The bad in- 
deed have more power to corrupt than the 
good to reform the world: nevertheleſs, 
upon all who are well diſpoſed, good exam- 
ples are not without a conſiderable effect; 
nor are even bad examples without their 
uſe. The ſacred writings give us remarka- 
ble inſtances of both kinds ; thoſe of wick- 
edneſs and impiety are pointed out as ſo 
many fatal rocks which we ought carefully 
to ſhun, while thoſe of piety and virtue are 
ſet up as lights to direct our courſe. 
Ot the latter claſs there are four kinds 
propoſed to us in the divine oracles. The 
firſt 
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firſt is the example of the adorable and ever 
bleſſed God, the center and ſource of all 
perfection. In proportion to their confor- 
mity to him, the goodneſs and excellence of 
all other beings are to be eſtimated. The 
next is that of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who is 
e the brightnels of his Father's glory, and the 
expreſs image of his perſon;“ in him all 
the moral perfections of the Deity are ſof- 
tened and exhibited in our nature. From 
him therefore we are to learn what we ought 
to be, and how we ought to act, © walking 
* as hewalked,” © having the fame mind in 
us: that was in him, and confidering him 
* who endured contradiction of ſinners 
4 againſt himſelf, leſt we be weary and faint 
in our minds.“ Next to him we ought to 
attend to the examples of the holy angels, 
whom we acknowledge it our duty to imi- 
tate when, according to the inſtructions of 
our divine Maſter, we pray that the will of 
God * may be done on earth as it is in hea- 
ven.“ We are alſo: called upon to regard 
the examples of men of like. paſſions and 
ftailties with ourſelves who were diſtinguiſh- 
ed for their piety and virtue. There are ſome 

| pecu- 
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peculiar circiiniftitices of aſifulneſs and ad 


vantage attending each of theſe models, . buy 
it is to the latter kind of them that the text 
requires our attention. Though the exam- 
ple of Chriſt is, beyond comparifon; mot 
bright and illuſtrious, yet are ve not to 
neglect that of any of the ſervants of God 
and the Jewiſh prophets alſo; {6 far as their 
conduct was generally pious and virtuous, 
are here recommended to'our attention. We 
are not indeed called upon to imitate them 
in thoſe particulars which related to their 
prophetic office, nor even to follow them in 
all their actions, for in many things the con 
duct of ſome of them was highly blameable; 
but we are to reſemble them in their pious 
deportment, eſpecially in their ſteady faith 
concerning the objects of another world, in 
oppoſition to the temptations of this, and in 
their patience under afflictions, by which 
they were enabled to overeome their trials 
and to perſev/e in their duty amidtt all the 
difficulties of their courſe. 

This is the. ſum and purpoſe of 45 Abo. 
tles advice, froni which I ſhall take occa- 
ſion to conſider the advantage of attending 
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10 good examples as patterns for our imita- 
tion, and the encouragement we have to co- 
py them in our own conduct. 

Good examples in general tend to eſtab- 
liſh us in the belief of the infinite importance 
and advantages of true religion, which ap- 
pears with moſt convincing evidence when, 
in the lives and actions of thoſe who profeſs 
it, we behold a lovely counterpart of its di- 
vine doctrines and admirable precepts. By 
theſe means truth and virtue are realized, 
clothed. as it were with a body, and made 
vilible in the moſt attractive form. Exam- 
ples. of piety and virtue are ſtriking demon- 
{trations of the beauty and energy of the re- 
ligious principles from which they flow. 
The cauſe is known by its effects, the foun- 
tain by its ſtreams. 

Good examples are further advantageous 
as they are corrective : they ſtrongly operate 
upon the principles of an ingenuous ſhame, 
and therefore contribute to reform the vi- 
cious and to improve the virtuous. As the 
faults of a deformed object are moſt diſcern- 
able and diſguſting when placed near one 


that is beautiful, fo vice and folly never ap- 


pear 
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pear in all their odious ſhape and colours 
till brought into compariſon with wiſdom 
and virtue. Hence the finner is alarmed: 
his conſcience reproaches him with the wiſe 
choice and virtuous conduct of the good 
man, as well as with his own folly and vice. 
Even the man of virtue when he contem- 
plates another who excels him either in the 
general character of goodneſs, or in ſome 
particular qualities or attainments, is hum- 
bled under the ſenſe of imperfections to 
which perhaps he would otherwiſe have paid 
but little attention. In this reſpect the ex- 
amples of good men have an advantage be- 
yond even that of Chriſt, all excellent and 
perfect as it is. In him the moſt exalted 
goodneſs appears not fo wonderful, nor are 
we, upon comparing our lives with his, lia- 
ble to be ſo much concerned at the great 
diſparity between them, becauſe he was the 
Son of God in a ſublime and unrivalled 
ſenſe, and endued with'the ſpirit in the ſame 
boundleſs meaſure. It is therefore highly 
uſeful to contemplate imperfect 'mortals, 
born in all reſpects like ourſelves, ſet upon 
our own level, and yet triumphing by faith 

| over 
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over all the temptations of the world ; ſuch 
examples of faith, patience, and fortitude, 
under trials of 1 Innocence, piety, and virtue 
are pointed out to us in the ancient prophets, 
and in the apoſtles of our bleſſed Lord and 
Saviour. 8 

We may alſo obſerve that ſuch good and 
amiable models are powerfully attractive. 
Their luſtre is truly bright, their beauty 
truly alluring: they ſeize on our eſteem, 
ſteal our affections, and ſo inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the ſoul as by inſenſible degrees 
to transform it into their owrlikeneſs. - As 
the load - ſtone has not only ay attractive vir- 
tue in itſelf, but alſo communicates it to the 
iron it touches, ſo good examples, ſeriouſly 
attended to, transfuſe their own qualities 
into us, improve our tempers, reform our 
conduct, and render us in all reſpects bet- 
ter. Beſides, the examples of thoſe who 
have acquitted themſelves well in their mo- 
ral warfare, have an animating effect which 
infuſes lite, ſpirit and vigour, which inſpires 
reſolution and courage to encounter any 
difficulties that may occur in the way of 


duty. The, ſingle example of St. Paul, in a 
time 
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time of perſecution, was of admirable uſe to - 


the cauſe of his bleſſed Maſter. He tells us 
that © his bonds in Chriſt were manifeſt in 
* all the palace and in all other places, and 
* that many of the brethren waxing confi- 
* dent by his bonds were much more bold 
to ſpeak the word of truth without fear.” 
When the ſincere follower of Chriſt con- 
templates the pditrious patterns held up to 
him in Scripture, he will naturally be led to 
reflect that he is not ſingle in the difficulties 
of the human race: he ſees the examples of 
others before him, who, after. having en- 


dured all the trials of a painful courſe, have 


now reached the goal, have © come off con- 
* querorsand more than conquerors, throu gh 
* him that loved and died to redeem them.” 


Through the divine bleſſing and aſſiſtance 


he avill determine to tread the ſame path, 


and, like them, deſpiſe the allurements and 


terrors of the world. Under the infirmities 
and preſſures of the preſent ſtate he will la- 
bour to bear up as they did; and though, 
while in this frail tabernacle, he may ſome- 
times groan under his burden, -) he will ear- 


neſtly endeavour to perform the duties, and 
G to 
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to enjoy the ſatisfactions of religion; he will 
be as happy in meditation with God and 
Chriſt, and in the exerciſe of faith and hope, 
of devotion and virtue, as his circumſtances 
will permit. 

It is highly uſeſul to attend not only to the 
patterns propoſed in Scripture, but alſo to 
all thoſe good examples which through any 
other means fall within the ſphere of our 
knowledge; more particularly of ſuch per- 
ſons as have been perſecuted for righteouſ- 
neſs ſake, and have with heroic fortitude 
borne witnels to the truth in the face of ſuf- 
ferings and death. Theſe lead back our 
thoughts to thoſe glorious martyrs of the 
earlier ages of Chriſtianity, whom Scripture 
has rendered immortal; they are admirable 
confirmations of thoſe relations, and tend 
not only to revive their impreſſions upon 
the mind, but alſo to render them deeper. 
They prove that our bleſſed Lord has not 
withdrawn his protection from his church, 
but has, even in the moſt degenerate times, 
ſome faithful and ſincere followers, who be- 
lieve and truſtin him as their Saviour, obey 


him as their Lord and maſter, imitate him as 
their 


\ 
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their pattern, and openly confeſs him before 
men. Such inſtances being nearer and 
more familiar to us than thoſe of ancient 
times, generally make a ſtronger impreſſion 
upon us, render us more aſhamed of our - 
inferiority, and excite a generous emulation 
and ardour in the exertion of our moral 
powers. 

If we have borne any particular relation 
to perſons eminent for piety and virtue, their 
examples ought to be peculiarly beneficial 
to us. It may be preſumed that, by our 
greater affection and regard for ſuch en- 
deared friends, we ſhall be better prepared 
to receive the influence of their good exam- 
ples. If we have had the benefit of their 
inſtructions and reproofs, of their admoni- 


tions, prayers and counſels,' we ſhall be the 


more inexcuſable if we are not diſpoſed to 
reſemble them. To be ſo happily circum- 
ſtanced without recerving improvement from 
our advantages, will argue the utmoſt de- 
pravity of heart. The fin of Elis ſons was 
great in departing from the way in which 
they had been trained by him, but it re- 


ceived additional aggravation from the pat- 
G2 tern 
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tern of: piety and virtue which, their: father 
had exhibited in the hole of his life. 

Again, though living examples have this 
advantage that they arè continually before 
our view, and therefore cannot eaſily be 
overlooked or forgotten, yet upon ſome 
other accounts, the examples of our pious 
friends and acquaintance who are removed 
out of the world by death, are more likely 
to he regarded and followed. It is a juſt 
obſervation of a Roman Poet, that from 
** envy men often flight the virtue while it is 
* preſent, which they ought to prize, and 
* yet when it is removed, praiſe it and la- 
*© ment its loſs.” * That envy Which would 
not ſuffer them to do juſtice to ſuperior me- 
rit while living dies together with:the object 
of it, and is ſucceeded by love and venera- 
tion. Death ſtamps a kind of ſacred cha-. 
racter upon deceaſed virtue, and "draws!-a 
veil over any little blemiſhes that might be- 
fore have dimined the brightneſs of its luſ- 
tre; as in a noble Natu or Reer piece of 
ict rn Yau mM; mort ans I Tv Ante; 
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Sublatam ex oculis quærimus invidi.” 
Ho R. Lib. 3. Od. 15, 
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painting, in which the: juſt rules of propor- 
tion are gbſerved;:all[thoſe; rough touches 
or inequalities that diſpleaſeduhe eye when! 
i as viewed too near, vaniſliſat once when) 
it ia placed at a proper diſtanem B a1 | 
Eminent examples of pietynand virtue, 
whether near or more remote are like 
lights ſet up in the World for: ilie direction; 
of mankind in :gene ral, and forthe! comfort 
of the good: ſome of theſe, ke the lumi 
naries of heaven, extend their influence to 
all nations and times. Such are Scripture: 
examples, among which that of our bleſſed 
Lord ſhines like the ſun in the firmament of 
heaven; others are of more contracted ii in- 
lluence, and, with reſpeet to mankind, are 
ſooner extinguilhed, though they ſhall ſhine 
for ever in the kingdom of their Father. 
We ought to be thankful for every good 
example that comes within our knowledge, 
and to oppoſe them to thoſe ſinful ones 
with which the world: abounds, in order to 
preſerve ourſelves from the general conta- 
gion, chuſing rather to imitate a few that 
do * chan to follow a giddy multitude to 
do evil. | | 
G 3 In 
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In order to induce us to imitate thoſe ex · 
cellent examples which are held forth to us 
in Scripture, or which by any other means 
come within the circle of our knowledge, 
let us attend to the following encouraging 
conſiderations. 

We ſerve the ſame God and Father. He 
who was the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob, of Moſes, and of all the pious pro- 
phets, is the God of his people now, He 
has been their friend and refuge in all paſt _ 
ages, and will be ſo to the remoteſt periods 
of time. With regard to thoſe who have 
lived fince the goſpel, we may obſerve that 
we ſerve not only the ſame God, but alſo 
the ſame Redeemer even Jeſus Chriſt, wha 
is ©. the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for 
te ever.” He is as deſerving of the zeal and 
fidelity of his ſervants now, as ever, has the 
ſame bleſſings treaſured up in himſelf, the 
fame power in heaven, and the fame care of 
his people here on earth. If we cultivate 
repentance and faith, piety and virtue, we 
have the ſame hopes of acquiring' his fa- 
vour, for he is no reſpecter of perſons, 
** but in every 1 nation they who fear Godand 

2 work 
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„ him.” 

Another encouraging circumſtance is tin 
we profeſs the ſame doctrine, in general, 
even with thoſe whotived before the time of 
Chriſt. We acknowledge with them that 
© God is, and that he is the rewarder of all 
© who diligently ſeek him ; that withoat this 
e faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe him.“ We 
own that we are *pilgrims and ſtrarigers 
© here,” that © we have no continuing city” 
in this world, but feek one to come,” and 
that we muſt purſue our journey to it in the 
paths of piety and virtue. We differ from 
them only in thoſe things, in which they 
would cheerfully have agreed with us, had 
they been ſo happy as to have known them. 
Indeed we cannot ſo properly be ſaid to 47 
fer from, as to go beyond, and in point of 
advantage to ſoar above them. And with 
regard to thoſe who have lived ſince the diſ- 
covery of the Goſpel we may well ſay we 
profeſs the ſame doctrine with them. The 
doctrine of Chriſt, which made ſuch a 
change in the world is not loſt. For though 
the firſt preachers and profeſſors of it are 
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long ſince dead the truth ſtill ſurvives, and 
will for ever ſurvive them. The doctrines 
of the goſpel were indeed ſpoken before 
they were written, but the things delivered 
were the ſame, and have an equal right to 
claim our attention. As to the miracles that 
accompanied the firſt propagation of the 
goſpel, they were intended only to gain be- 
lievers to it as a divine revelation, and there- 
ſore hen they had anſwered this end they 
ere no longer needed. We may ſay of 
them, in general, what the Apoſtle Paul 
does of tongues, they are for a ſign, not 
unto them that believe, but unto them who 
believe not.“ Why then ſhould: not this 
holy religion, when men have free acceſs to 
the fountains of Scripture knowledge, bring 
forth the fruits which it produced in the be- 
ginning, nay ſuch as ſince that time it has 
actually produced in many who had not 
better opportunities than we have of being 
acquainted with ©the truth as it is in, Jeſus.” 
Again, we are bleſſed with the ſame aſſiſ- 
tance, we are favoured with the ſame out- 
ward means and inftitutions, we are bleſſed 
with the public * of God, the benefit 
22 | of 


of prayer, of the preaching his word, and of 
the adminiſtration of the ſacraments; we have 
moral and religious treatiſes in abundance, 


doctrinal, practical and devotional. Nor is 


there any want of internal aſſiſtance and 
conſolation that either our on | weakneſs, 
the irregularity of our paſſions, or che temp- 
tations with Which we are encompaſſed may 
render neceſſary to fortiſy and encourage us 
in our Chriſtian courſe. The fincere fol- 
lowers of our Lord have his gracious pro- 
mile to aſſure them that their aids will be 


proportioned io their neceſſities, that God 


will lay no burden upon them but what he 
will help them to bear; will permit no 


temptation to befall them, in the way of 
their duty, but what he vill aſſiſt them to 


overcome; nor expect any degree of perfec- 
tion from them but what he will empower 
them to attain. | The ſame grace that ope- 
rated ſo effectually on the firſt Chriſtians, 
even in the greateſt of the Apoſtles, ſhall be 
mighty alſo, though in a different manner, 
towards the meaneſt faithful diſciple of 
Chriſt, whoſe wants demand it, and who is 
careful not to rective it in vain. 
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To conclude all, let it be conſidered that 
we have the promiſe and expectation of the 
ſame reward with them. | 

In this reſpect we have greatly the advan- 
tage of the Jewiſh prophets, who, like all 
the other ſervants of God before the publi- 
cation of the Goſpel, beheld the promiſes 
afar off, through the dim twilight of ritual 
and ceremonial ſhadows; but theſe are now 
happily diſperſed, and the grand promiſe of 
life and immortality, which comprehends all 
the reſt, 1s brought to light by the Goſpel. 
When the Apoſtle Paul was © ready to be 
© offered, and the time of his departure was 
„ at hand,” he comforts himſelf and tri- 
umphs in the near view of his diffolation, in 
a ſtrain truly pious and heroic : I have 
e ſought the good fight, I have kept the 
« faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me 
« a crown of glory, which the Lord the 
« righteous Judge ſhall give unto me in that 
&« day ;” and that the ſincere followers of 
Chriſt in all future ages might not think 
theſe conſolations were peculiar to him, he 
immediately adds, “ and not unto me only 
« but unto all them alſo that love his ap- 
ͤäpear- 
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+ pearing,” fo as ſeriouſly and diligently to 
prepare for it, In other races all run, but 
one only receiveth the prize, but in the 
Chriſtian courſe every competitor who runs 
with faith and patience the race that is ſet 
before him, is certain of conquering and of 
being crowned; - And ſurely the prize is 
richly worth contending for! We learn 
from the hiſtory of ancient Greece, and alfo 
from ſeveral alluſions to it in many parts of 
St. Paul's Epiſtles, that they who ſtrove for 
maſtery in the Olympic games were obliged 
in their preparatory exerciſes to exert much 
patience, temperance, and ſelf denial ; this 
they did, as the Apoſtle obſerves, to obtain 
a corruptible crown: corruptible indeed 
being only a wreath of olive, parſley or lau- 
rel; whereas the Chriſtian is called to con- 
tend for one that is incorruptible, and by 
way of glorious eminence ſtyled a crown of 
life. And ſhall not this reward, and the ex- 
ample of thoſe pious perſons who have 
gained it animate and encourage us? Shall 
we not be excited to piety and virtue when 
we recollect that glorious cloud of witneſſes 
who have gone before us in the ſame way 


that 
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chat we are invited to follow. ho tlirough 
faith and patience inherit the promiſes a“ 
God forbid that we ſhould be indolentoand 
lifeleſs in theſe. infinitely; important purſuitz, 
en the meaneſt, and oſten, alas ] the moſt 

| wy trifle. of this world: ſhall.xender usAall 
fervour and activity. Attentibely therefore 
let us eye all the good examples with which: 
we are acquainted, eſpecially thoſe recorded 
in the divine Word, that by.carefully oblerys 
ing the, noble-and virtuous manner in which 
others acquitted themſelves;: we: may catch. 4 
portion of that heavenly ardgur. which ani- 
mated them, that after having ſhared in the, 
neceſlary. and hanourahle,toils of their;,cons; 
Hlict, we may at length be made partakers 
of their victory, and of, the everlaſting. hot 
nours prepared for us by our forerunner and, 
Lord in the manſions of his, Father's houſę, 
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TT nk occur to all who- are * 
+! with human nature, that familiarity, even 
with thoſe things which are in themſelves 
moſt excellent, is apt to diminiſh our atten- 
tion to them. This is but too much the caſe 
even with our religious ſervices, and the ob- 
ſervation has often been applied as an argu- 
ment againſt forms of prayer. To enter up- 
on thè diſcuſſion of this queſtion would be 
foreign to our preſent ſubject, I ſhall there- 
fore only obſerve; that, even allowing to the 
abjection all the validity that can be de- 
manded, it is abundantly compenſated by 
many obvious advantages. But the objec- 
tion, if applicable to forms of human com- 
poſition, is not leſs fo; to that moſt excellent 
model of devotion; commonly called the 
Lords Prayer; and much is it to be feared 
chat, in conſequence of frequently repeating 

it, 
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it, many pronounce it without that attention 
to its comprehenſive meaning which ought 
to accompany it. It is true that we have a 
ſhort, but excellent, explanation of it in our 
Church Catechiſm, which might be ſufficient 
for inſtruction ; but as the intent of ꝓreach- 
ing is not ſo much to inform men of what 
they do not know, as to remind them of that 
with which they are already acquainted, but 
of which, from the various purſuits of the 
world, they are too apt to be negligent and 
forgetful, there can be no impropriety in the 
preacher's occaſionally reminding them of 
topics which, though to ſome they may ap- 
pear trite and common, are in themſelves of 
infinite importance, and may be highly uſe- 
ful to a Chriſtian audience, as they may pre- 
vent their worſhip from degenerating into 
the mere ſervice of the lips, in which the 
underſtanding is unengaged and the heart 
unaffected. 
With this view it is proper, at different 
times, to direct our attention, not only to 
' the general intention and ſcope of the Lord's 
Prayer, but alſo to the meaning of ſome of 
its petitions, That on which I now wiſh to 


engage 
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engage your thoughts is ſo ſhort, but at the 
ſame time ſo comprehenſive, that without 
ſome guide we may probably not underſtand 
its full extent. In order therefore to aſſiſt 
you in this I ſhall endeavour to explain its 
meaning, and to deduce ſome practical in- 
ferences from it. 

As our bleſſed Lord placed love to God 
at the head of the moral duties, and declar- 
ed it to be the firſt and great command- 
ment, ſo in his excellent prayer the firſt 
petitions which we are directed to preſent, 
are thoſe which relate to God and religion; 
and among theſe that which intreats that the 
name of God may be hallowed or ſanctified, 

claims the foremoſt rank. 

As our Lord was addreſſing himſelf to 
thoſe of the Jews, whoſe acquaintance with 
letters was confined to the books of the Qld 
Teſtament, it was not only natural but high- 
ly proper that he ſhould adapt his inſtruction 
to their capacities, by uſing expreſſions which 
were borrowed from their facred writings 
with which they were familiar. 

Of this kind are the expreſlions in this pe- 
tition: the word to khallow or ſanctify was 

uſed 
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uſed by the Jews, when applied to perſons 
or things, to ſignify ſeparating them from 
the common purpoſes of hfe, and devoting 
them to religious uſes; but when applied to 
the ſupreme Being, it required a more com- 
prehenſive meaning, and ſignified the ado- 
ration, homage and praiſe due to the Deity. 
It 3s of the ſame import with the phraſe to 
glorify God, that is, to celebrate his perfec- 
tions, and to render him thoſe: honours 
which he ſo richly deſerves from us. He is 
repreſented as ſaying to Aaron, I will be 
* ſancuhed in them that come nigh me, and 
“before all the people will I be gloriſied;“ 
and he declares by his -prophet Ezekiel, 
* Behold, I am againſt thee, O Zidon, and 
© I vill be glorified in the midſt of thee, and 
„they ſhall know that I am the Lord, when 
© I ſhall have executed judgment in her, and 
«ſhall be ſanctified in her.“ 

The name of Gd is alſo a Hebrew expreſ- 
ſion, which is variouſly uſed by the writers 
of the Old Teſtament. Sometimes it ſtands 
for the Deity himſelf : thus, to praiſe, to 
cal} upon, and to bleſs the name of God, is 


to celebrate the praiſes, to intreat che pro- 
tection, 
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tectionzc- and toi offer the —_ of a grate 
ful heart to' Gott himſelf. 581 n 


In this ſenſe to hallow te dui of tlie 
Deity, is to worſhip the one true .God in 
oppoſition to the idols of the heathens, to 
acknowledge him as creator, preſerver and 
governorcof all things; hence in che 44th 
Pſalm, © to forget the name of our God,” is 
uſed as ſynonimous to the expreſſion of 
*, ſtretching out our hands to a ſtrange 
5 god;“ and ſigniſies an apoſtacy from the 
worſhip of the true God to that of idols. 

In other places the name of God is uſed 
to ſignify the infinite perfections or attri- 


butes of the Deity; his 'gobdneſs; his know- | 
ledge; his wiſdom, his mercy, his truth, his 


fidelity, his power, his omnipreſence and 
his providence. In this ſenſe David fays, 


* they that know thy name,” that is all thy 


perſections, will put their truſt in thee.“ 
According to this meaning of the word, 
to hallow the name of God is to form juſt 
ideas of the divine Being, to acknowledge 
his perfections, and zealouſly to embrace 
every opportunity of making them known 
to our Ir eee to declare to man- 

1 kind 
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kind that ** there'is none good but one, that 
* is God ;” that © he is the bleſſed and only 
*« potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
* lords, who only hath immortality dwel- 
ling in light tanto which no man can ap- 
* proach, whom no man hath ſeen. or can 
*-ſee, do whom be ROSEN and power ever- 
9 laſing. oc} 

By the name of God i is ſometimes meant 
that religion which he hath revealed to marr. 
Thus © the place which God'hath choſen to 
ce ſet his name there, meant that which he 
had appointed for the rites of the religion he 
had revealed by Moſes; and the apoſtle 
Paul tells the firſt Chriſtians that the name 
of God,” that is the religipn of Chriſt, © is 
& blaſphemed- among the Gentiles Hen 
«ther immoral conduct“ 

Wo hallow the name of God ſignifies 
therefore to perſevere in the profeſſion of 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, and to adorm this doc- 
trine, by all dur conduot; to“ walk honeſtly, 
*:giving none occaſion to che adverſary to 
* peak reproachfully,“ anq te * make our 
eight fo ſhine before men that hey may 
«1 by, rams our father who is in heaven. 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtiy, to ſum up all that has been ſuid, 
e may obſerve that in this petition we ex- 
our moſt fervent and fineere deſire chat 
all men ſhould attain to the knowledge of 
* the truth,” ſhould acknowledge the * only 
true God and Jeſus Chriſt whom he hath 
* fentz?* and ſhould form juſt ideas of his 
 perfections ; that every totigue ſhould praiſe 
and every knee bow before him; that all 
intelligent ' beings ſhould know, ſerve and 
obey him; that all nations, and particularly 
thoſe with which we are connected, ſhould 
fear his power and worfhip his adorable ex- 
oellence, ſhould venerate his wiſdom, ſhould 
love his goodneſs, ſhould truſt i in his pro- 
miſes and rely upon his merey; that all 
mankind may learn and profeſs his true reli- 
gion, and live in a manner conformable to 
their faith, their knowledge and cheir 
From what has been ſaid of this petites, 
it is evident that it ſuppoſes ſeveral impor- 
tant duties to be performed by us, and that 
when we preſent it we lay ourſelves under 
an obligation & diſcharge them. To offer 
this prayer and not to reflect on the duties 
which it impoſes upon us, would be a molt , 
H2 impious 
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impious / mockery of the Moſt, High; and 
yet it s much to be feared that, this petitian 
is often pronounced as a mere form of words, 
without attending to the obligations __ 
we thereby ackhowledge and rener. 
Let it however be obſerved that 3 we 
are commanded to pray that the name of 
God may be hallowed, ve are not to ima- 
gine that the! glory, the hopout and happt- 
neſs of the divine Being can either be in- 
creaſed by the worſhip or diminiſhed by the 
ungrateful neglect of inſignificant; mortals. 
Look unto the heavens and ſee, behold 
* the; clouds which are higher than thou 
0 A thou ſinneſt what doſt thou againſh him ? 
« .or.at thy tranlgreſſions be multiplied what 
« « daſt thou unto him? If thou be righteous 
£ what, giveſt thou him ? or what,receiveth 
s * he; of. thine hand? Thy; wickedneſs may 
«6 hurt a man as thou art, and thy righteouſ- 
'« neſs may profit the ſon pf man; but can a 
e man be profitable unto God, as he chat. is 
.* wiſe may he profitable unto himſelf ? Is it 
0 any pleaſure, to the Alrthghty that thou 
« art righteous? or is it gain to him that 
Ait 100 thai makelt thy ways perfect?“ Mis glo- 
ry 
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ry and happineſs, like all his other perſec- 
tions, are inſinite and immutable. He ever 
Wag, he is, and ever will be the ſame, whe- 
ther he he adored or neglected by his crea- 
tures. When therefore intelligent beings 
are exhorted to glorify: God, it muſt be un- 
rats only, with, relation to themlelyes, 

their fellow: creatures, to whom. they 
— celebrate his. perfections. By chis we 
improve our own diſpoſitions | and may pro- 
mote the improvement of others; but no- 
thing could be more abſurdly impious than 
for the greateſt of the ſons of man, ho is a 
mere Vorm of the duſt, to ſuppoſe t that he 
could, contribute any, thing to increaſe che 
glory, or augment the happineſs of the un- 
changeable God. It; 1s for our ſakes alone 
that the Deity, requires us to praiſe and adore 
him, and the command itſelf is an inſtance 
of his goodneſs towards us. For if we know, 
celebrate, and adore his glorious attributes; 
we ſhall be rendered more perfect and more 
happy by this nobleſt employment of our. 
minds, which will be elevated, purified and 
improved in all their faculties, Man will 
berepy become acquainted with the true 
ito 1 3 beauty 
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beauty of virtue and goodneſs, and with the 
ſource of all perfection; if he contemplates 
theſe ſublime ſubjects aright, he will not fail 
to find his affections powerfully engaged, 
and his inclination excited to conform his 
conduct to that model of perfection which 
he will conſtantly keep in view, How hap- 
py would human ſociety become, if proper 
and lively notions of the divine attributes 
wete impreſſed upon every mind, and pene- 
trated every heart! It would then be like 
that of the bleſſed inhabitants of heaven ; 
man would then be good, juſt, merciful and 
true, in humble imitation of his heavenly. 
Father. We ſhould chen be happy even in 
this world, as the reſult of our own perfec-. 
tion, and that of all around us, Moral evil 
with all its train of dreadful conſequences, 
would then, inſtead of diſturbing mankind, 
be baniſhed from the earth, But though 
ſuch a perfect ſtate of innocence and virtue 
cannot be expected in this diſpenſation of 
trial and probation, yet the more the name 
of God is hallowed, the nearer will be our 
approach towards it; and certainly what- 
ever brings us at all nearer to ſuch a ſtate of 
feli- 
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felicity muſt be in the utmoſt degree deſira- 
ble; it is therefore our higheſt tereſt that 
the Deity ſhould be known and truly ſanc- 
tified by us all, and eſpecially by thoſe with 
whom our lot is caſt in the connections 
either of civil or domeſtic ſociety. Hence 
when we offer the petition © Hallowed be thy 
name!“ we pray for the promotion of our 

own ſafety and happineſs. 
God manifeſts himſelf to man as to an in 
telligent and moral agent by the dictates of 
reaſon and conſcience, ; by bis works of 
creation, and by the diſpenſations of his 
providence. Within us we have a princi- 
ple of light and truth, which leads us up 
to the Supreme Being, and without us a 
vaſt volume is opened to our view which 
all may peruſe: there, in plain yet ſublime 
characters, are traced the moſt ſtriking in- 
ſtances of the omnipotence, the inſmite 
knowledge, wiſdom and goodneſs of him, 
who made all things by be power and pre- 
ſerves all things' by his providence, How 
ſtupid and negligent muſt they be who do 
not perceiye the wonders of divine bounty! 
How ungrateful thoſe who enjoy them 
14 without 
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without attending to them! How obſti- 
nately preſumptuous thoſe whom, when 
they arè capable of perceiving them, they 
do not lead back to the grand Firſt. Cauſe, 
from which all fecondary cauſes derive their 
relation and efficacy! Contemplate the 
earth on which we divell with the other 
worlds,” Which ſurround the ſun (which is a 
million of times greater than our earth,) 
and defcribe' revolutions fo conſtant and re- 

Har as to/aſtoniſh thoſe the moſt, who 

ave moſt diligently ſtudied them. Conſi- 
der the fixed ſtars' placed at various, yet to 
as immeaſurable diſtances, ſome of them 
ſurpaſſing the ſun in magnitude, and giving 
light and heat to planetary ſyſtems like 
ours. Imagination is loſt and bewildered 
in the contemplation of works ſo immenſe, 
chat, when compared with the vaſt uni- 
verſe, our ſun, with all the planets which 
roll around it, is but as a grain of ſand on 
the ſhore 1 in proportion to the earth. But 
the power, wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator are not leſs evident in the moſt mi- 
note; khan in the greateſt of his works. 
The microſtope diſcovers a new world of 
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wonders. The ſtructure of the ſmalleſt i in- 
ſect, which to the naked eye appears an in- 
diviſible point, is not leſs aſtoniſhing than 
that of the largeſt animal. We there diſ- 
cern a variety, and connection of bodily or- 
gans {o admirably adapted, to the mode of 
life, and an apparatus | {o exquiſi itely ſuited 
to the manner of ſubſiſtence appointed for 
theſe diminutive” beings, that nothing leſs 
than infinite wiſdom and power could have 
contrived and created them. A celebrated 
naturaliſt of this country * aſſerts that he 
has obſerved living inſects ſo ſmall that a 
hundred 'million of them together ſcarcely 
Fan the magnitude of a grain of ſand. 
Whence comes it then that the name of 
God is not hallowed by all tris creatures ? 
Is ĩt pollible that er can be real atheiſts, 
Who coolly and deliberately deny the exil- 
tence of a firlt intelligent Cauſe? Alas! it 
is but too true, that ſuch have been found 
in nations highly civilized, and among the 
higher ranks, 1 in theſe, But what is more 
aſtoniſhing, even. among thoſe who have 
explored all the depths of ſcience, and have 
adorned their minds with all the riches of 


human 
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human literature, ſome have been ſo blind - 
ed by their pride as © to ſay in their hearts, 
* There is no God!” This would not be 
ſurprizing in ignorant uncultivated ſavages; 
_ yet even the moſt uncivilized nations 
ſeem, amidit all the ſuperſtition and idola- 
try. to which they are enſlaved, to have 
ſome faint ideas of an intelligent Cauſe, 
which however abſurd. and erroneous are 
ſill more rational than the groſs ſelf-delu- 
fions of atheiſm, 

But, alas ! the name of God is far from 
being truly known and ſanctified even 
among many who profeſs to believe in the 
revelation of his word, and to be the diſci- 
ples of the Saviour. In how large a part of 
the chriſtian world is the goſpel debaſed by 
the. vain, traditions of men! and how many 
are there on whom, inſtead of the rational 
doctrines and ſimple duties of the New 
Teſtament, are impoſed the belief of unintel- 
ligible myſteries, and the practice of vain 
and often idolatrous ceremonies ! But, 
perhaps, it will be contended that ſuch ſu- 
perſtition is infinitely preferable to atheiſm ; 
that, except in extraordinary caſes which, 

cam 
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comparatively ſpeaking, ſeldom occur, it 
neither diſſplves the obligations of morality, 
nor looſens the ties of ſociety; that by pre · 
ſerving order and ſubordination, it, in a 
great meaſure, anſwers the end of true re- 
ligion, and that from the change which, 
during this century has taken place in the 
opinions of mankind, there is little danger 
of the overwhelming tyranny of ſuperſti- 
tion, or of its propagating .ats tenets by fire 
and ſword. We grant all this. We allow 
that the errors of the head have not always 
an immediate influence on the affections of 
the heart; and that, even among thoſe who 
from ignorance are attached to the moſt ſu- 
perſtitious tenets and practices, there are 
many pious and virtuous individuals, who 
to the belt of their knowledge ſerve God in 
the manner they ſincerely believe to be moſt 
acceptable to him; yet, as Proteſtants, we 
cannot but deplore the prevalence of ſuper- 
ſtition, | becaule, from the experience both 
of paſt and preſent times, we are perſuaded 
that it is fatal to true and vital religion, and 
that it tends to promote atheiſm and infideli- 
ty, In a church which prohibits all free in- 

quiry, 
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quiry, and tolerates no departure from its 
dictates, they, i whoſe minds are toa much 
enlightEned not to ſee the abſurdity of many 

of its tenets, have no opportunity of better 
inſtruction; the doubts which are firſt ſug- 
geſted by thoſe things which, :though of hu- 
man invention, they have always been 
taught to conſider as inſeparably connected 
with the goſpel, are eaſily extended to the 
whole of chriſtianity, which hence they con- 
template with indifference and contempt, as 
fit only to keep vulgar minds in ſubjection: 
thus they gradually loſe a ſenſe of all reli- 
gious obligation, and become the ſlaves of 
thoſe vicious inclihations, Which they can 
indulge without being obnoxious to human 
laws, till at length the licentiouſneſs of 
their conduct confirms the unbelief which 
had given riſe io it. Never having dared 
to propoſe : their firſt doubts as matters of 
ſerious inveſtigation, they now vent their 
infidelity in oblique:infinuations and ſarcaſ. 
tie hints, which are recommended to the 
gay and thoughtleſs by the graces of coni- 
poſition and the livelineſs of wit; and their 


effect illuſtrates the promptitude with Which 
the 
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human mind, when once certain princi⸗ 
ples are relaxed, flies ſrom the extreme of 
credulity io the oppoſite extreme of 4nfigeli. 
ty. „ Shouldga country, in xhich this, com 
tempt of geligion and morals prevails among 
the great, undengo any revolution, by 
which the diſcipline of its church j-aboliſh, 
ed, and the reſtraints of the former govern; 
ment removed, what can be expected but 
that the incredulity; of the more enlighten- 
ed, and the licentiouſneſs of the; great, 
ſhould be diffuſed among all che inferior 
ranks of men; or that the reign of ſuperſti- 
tion ſhould be immediately ſupplanted by 
chat of irreligion and immorality. The rſt 
part of this picture is. realized in the religi- 
ous ſtate of many Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and particularly in that of France bes 
fore the late revolution, the Jattern;the! pre- 
ſent circumſtances, of that diſtracted nation! 

But even among Proteſtants there are too 
many who do not properly know and ſanc4 
tity the name of God: too many: who, in- 
different to perſonal. — and convic- 
tion in religion, conſider it merely with re- 
ſpect to political utility, and are zealous: for 

N the 
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the proteſtant religion here, upon no other 
principles than thoſe on which they would 
promote Popery at Rome or Mahometanifm 
in Turkey, merely becauſe it happens to be 
the religion of the ſtate; Now, though we 
are deeply perſuaded of the valuable effects 
of religion on the morals and manners of a 
people, and of its efficacy in preſerving or- 
der, ſubordination and peace in civil ſoci- 
ety, and though we acknowledge that on 
theſe, and alſo on many other accounts, we 
ſincerely wilh to ſee it univerſally flouriſh ; 
yet let it be obſerved, | that they who look 
no further than theſe political effects of reli- 
gion, are not very likely to be animated by 
its genuine ſpirit, or to be much influenced 
by it in their conduct. They will ſoon be led 
to think it a reſtraint rather for others than 
for themſelves, will become regardleſs of its 
ſentiments, negligent of its duties, offended 
whenever it reproves their own failings and 
faults, and in ſhort deem it fit only for the 
inſtruction of the illiterate and the vulgar. 
The exception of ourſelves from what we 
are willing to impoſe upon others is ſo flat- 
tering to human pride and weakneſs, that 
we 
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we are apt to fall into it before we art 
aware, and therefore we cannot be too 
much upon our guard againſt it. Hence it 
cannot be too often inculcated upon every 
individual that his religion, properly ſpeak- 
ing, is the reſult, not of his civil or even of 
his ſocial relations, but, of that grand rela- 
tion in which he ſtands to his e Cre- 
ator, who ſees his heart, who knows his 
thoughts, and will judge of the ſincerity of 

his intentions. It is a concern not between 
man and man, but between God and man. 
It cannot therefore conſiſt in mere external 
profeſſion; but muſt be founded in convic- 
tion, muſt be approved by the underſtand- 
ing, and be felt by the heart; muſt regulate 
the affections, and thence influence the 
whole of the temper and conduct. Where 
there is this amiable ſincerity of mind even 
error becomes harmleſs, and the name of 
God is truly ſanctiſied even by thoſe who 
are miſtaken in ſome of the opinions they 
form of him; but where this is wanting, 
eventruth is of no avail. The religion of ſuch 
a man conſiſts in mere external obſervances, - 


n the profeſſion of nee has never 
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„ and of ſentiihents which he has 
wennn unde 705) r= 0 
Our bleſſed Sdviouy alle RES the 4 
© vant who! knew his Lord's will and pre- 
< pared. not himſelf, neither; did according 
15 to. his Will, ſhall be begten wh many 
«ſtripes. For unto whomſbever [much is 
given, of him ſhall he. much required: 
andito whom men Have committed much, 
of him will they, ajk: the more.“ Hoy 
dangerous is the caſe then of thoſe; wha, 
when they have opportunities of [knowing 
and ſerving God, neglect. theſe and live ina 
Kate of practical atheiſm; or who, while 
perhaps ſrom cuſtom or decency, they ſome- 
times attend: the public ordinances of reli- 
gion, and pronounce the petition of our 
text, diſhonour the name of the Deity by 
their life and, conduct, being the voluntary 
la ves of their corrupt appetites and paſſions, 
and are ſo engroſſed by the love of pleaſure 
and diſſipation, or of wealth and power, as 
to live almoſt without God in the world! 
In order to: avoid this danger let us ever 
3 that the beſt and moſt unequivo- 


cal way in which we can ſanctiſy the name 
of 
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of God, is by ſanctifying ourſelves ; by ma- 
nifeſting the ſincerity of our faith in the pu- 
rity of our conduct; by © letting our light 
* ſo ſhine before men that they, ſeeing our 
“good works, may glorify our father who 
is in heaven.“ A truly pious and virtuous 
example is the moſt efficacious means of 
promoting the honour of God, and of in- 
ducing thoſe who behold it to join in hal- 
lowing his holy name. Be meek and hum- 
ble, humane and beneficent, juſt and faith- 
tul, moderate and temperate, and they who 
behold theſe virtues will be led to admire 
and acknowledge the holy religion which 
inſpires them, and to venerate the almighty 
ſource of light and truth from whom it 
flows. Thus will the name of God be hal- 
lowed by us on earth ; and thus, when his 
kingdom ſhall be fully come, we ſhall be 
fitted to become ſubjects of it, and to join 
the bleſſed inhabitants of heaven in perform- 
ing his holy will, and ſhall enjoy life and 
happineſs eternal, 
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SERMON VII. 


To tie untnoꝛon God, Acts xvii. 23. 


THENs, the ſcene of the tranſaction 
here recorded, was at that time the 
moſt celebrated ſeat of learning, and reſort- 
ed to for the purpoſes of education, not 
only by the inhabitants of Greece, but by 
moſt nations of the then known world, that 
had any taſte for the liberal arts and ſci- 
ences : yet amidſt all theſe boaſted acquire- 
ments we find the Athenians 1gnorant of the 
Deity, and immerſed in all the darkneſs of 
the groſſeſt ſuperſtition. So much were they 
addicted to 1dGlatry, that the moſt approved 
writers of antiquity inform us that Athens 
was called by way of eminence © the Altar 
* of Greece ;” that it had more ſacred feſti- 
vals than any other city, and abounded with 
images to ſuch a degree, as gave occaſion to 
one of their ſatiriſts to ſay, that at Athens + 
it was eaſter to find a God than a man, 
12 It 
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It is ſaid that St. Paul was brought to Are- 
opagus or the Hill of Mars, ſo called from 
its being dedicated to Mars, whom they feign- 
ed to be the god of battle. This was the ſeat 
of their ſenate and ſupreme court of judica- 
ture; but it is evident from the cireumſtan- 
ces of this event, that St. Paul was conducted 
thither, . not as a criminal upon trial, but 
only as to a place more commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated for the gratification of the public curi- 
olity, that the Athemians, Who were lovers 
of novelty, with hear the whole of his 
doctrine, 

In order more clearly to . chis 
ſubject, it may be proper to obſerve that the 
inſeription on the altar, which the apoſtle 
here mentions, was placed there on account 
of a violent peſtilence that had raged among 
them, about ſix hundred years before the time 
of our Lord. We are informed by one of the 
ancient Greek hiſtorians “, that when this 
dreadful malady raged at Athens, the few 
inhabitants that ſurvived it, driven almoſt 
to deſpair on account of the terrible deſola- 
tion, ignorant what god had inflicted this 
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ſcourge, and not knowing in what manner 
to appeaſe his diſpleaſure, / repaired to one 
Epimenides, who for his exemplary virtue, 
was ſtyled Theophileſtatos, or the beloved 
of God. With him they conſulted what 
meaſures they ſhould take to appeaſe: the 
wrath: of the offended Deity. He ordered 
them to. take ſome black and white ſheep 
into the Areqpagus, to let them run which 
ever way they would, to obſerve whither 
they went, and then to ſacrifice them to that 
deity near whole temple or altar they ſhould 
happen to lie down; but as the. ſheep lay 


.down in a place remote from any of theſe 


temples and altars, the Athenians erected 
an altar inſcribed as in the text, © to the 
© unknown God!“ meaning hereby that 
god, whoever he might be, who had affliet- 
ed them with this peſtilence. In memory 
of this event ſeveral altars were afterwards 


erected in public places, and to one of theſe . 


the apoltle here alludes. 

To ſuch a degree had the Athenians cor- 
rupted and darkened the light of nature, as 
to have little or no notion of the one true 
God, as a being poſſeſſed of all poſſible per- 
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fection both natural and moral. Their wild 
and depraved imaginations had peopled 
heaven with a number of deities, whom they 
repreſented as beings like themſelves, and 
ſometimes as viler than the vileſt of men, 
countenancing by their examples every kind 
of vice. They looked upon them as finite, 
as careleſs of the affairs of the world, and as 
limited in their actions by fate or neceſſity. 
Unmindful by whom they were created, or 
by whom preſerved, they ſeem to have had 
no apprehenſion of a Being underived, om- 
nipotent, omnipreſent and eternal, endued 
with unerring wiſdom, inviolable juſtice, un- 
Tpotted holineſs and unbounded mercy. 
Some of their beſt philoſophers had indeed 
more juſt and exalted notions of the being 
and perfections of the Deity ; but theſe they 
concealed from the populace, whom they 
encouraged in the national idolatry. 

To inſtruct them in theſe important truths 
was the deſign with which St. Paul delivered 
the oration contained in this chapter, a com- 
pplition truly excellent, whether we conſi- 
der the ſublimity of its language, or the force 
and propriety of its arguments. 
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I beg leave to obſerye that the expreſſion 
in the 22d verſe, © Ye men of Athens, I 
e perceive that in all things ye are too ſuper- 
© ſtitious,” is a very wrong and abſurd tranſ- 
lation, from which this falſe concluſion 
might be deduced, that ſome degree of ſu- 
perſtition was allowable in religion. It 
ſhould be rendered, © Ye men of Athens, I 
e percelve ye are much addicted to the wor- 
* ſhip of inviſible powers.” This reading 
not only beſt expreſſes the ſenſe of the ors 
ginal, but alſo agrees more with that deco- 
rum which St. Paul would be careful to 
maintain before ſo poliſhed an aſſembly. 

He begins with aſſuring them that, though 
much addicted to what they deemed reli- 
gion, they were ignorant. of one of the moſt 
eſſential and fundamental parts of it, the 
being and perfections of the true and ever 
bleſſed God; as a proof of this, he takes 
notice of the inſcription he had found on 
one of their ancient altars. He then, with 
great addreſs, informs them that as they 
were ſo defirous of paying devotional ho- 
nours to unknown deities, he would endea- 
vour to render this inclination conducive to 
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their greateſt advantage, by inſtructing them 
in the nature and perfections of One, whom 
it intimately concerned them to know, and 
who by his providence was the author of 
that peſtilence that had formerly ravaged 
their city. He tells them that the God who 
made, and governed the world with uncon- 
troulable power, dwelt not in temples made 
with hands; neither is the Lord of heaven 
and earth worſhipped with men's hands; 
ſacrifices contributed not to his ſupport, as 
they imagined they did to that of their dei- 
ties: This glorious and all- perfect God 
could not poſſibly want any thing at the 
hands of his creatures, as it is he who giv- 
eth to all life, and breath, and all things; 
he, who made all mankind, cauſing to deſ- 
cend from one common parent all the vari- 
ous nations of the earth, like the ſeveral kin- 
dred branches of one great family; who, in 
his eternal wiſdom, has aſſigned to each peo- 
ple their proper habitation, and determined 
the limits of their increaſe and proſperity. 
He aſſures them that this bountiful and mer- 
ciful Being, in all the diſpenſations of his 
providence, intended to deliver them from 
| that 
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that groſs darkneſs in which their degenera- 
cy and prejudices had involved them; and 
to excite them to ſeek aſter Him, who, though 
fo little known, was not far from every one 
of them; theſe truths he confirmed to them, 
by a quotation from Aratus, one of their 
poets, who aſſerts that we are the offspring 
of God. Having laid down theſe important 
premiſes, he proceeds, in the 29th verſe, to 
draw proper concluſions from them. © We 
being the offspring of God, and bearing 
but a faint reſemblance of thoſe conſum- 
mate and original glories that ſhine forth 
in him, ought not to ſuppoſe him like any 
© thing inferior to ourſelves, br to imagine 
© that he can be repreſented by any thing fo 
“ mean as gold, filver or ſtones, (of which 
* moſt of their idols were made) how curi- 
* ouſly ſo ever it might be embelliſhed by 
the {kill of: the ſtatuary.” He adds that 
mankind had been long 'deluded with ſuch 
groſs conceptions, but were now called to 
correct thele irregular and hurtful notions, 
and to entertain more rational 'and exalted 
views of religion ; for though God had long 
overlooked the times of thig1gnorance, had 
3 for- 
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forborn to puniſh thoſe, who fell into theſe 
corruptions of worſhip, yet he now publicly 
and ſolemnly interpoſed by the miniſtry of 
the Goſpel, calling all thoſe to repentance, 
who ſhould hear its ſound. He then repre- 
ſented God as more importunate with men 
on this head, becaule it 'was what would ad- 
mit of no delay on their part ; as he had ap- 
pointed a day of judgment and retribution 
for the whole world, in which hewould, ac- 
cording to their reſpective characters, judge 
and determine the ſtate of all men, by Jeſus 
Chriſt that illuſtrious perſon, whom he had 
ordained for this purpoſe, of which he had 
given ſufficient aſſurance to mankind in raiſ- 
ing him from the dead according to his own 

ublic prediction; by which he had demon- 
ſtrated himſelf able to raiſe all men from 
their graves, in order to their appearance 
before him in judgment. Thus far the apoſ- 
tle purſued his arguments. upon the founda- 
tion of natural religion; but when he came 
to mention the reſurrection, we are told, he 
was interrupted by the rude attack of the phi- 
loſophers; otherwiſe it is probable he would 


have proceeded to lay before them the love 
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of God and Chriſt, the nature and terms of 
the goſpel, and all the ſublime truths and 
exalted hopes of chriſtianity. 

Having thus finiſhed the introductory and 
explanatory parts of this diſcourſe, I mean to 
conſider ſome particular reſpects; in which 
the Supreme Being may be ſtyled the un- 
known God. But as this would lead me in- 
to a wider field than the limits of the preſent 
diſcourſe, I ſhall defer it till another oppor- 
tunity, and conclude at preſent with this one 
obſervation which ſeems naturally to ariſe 
from the ſubject ;—That whatever ſufficien- 
cy may be aſcribed to reaſon, the caſe now 
under conſideration, is a proof that its light 
precludes not the neceſſity of revelation. I 
readily grant to reaſon all the excellence ſhe 
can really claim, I allow her a ſphere even 
as an inſtructor in religious truth. I allow 
her to be the judge even of the truth of re- 
velation, becauſe ſhe muſt determine con- 
cerning the evidence upon which revelation 
is received; but granting all her capacity 
and powers, as a judge ſhe has ſeldom right- 
ly decided, except when revelation has fur- 


niſhed her with materials to direct her deter- 
mination ; 
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mination /; and it may be aſſerted that ſhe is 
of herſelf inſufficient to guide mankind in 
general into religious truth. Of this inſuf- 
ficiency mankind ſeem to have expreſſed 
themſelves conſcious by applying to other 
directors; hence the prevalence of ſuper- 
ſtition and idolatry among all thoſe nations 
on whom the light of revelation hath not 
ſhone: © Inſtances of this are afforded not 
-only by the rude uncultivated tribes of ſa- 
vages and barbarians, but even by the po- 
liſhed and refined nations of Greece and 
Rome. In the elegant and polite city of 
Athens, when learning and philolophy ſoar- 
ed to the greateſt height, the bulk of the 
people Were ſuperſtitious in their notions, 
and idolatrous in their practices. Even their 
philoſophers, who entertained more juſt 
ideas of God, fell into the popular extrava- 
gances, and in their writings we find a 
ſtrange mixture of ſublime truths with puerile 
abſurdities. In one of the dialogues of Plato, 
which is ſuppoſed to contain the laſt conver- 
ſation of Socrates with his friends, this phi- 
loſopher, after expreſſing the molt ſublime 
and rational ideas concerning the exiſtence 
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of a God, and the immortality: of the ſoul, 
cloſes the ſolemn. conference by the ridicus 
lous order of a ſacrifice to be paid to one of 
their fabulous deities. The truth is, that 
whatever religious diſcoveries men of ſupe- 
rior talents; may make by the exertion of 


reaſon, theſe can ha vo dittle influence on the 


majority, Who, as they poſſeſs neither abi- 


lity, leiſure, nor inelination for ſuch abſtrüſe 


inquiries, ſtand in need of ſome more 1 
and immediate in{tructor:o 7; 

How thankful:then ought we to _ that 
te the day. ſpring. from qi high has viſited 
©* us;” and that while many parts of the 
world, like Egypt of old, chem afflicted hy 
Moſes, are involved in grols darkneſs, ours 
is like the land of Goſhen, where all was 
light. One would imagine that the exiſ- 
tence of the Deity was. one of the moſt plain 
and evident truths of natural religion ; and 
yet we ſee into what groſs abſurdities the 
' wiſeſt nation of antiquity. deviated when un- 
aſſiſted by revelation. But bleſſed be the 


divine goodneſs, the Goſpel makes ſo great. 


a difference between us and them 1n the 
knowledge of religion, that even a child 
| | among 
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among us, if well inſtructed, has more juſt 
and exalted notions of God, than thoſe en- 
tertained by ſome of the moſt celebrated Pa- 
gan philoſophers. Genuine Chriſtianity tends 
to exalt our notions, to enlarge our views 
of God and divine things, and to place life 
and immortality before us in the faireſt and 
moſt attractive point of light; it holds forth 
the moſt glorious prize, and furniſhes us 
with moſt proper means for its attainment, 
and thus claims our higheſt gratitude as a 
bleſſing; in which every thing relative to the 
dignity and happineſs of our ſouls, every 
thing: that ig great and good, is moſt admi- 
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SERMON. VIII. 


To the unknown God. ACTS xvit. 23, 


AVING in a former diſcourſe explain. 

ed the connection of theſe words with 

the context, and the circumſtances to which 

they refer, I ſhall now, . ia a more general 

manner, conſider in what reſpects the Deity 
may be ſtyled an unknown God. 

He is in ſome meaſure unknown to all his 
creatures. None can by ſearching find out 
the Almighty to perfection. To ſuppoſe 
that firfite can comprehend infinite, would 
be as abſurd as to think that a part can con- 
tain the whole, Whenever we direct our 
thoughts to him, and . meditate upon the 
incommunicable glories of his nature, we 
find ſomething that far ſurpaſſes the utmoſb 
graſp of our conceptions, and overwhelms 
the largelt capacities of the mind. Like 
mariners without a compaſs in the midſt of 
the ocean, we are loſt in the immenſity of 
the ſcene, and are deſtitute of every thing 
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whereby to direct our courſe. But though 
neither we, nor even the higheſt angels, can 
ever fully comprehend the glory and excel- 
lence of the Moſt High, yet it is our duty to 
meditate upon his perfections, . eſpecially 
thoſe of a moral and communicable nature, 
and, humbly to adore and imitate what we 
know, Enough is perceived to excite our 
wonder, reverence and love ; enough to en- 
gage our obedience and our imitation of a 
Being thus infinitely excellent. Nature 
proclaims, reaſon infers, and revelation al- 
ſerts, that in him are concentered conſum- 
mate holineſs, unbiaſſed juſtice, inviolable 
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truth, unerring wiſdom and unbounded 
goodnels ; but how theſe are blended in his 
tranſactions with his creatures. is. in ſome 
meaſure to us a ſecret. It is abundantly ſuf- 
ficient that we are ſenſible by daily experi- 
ence chat theſe adorable attributes are ex- 
erted in our, behalf; and with reſpect to 
particular properties of the divine nature, it 
is a point of humility and religion to adore 
and reverence him as the unknown God, 
The powers of language fail in attempting 
to give us even a feeble idea of his excel- 
lence. By what ſtrong and ſublime imagery 

doth 
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doth; Scripture labour to afford us a faint 


glimpſe of his infinite power and greatneſs. 
By che prophet Iſaiah, God is repreſented 
as “ meaſuring the waters in the hollow of 
* his hand, as meting out the heavens with 
* a ſpan, as weighing the mountains in ſcales 
* and the hills in a balance, as ſitting upon 
* the circle of the earth, the inhabitants of 
* which are but as graſshoppers before him.“ 
uch repreſentations as theſe are intended 
to fill us with the moſt. ſublime apprehen- 
ſions of the ever-bleſſed God; and while 
they exalt our conception of him, ought to 
repreſs thoſe extragavant notions of worth, 
dignity and importance, which we are apt to 
form of ourſelves. What is man? What 
are even angels? Nay, what are the excel- 
lencies of both, or even of the whole range 
of created beings combined, when compared 
with thoſe of the all-perfect Jehovah, to 
which they bear infinitely leſs proportion 
than a drop of water to the ocean? Nor is 
God unknown to us only while on earth, 
but will remain ſo when we are exalted to a 
ſtate of immortality, Though his perfec- 
tions will be the delightful ſubject of,our 
inquiries throughout eternity ; yet, after all, 
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we ſhall be acquainted wich but u fmall por- 
tion hen compared with the uhole. Even 
in heaven, it will be but in part that he will 
be known to us, though this part will be 
ſufficient to render us as happy as our limited 
nature will admit. Aſter millions of ages 
{hall have been ſpent in gratifying our eager 
deſire of knowing him completely, yet new 
wonders will remain to be explored. His 
perfections are inexhauſtible as eternity is 
endleſs, — Great infinite Unknown !—Wilt 
thou ſtoop from the throne of univerſal em- 
pire to hold converſe with finful duſt and 
aſhes? Wilt thou condeſcend to lay aſide 


che awful glories of thy majeſty, and to al- 


ſume the title of our Father—our Friend, 
our Saviour? Ves, it is under theſe amia- 
ble relations that God manifeſts himſelf to 
us; under theſe engaging characters he ſur- 
rounds us with the. bounties of his provi- 
dence, inthe various bleſfings of life; and 
has made rich proviſion for our improve- 
ment, comfort and happineſs in the conſti- 
tution of the Goſpel. How then ought we 
to be affected by ſuch unſpeakable goodneſs? 
To devote ourſelves to his ſervice, to love, 
to honour, to obey him, is the leaſt we can 
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do: yet this is all that he demands. Let us 
then do it with all our might; let nothing 
rival affections ſo juſtly due; let nothing in- 
terfere with duties fo eſſentially neceſſary. 
There are many nations of the earth to 
whom God is entirely unknown. Though 
all the works of nature fo plainly declare 
him, yet a great part of the world knows 
him not, but in the midſt of light wanders i in 
the groſſeſt darkneſs. It appears, upon the 
moſt accurate computations, that if the ha- 
bitable earth were divided into thirty-two 
parts, nineteen of them are Pagan, eight em- 
brace the delufions of Mahomet, and the re- 
maining five are Chriſtian. Where Paganiſm 
reigns, the conceptions of God are fo mon- 
ſtrous, that men may juſtly be ſaid to be igno- 
rant of him. Idols are the objects of their 
worſhip, and to the inviſible power whom 
they ſuppoſe to dwell in them they endeavour 
to recommend themſelves by vows of painful 
abſtinence, by expenſive oblations, and ſome- 
times by human ſacrifices, making the moſt 


exccrable cruelty a part of their pretended 


piety. This is particularly the caſe in ſome 
parts of the Eaſt Indies to this day ; where 
many of the votaries to their idols, who a 
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ambitious of an extraordinary reputation 
for ſanctity, paſs their lives in various and 
exquiſite, miſery, not only ſubduing, but 
even deſtroying their natural appetites, and 
maintaining a perpetual war againſt the 
moſt innocent ſenſations of nature, in the 
hope of obtaining the favour of their ima- 
ginary deities. The Mahometans indeed 
acknowledge the exiſtence of a God, and 
have ſome juſt notions of him; but theſe are 
blended with ſo many fables, and confound- 
ed with ſuch a number of abſurd concep- 
tions, borrowed from the Jewiſh cabala, as 
well as ſpun from the inventive brain of 
their founder, that it is difficult to ſeparate 
truth from fiction ; and their knowledge ex- 
ceeds Pagan 1gnorance no further than the 
dim twilight does profound darkneſs. 

But is it not a melancholy truth, that God 
is unknown to many on whom the Sun of 
Righteouſneſs has ariſen, and on whom the 
day-light of the Goſpel fully ſhines. He 
may juſtly be ſaid to be unknown to all 
wicked men who, profeſs Chriſtianity ; ; for 
though they acknowledge his being and per- 
fections, and would be offended if called 
Atheiſts, yet if they manifeſt not their reve- 
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rence and love, by walking humbly before 
him, they are in fact guilty of the worſt and 
moſt aggravated kind of Atheiſm. What 
avails their ſpeculative knowledge 'of the 
ever-blefſed God, while © in works they de- 
ny him, being fooliſh, diſobedient, and 
* to every good work reprobate?“ What 
ſignifies rheir having the knowledge of 
Chriſtians, while in their temper and prac- 
tice they are worſe than heathens? | In'this 
caſe their ſuperior light only tends to aggra- 
vate their crimes and inflame their guilt. In 
a Chriſtian land the means of religious 
| knowledge are neither ſcanty nor difficult of 
acceſs, and, amid theſe advantages, igno- 
rance of God is ine xcuſable, and dreadful 
in its conſequences. 

Are there not too many, who, bleſt with 
the greateſt opportunities of improving - m 
the practical knowledge of God, yet ſuffer" 
theſe opportunities to eſcape unimproved ? 
who are but too apt to permit the religious 
impreſſions made upon them to be eraſed? 
How many are there who, though they 
have deliberately and ſolemnly determined 
to have none but him in heaven, and none 


upon earth that they deſire in compariſon 
x 3 with 
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with him; yet, too eaſily yielding to the 
temptations that ſurround them, forget their 
ſolemn choice, or at leaſt loſe that deep ſenſe 
of its importance and excellence which 
ought to be cheriſhed and maintained with 
the utmoſt care and attention. The belt of 
Chriſtians arrive not at that pitch of excel: 


lence which they might attain in the uſe and 


improvement of the means God has given 
them, Their faith, their love, their hope. 
often languiſhes ; the crowd of temporal ob- 
jects flitting before them diminiſhes their 
ſenſe af piety. and virtue, contracts their 


views, and abates their diligence. Take: 


heed, therefore, Chriſtians, that while you 
think you ſtand ſecurely, you fall not through 
neglect and preſumption! Remember the 
advice of your Lord to be conſtantly. watch- 
ful; advice which he was too wile and kind 
to have given, if he had not known it to be 
abſolutely. neceſſary. Take heed of indulg- 
ing to any known ſin, for you are not aware 
how far it may lead you beyond what you 
intend. If you have failed, ſtop ſhort, and. 
in dependence on divine mercy, endeavour 


* return as ſoon as poſſible to the path you 
have left; for be. aſſured that the further 


you 
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you wander from it the leſs likely you will 
be to return, and the danger of your never 
returning will increaſe every day. One act 
of vice naturally leads to another; the lon- 
ger it is indulged the deeper it takes root, 
till it grows into a confirmed habit and can- 
not be eradicated without infinite pains; ſin 
rapidly increaſes in its progreſs, and that 
moral cloud” which at firſt was no bigger 
than a man's hand, ſoon extends 1tfelf over 
the atmoſphere, and ſpreads the deſtructive 
tempeſt far and wide; Wickedneis grows 
ſtronger as thoſe who indulge it advance in 
years; as a river grows brohder and deeper 
the nearer it approaches the ſea: when but 
a ſmall rivulet near the fountain- head, its 
eourſe might eaſily have been ſtopped and 
altered; but, When it has thus flowed on, 
increaſed by numberleſs ſtreams, ii baffles all 
oppoſition, and unreſtrained rolls on- its 
mighty waters to the deep. Let theſe conſi- 
derations excite you to be ever watchful and 
diligent, to guard againſt the leaſt approach 
to ſin, the leaſt indifference to religion. 
Labour to obtain a more practical know- 
ledge of God, and to acquire that deep and 
conſtant ſenſe of your obligations to perform. 
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his will, which muſt be the Chriſtian's beſt 
foundation for virtue Hardy: ang _ hai 
neſs hereafter.  » 4// 

While we endeavour to increaſe the ds 
ledge of God in ourſelves, let us alſo labour 
to cultivate it in others. And here ſuffer me 
particularly to addreſs! myſelf to thoſe who 
are parents, and exhort you to neglect no 
opportunity of infuſing religious knowledge 
into the minds of your children. Much 
more of the happineſs of life depends upon 
the management of its early years than peo- 
ple generally imagine; for as the ſeal, whe- 
ther good or bad, makes a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon the warm and pliant wax, ſo inſtruc- 
tions and examples, of whatever kind, are 
moſt eaſily inſinuated and fixed in the be- 
ginning of life, Though we cannot ſay 
that it will be infallibly attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, becauſe we have too many inſtances of 
thoſe becoming reprobate who have enjoyed 
the cleareſt inſtructions and the beſt exam- 
ples, yet it is certainly the moſt likely me- 
thod to form the mind to a love of piety and 
virtue. Succeſs may reaſonably be hoped 
if we do our duty, whereas in the neglect of 


it we can expert nothing but the ruin of our 
| child- 
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children and dependents. If we could com- 
pare the number of choſe who have fallen 
into vicious courſes after a religious eduea- 
tion, with that of thoſe who for want of it 
have been undone, the former would bear 
a ſmall proportion to the latter. May it'not 
be hoped that good principles; early impreſ- 
ſed upon the heart, even though ſuffered for 
a time to ruſt in neglect,” or to be partly 

obliterated by ill eonduct, may in ſome 
cooler moment reſume their foree, and pro- 
mote a return to virtue. A religious edu- 
cation is profitable to thoſe who are thus in- 
ſtructed, even in a temporal view, as it is 
likely to form them to a regular deport- 
ment; much more is it advantageous, when 
ſucceſsful, to their infinitely higher intereſt. 
It is alſo highly pleaſing to God, who has 
left this honourable teſtimony concerning 
Abraham, I know him that he will com- 
* mand his children, and his houſhold after 
* him, and they ſhall keep the way of the 
* Lord to do juſtice and judgment,” 

Let thoſe then, who while they live amidſt 
the light of the Goſpel improve not in the 
practical knowledge of God and religion, 
ſeriouſly reflect on their fatal condition, 

Even 
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Even under the imperfect Jewiſh diſpenſa- 
tion God declared that he defired merey 
and not ſacriſice, and the knowledge oſ Wes. 
ſalſ more than burnt · offering. We may be 
aſſured that the mercy of God will make 
ſuitable allbwances for thoſe who never had 
opportunities of being acquainted with him, 
and ho labour under inevitable ignorance; 
but it will be more tolerable for the moſt blind 
of the heathen world in the day of judg- 
ment, than for thoſe who: remain ignorant 
of him under the advantages of the Goſpel 
diſpenſation. It is from his holy word that 
we are to learn this divine ſcience, and while 
we attend to it, we ſhould pray that he 
would enlighten our minds, that we may be 
better acquainted with him, and with Jefus 
Chriſt whom he hath ſent, whom tlius to 
know is no leis than life eternal. 


SER- 
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SERMON IX. 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord: thy God with all * 
heart, and with all thy: ſaul, and with' all 
thy mind. I his is the firſt and great come 
mandment. 125 run XXU. 37-98. 


* en cannot be a gt 28556 
of the conſummate excellence of the re- 
ligion of Jefus, than the anſwer which he 
here gives to a ſcribe, who had aſked him 
what was the great commandment af the 
Law. Nothing can place the Goſpel in a 
more amiable point of view, or inſpire us 
with a greater eſteem for it, than this decla- 
ration of its Founder, that its firſt and great 
command is love: nor can any thing be bet 
ter adapted to operate on our hearts, and 
excite our affections, chan the conſideration 
that Cod, the greateſt and the beſt of be 
ings, God whom we fo oſten offend; and 
whoſe. power we have ſo much reaſon. to 
fear, 9 to require that we ſhould 

love 
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love him; requires it for our own ſakes, to 
promote our virtue and happineſs. For if 
we obey this grand injunction, if we fix our 
affections upon an object thus excellent,-the 
practice of every duty of the chriſtian life 
will become eaſy and delightful, and we 
ſhall feel that the divine commandments are 
not grievous. Nothing therefore can be of 
greater importance to us than to cultivate 
love to God : and for this purpoſe it is ne- 
ceſſary that we each of us examine our 
hearts to diſcern how far we have obeyed 
the precept, and how far we are deficient in 
it. How ouglit we to be grieved, if, upon 
ſuch an examination, we ſhould find that 
we arc ſtrangers to the rational and religi- 
ous ſentiments required in this precept, or 
that we have not cultivated them ſo much 
as our duty and happineſs demand! If we 
neglect this, of how many delightful hours, 
of how much ſerene enjoyment do we de- 
prive ourſelves! If we love not God as we 
ought, we can neither expect ſtrength to re- 
ſiſt temptation, nor conſolation and hope to 
ſupport us in the ſeaſons of affliction and 

death. It is thereſore of the utmoſt impor- 
' "4741 - tance 
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tance that we examine whether the love of 
God be in us: and for this purpoſe, I ſhall 
endeavour to lay before you the nature of 
the duty, and our obligations to cultivate 
the ſentiments 1t requires. 1 2 101 

To love God is to conſider him las our ſu- 
preme good, as the ſource of all our. happi- 
nels, to find more ſatisfaction in him than 
in any other object; to value and deſire his 
favour and friendſhip beyond the greateſt 
temporal advantages, and to be diligent and 
fervent in endeavouring to ſecure his p- 
probation. 

The love which we owe to God is the 
ſame in kind, though in degree it ſhould be 
ſuperior to that which we bear to our rela- 
tions and friends. In both caſes, our affec- 
tion, in order to be ſincere and laſting, muſt 
be founded on eſteem, on lively impreſſions 
of the reſpectable and amiable attributes we 
diſcover m the object of our complacency. 
In both caſes, our affection will-ſhew. itſelf 
Thy producing ſimilar effects, exciting ſimi- 
lar ſentiments, and cauſing ſimilar actions 


and habits. It is however. neceſſary to ob- 


ſerve that love to God is not a paſſion, ve- 
: hement 
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bement and tranſitory, but a rational ſenti- 
ment and affection, a permanent and- habi- 
tual principle of conduct. We muſt there- 
fore be careful that we fall not into the er- 
ror of many well-meaning, though weak, 
perſons who have diſgraced religion in ge- 
neral, and this duty in particular, by ex- 
preſſions which, to ſay the leaſt of them 
are abſurd and enthuſiaſtic, and betray an 
extravagant imagination with very little 
judgment. 

Theſe things being premiſed, it will be 
eaſy to diſcern whether we really love God 
by pointing out the temper and conduct, 
which an obſervance of the precept natural. 
ly tends to produce.” 

Fre requently to think on God is one ſign by 
which the Pious chriſtian diſcerns that he 
loves him. How often, and with what plea- 
ſure, do ve think on thoſe friends whom 
we tenderly love! Their idea is deeply im- 
preſſed'! in our minds, and on every occaſion 
riſes to our recollection; The moſt trivial 
circuniſtance' of reſemblance, the moſt acci- 
dental coincidence is ſufficient to remind us 
of all'their amiable qualities. Theſe ideas 

often 
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often come unbidden and offer themſelves 
amidſt our moſt ſerious employments : but 
when ever they occur they are received with 
pleaſure, and we delight to dwell upon and 
indulge them. Thus the pious chriſtian 
frequently thinks with the utmoſt fatisfac- 
tion on the Supreme Being. Theſe thoughts 
become ſo habitual that they are ever at 
hand, ariſe in his mind on every occaſion, 
and occur amidſt all his employments and 
ſatisfactions, amidſt all his joys and all his 
ſufferings. They are ſo delightful to him 
that he conſiders them as the life of his foul, 
carefully cheriſhes them, and fixes his medi- 
tations upon them as long as the duties of 
active life will permit. Wherever he turns 
his view, he finds ſplendid traces of the wiſ- 
dom, power and goodneſs of his Creator. 
Every ſcene of this material world leads him 
to contemplate the glory of its firſt great 
Cauſe. To him all nature ſeems to cele- 
brate its mighty contriver, and to declare 
that © great is the Lord and greatly to be 
e praiſed, that he is good unto all, an@that 
* his tender mercies are over all his works. 


In every event that takes place, he diſcern 
| the 
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the directing hand of the great Governor of 
the univerſe, and adores that all-wiſe Pro- 
vidence, without which nothing can come 
to paſs. W hale ver may be his circumſtan- 
ces, they lead him to contemplate God as 
the Being on whom he abſolutely F 
Are, his endeavours crowned with ſucceſs ? 
Is he bleſſed with peace, | ſatisfaction and 
comfort? His heart pours forth 1 its grateful 
effuſions to God, as the ſource of all his 
advantages, to whoſe, paternal bleſſing he 
aſcribes all that he enjoys. Are his under- 
takings fruſtrated, and his proſpects, dark- 
ened with adverſity : ? Still he truſts in God, 
and leaves the diſpoſal of all his concerns to 
him, from whom * humbly hopes ſupport 
and conſolation. Thus he lives as in the 
preſence of the Almighty; and every thing 
chat he ſees and hears, every thing that con- 
cerns either himſelf or others, adminiſters 
occaſion and encouragement to meditate on 
the perfections of the Deity, and to raiſe his 
ſoul, in ſilent contemplation, to the moral 
excalence that commands his affections. 
Thoſe who truly love God will take plea- 


fure in the exerciſes of devotion, whether 
/ private 
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private or public. What fatisfaction do we 
derive ſrom converſation with friends who 
are dear to us, and how much do we long 
for their preſence when we have. been any 
time deprived of it! How lively and affect- 
ing are our ſenſations, of pleaſure when we 
can lay open our whole heart before them, 
when we can without reſerve expoſe to their 
view. all our moſt ſecret thoughts and de- 
ſigns! And will not communion with God 
be equally grateful to thoſe who love him ? 
With this exalted Being, as he cannot ba 
the object of our ſenſes, we can converſe 
no, otherwiſe than by making him the object 
of our, meditations, by reading or hearing 
his word, by praying to him in private and 
in public, and offering the tribute of praiſe 
and thankſgiving which is ſo. juſtly due to 
him, as ſupremely excellent and inexhauſ- 
tibly. good. The man who truly loves God 
will engage 1n theſe employments not mere- 
ly without reluctance, but with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs and delight; and will deem him- 
ſelf never ſo truly happy as when he can 
thus draw near to God, and hold commu- 


nion with him, What ſerene complacency 
L flows 
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flows in upon his foul, when he ſurveys the 
wife and benevolent works and ways of the 
Almighty; when he conſiders the eonſola- 
tory relations in which he ſtands towards his 
Creator and Father, his Benefactor and Re- 


deemer; when he recollects the many proofs 


of his loving-kindneſs and tender mercy 
which he has already received, and contem- 
plates thoſe more glorious thatiifeſtations of 
His bounty for which he is encouraged to 

hope in the future ſtages of his exiſtence; 
*when, with a heart overflowing with won 
der and gratitutle, he proſtrates himſelf he- 
fore his God, and worſhips him who liveth 
for ever and ever. What ſacred joy beams 
in on his mind, when with flial confidence 
He can approach the throne of grace, pour 
out his whole heart before God, eaſt all his 
cares upon him, truſt in his'mercy, and from 
"the all- ſuffciant fcüfce of good derive ne 
ſtrength for the performance of duty, and 
new fortitude to ſupport him under every 
affliction, Hence he cheetfully embraces 
every opportunity of joining his fell64v- 
chriſtians in the ſolemnities of God's houſe, 
of © * Entering! into his gates with thankfgiv- 
66 ing, 
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ing, and into his courts with praiſe.“ Re- 
ligious inſtruction he receives with humility 
and a fincere deſire to improve by it, and 
eſteems the ſtudy of the divine word as the 
means by which he becomes acquainted with 
the will of his Lord and Maſter, and with 
the defigns and purpoſes of his merciful 

Father and all-beneficent Friend. 
K prudent- and active zeal for the honour 
of God, is another mark by which our love 
to him is manifeſted. We cannot with in- 
difference'hear our friends calumniated, their 
reputation deſtroyed by falſe acculſations, or 
the luſtre of their characters diminiſhed by 
miſrepreſenting the nature of their virtues: 
nor can we without pleaſure hear juſtice 
done to their character, eſteem expreſſed 
for their perſons, , or their actions celebrated 
with the praiſe they deſerve. In either caſe 
ve are deeply intereſted in whatever con- 
cerns them: if envy or malice falſely aceuſe 
them, how readily do we ſtand forth to de- 
fend or Juſtify their conduct! and how af- 
fectionately do we think of thoſe who f. 2 . 
of our friends with approbation and reſpect! 
4 can he who loves God fincerely avoid 
1 2 ſimilar 
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ſimilar feelings? Can he fit by with indif. 
ference, and hear the ways and works of the 
Moſt High arrogantly cenſured, his name 
blaſphemed, and his word made the ſubject 
of contemptuous ridicule? Muſt he not be 
deeply concerned when he ſees men purſu- 
ing their evil inclinations, alienating them- - 
ſelves from God, and: obſtinately refuſing 
the homage due to him? What can afford 
bim more pleaſure than to hear that the ſin- 
ner repents, that the back: Alider is recover- 
ed, and that true religion and virtue extend 
their influence over the world? How dili- 
gent is he to promote by every good word 
and work the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth; and how happy when, by the divine 
bleſſing, his labours are not entirely unſuc- 
ceſsful. $i 
ar A fincere love of God will manifeſt itſelf 
: 17 conſtant and fervent endeavour to ren- 
der ourſelves acceptable to him, by a cheer- 
ful and univerſal obedience to his command- 
ments. This is the moſt neceſſary and eſſen- 
tial effect of this duty, and is indeed inſepa- 
rable from ſincere affection. How careful 


are we that we do not by our conduct offend 
a friend 


V * 
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a friend for whom we have a ſincere regard! 
Of what importance do we think it to obtain 
his approbation, to inſpire him with a good 
opinion, or to ſtrengthen that which he may 
already have conceived of us; and how 
eaſy do we find it to do that which we know 
will give him fatisfaction, and increaſe his 
eſteem for us! And can ve imagine that 
we truly love God, when we preſumptuouſ- 
ly neglect his commandments, and wilfully 
violate his injunctions ? Do we know that 


truth and moral order are his fupreme de- 


light; that rectitude and virtue are the ob- 
jects of his greateſt complacency; and that 
the practice of theſe is the only means of ob- 
taining his favour? © Ye that love the Lord, 
© fee that ye hate the thing that is evil; for 
* this 1s the love of God that we keep his 
© commandments.” Thoſe who love God 
in ſincerity, will obey him with cheerfulneſs 
and pleaſure. As nothing is to them more 
defirable than to be acceptable in his fight, 
and as they know this is impoſſible unleſs 
they are conformed to his image, they con- 
der diligence in virtue and holinefs as of 
che utmoſt importance. In their moral con- 
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flict with the various temptations which 
might ſeduce them into vice, they are influ- 
enced not by temporal views, not by the 
perverſe principles and cuſtoms of the world, 
but by the good and perfect will of their 
God, This is the rule of their whole con- 
duct. Whatever is contrary to this they 
ſhun with averſion and abhorrence: what- 
ever this recommends they purſue, they 
love, they practiſe, whatever labour, diffi- 
culty, or ſelf-demal it may colt them. To 
offend their heavenly Father, and to loſe his 
friend{hip, is what they fear much more 
than to incur the hatred and enmity of the 
mighueſt among men; and think it of infini- 
nitely greater importance to be acceptable 
to the Moſt High, than to obtain the eſteem 
and approbation of the whole world. 

A ſincere and active love to our brethren 
of mankind 1s another effect by which love 
to God is manifeſted. We are never more 
happy than when we can promote the hap- 
pineſs of thole whom we ſincerely love. If 
they need not our aſſiſtance, or are beyond 
the reach of our good offices, we take a 
pleaſure in doing good to thoſe who belong 
to 
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them, who are connected with them, who 
are eſteemed and beloved by them. Thoſe 
whom they recommend to our notice wall 
never be diſregarded; and the leaſt hint 
from them is ſufficient to excite our zeal, 
and make us co-operate in their deſigns. 
Apply this reaſoning to the pious Chriſtian, 
and you will diſcern new lines of his charaę- 
ter, new effects of his love to the ſupreme 
Being. God is inſinitely removed from all 
want and imperſection: he is immutable in 
his nature, and dwells in compleat felicity. 
We can neither increaſe his perfections, nor 
add to his enjoyments. But he has rational 
creatures who bear his image; he has thoſe 
whom he deems his children, friends and 
{ervants upon earth, to whom, in various 
ways, we may be uſeful, whole temporal and 
eternal felicity we may promote. Theſe he 
recommends to our love, to our protection, 
io our aſſiſtance. To theſe, then, we ought 
to render thoſe benevolent offices which we 
cannot render to the all- ſufficient Friend 
who recommends them. Nay, he has aſſured 
us that he will regard the acts of kindneſs 
which we perform to them, as if we had 


L4 per- 
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performed them to himſelf. And ſhall theſe 


recommendations make no impreſſion upon 
our hearts? Can ve neglect them without 
forfeiting all pretence to the love of God ? 
Remember the words of the apoſtle ; © If a 
“ man ſay, I love God, and hateth his bro- 
* ther, he is a liar; for he that loveth not 
* his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can' 
* he love God whom he hath not ſeen? 
* And this commandment have we from 
him, That he who loveth God, love his 
* brother alſo. But whoſo hath this world's 
good and ſeeth his brother have need, and 
* ſhutteth up his heart from him, how dwel- 
* leth the love of God in him?” 

The Chriſtian who loves God with all his 
heart, ſoul and mind, will manifeſt the fin- 
cerity of his affection, by longing after that 
ſtate of exiſtence, in which he ſhall be more 
immediately connected with the Deity, and 
enjoy a greater portion of his favour. What 
can be more natural than to be concerned 
at the abſence of friends that we eſteem, and 
to with for their continual preſence ? What 
circumſtances can be more painful than to 


be ſeparated from them, and to be prevent- 
| 4 
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ed by the occupations and purſuits of life, 
from being with them ſo oſten as we would 
wiſh ? Such alſo are the ſentiments of the 
pious Chriſtian, Though he is well aſſured 
that God is not far from any one of us; 
though the throne of mercy is ever acceſlible 


to him; though, even in this life, he holds 
communion with God and Chriſt, yet his 


knowledge is obſcure, his virtue 1mperfect, 
and his happineſs interrupted. The con- 


nections which attach him to the world. 


often prevent him from drawing nigh to 
God, and fixing his meditations on heaven- 
ly things. When he reflects on the divine 
excellence, and how much his attachment 
to the Deity is impeded by the infirmities, 
both natural and moral, of his preſent con- 
dition, his wiſhes and hopes riſe above every 
ſublunary object. He longs to arnve at the 
manſion of his heavenly Father, where his 
Saviour has prepared a place for him, where 
he ſhall cultivate a moſt compleat knowledge 
of the greateſt and beſt of beings, entertain 
clearer ideas of his exalted perfections, and 
have brighter views of the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of his ways and works ; where ſin ſhall 
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no more alienate him from his God, and 
where he ſhall be able to ſerve his Maker 
without interruption and without wearineſs. 
Such are the effects by which a ſincere 
love to Cod will naturally manifeſt itſelf; 
and if we do not in ſome degree experience 
theſe in ourſelves, there is much reaſon to 
ſear we do not cultivate that regard to the 
greateſt and beſt- of benefactors which we 
ſhould think due, and naturally be inclined 
t pay, to thoſe earthly friends whom we 
_ eſteem and love. On this account the very 
beſt of us have much reaſon to be humbled 
for our neghgence and inattention. And 
are there not many, who from levity and in- 
conſideration ſeldom beſtow a thought up- 
on their obligations to the God that made 
them what they are, and gave them what- 
ever they enjoy ; on whoſe protecting hand 
they depend for life and all its bleſſings, 
and on whole mercy they muſt rely for all 
their hopes of happineſs hereafter ? But let 
ſuch, and let us all, reflect that without love 
to God there can be no religion, nor any 
ſteady and uniform principle of virtue. It 
18 only 1 in proportion as we cultivate love to 


God, 
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God, that we can ſerve him acceptably here, 


or become qualiſied for happinęſs hereafter. 
— This indifference and want of regard to 
God, ariſes in general, not ſo much from 
any malignity of diſpoſition, as from a for- 
getfulneſs, which is occaſioned by too great 
an attachment to the purſuits of the world. 
Hence let us be concerned to moderate our 
love of the things of time and ſenſe; and by 
devout meditation, and all the duties of re- 
ligious worſhip, to cultivate that love of mo- 
ral excellence, and thoſe grateful affections 
to God, as the author and ſource of all good, 
which conſiſt, not in the glowing ardours 
of human ſenſibility, but in rational ſenti- 
ments, founded in conviction, and produc- 
tive of virtue. That we may not want en- 
couragement to this, let us ever remember 
the Deity has expreſsly aſſured us © that he 
* loves them that love him, and that they 
** who ſeek him early ſhall find him.“ 
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SERMON K. 


Thou'ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all 
ty mind. This is the firſt and great com- 
mandment. Sr. MATTHEW xxii. 37, 38. 


N a former diſcourſe on theſe words we 
endeavoured to explain the nature of 
the duty which-our bleſſed Lord here en- 
Joins; by pointing out ſome effects which 
love to God will unavoidably produce in 
the temper of its votaries, and by ich it is 
manifeſted, Wii ſhall now proceed to ex- 
plain more particularly what is implied in 
loving him“ with all our heart, with all 
* our ſoul, and with all our mind.” Theſe 
expreſſions, which ſeem to be repetitions of 
the ſame idea, indicate the ſincerity and fer- 
vour of thoſe regards which are due to the 
Almighty. They imply an unfeigned, an 
ardent, an active and permanent affection ; 
an affection which ſubdues the whole ſoul 
under its influence, which actuates all its fa- 
culties 
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culties and poyers, and becomes an habitual 
and prevalent ſentiment. In this however 
God requires nothing of us that is impoſſible, 
nothing that is unreaſonable, nothing that 
ought to be difficult. In explaining this as 
well as many others of the divine precepts, 
ſome good perſons have repreſented the in- 
junction as ſo exceedingly ſtrict and ſevere, 
that it is next to impoſſible it ſhould be com- 
plied with by beings circumſtanced as we 
are. By this they have diſcouraged many 
well-meaning chriſtians in the performance 
of their: quty, and deterred others from en- 
tering upon a religious courſe of life, and 
led, them t0..rgect.it as an unreaſonable ſer- 
vice. It would for inſtance be highly unrea- 
ſonable and inconſiſtent wich the nature and 
circumſtances of man, to require that he 
ſhould entirely couline all his attention to 
the ſupreme Being, be inceſſantly employed 
in, contemplating his perfections, and thus 
neglect every other ꝓurſuit and buſineſs of 
life. It would aiſo be unreaſonable and in- 
conſiſtent with, the nature and condition of 
man, to exact as a duty, that he ſhould 
never wiſh for, or deſire any thing except 
communion with God, that he ſhould love 
him 
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him excluſive of every thing elſe, and be 
indifferent and inſenſible to all other objects, 
however beautiful, good or uſeful, they 
may be. But nothing thus unreaſonable is 
required of us by our wiſe and beneficent 
Creator, when he commands us to“ love 
ce him with all our heart, with all our ſoul, 
© and with all our mind.” Such requiſition 
would not only be beyond our power to 
comply with, but alſo palpably inconſiſtent 
with the deſigns of God concerning us. 
The conſtitution of our nature, and all the 
circumſtances of our exiſtence, are eſta- 
bliſhed and appointed by him. With theſe 
nothing can be more conſiſtent, than that 
we ſhould love ourſzlves, that we ſhould 
in a certain degree eſteem and deſire what- 
ever may promote our welfare, that we 
ſhould take pleaſure in enjoying the ad- 
vantages, comforts and innocent recreations 
of life, that we ſhould behold with ſatisfac- 
tion and delight the beauty and excellence 
of the divine works around us. God himſelf 
has expressly commanded us to love our 
neighbour; and what can be more agreeable 
to his will, than that order, truth, virtue 
and moral good ſhould be the objects of our 


eſteem 


Us 
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eſteem and love wherever we may find them? 
Permit me then to obſerve that the pre- 
cept of the text-implies that our love to God 


be ſincere and unfeigned. It ought to be 


founded ina juſt conception, and lively con- 


viction of the venerable and amiable attri- 


butes of the Moſt High. The, words and 


actions by which we. expreſs and manifeſt 
our regard, muſt be ſtrictly conformable to 
the ſentiments and inclinations of our hearts. 
Without this agreement all that we may ſay 


or do to convince the world of our love to 


God is nothing but hypocriſy, and cannot 


but be highly diſpleaſing to that almighty 
Being who ſeeth in ſecret, and ſearcheth 


the heart. Without this agreement between 


the ſentiments of the heart and the external 
conduct, there can be no ſuch thing as true 
aftection. In what light do we conſider 
thoſe expreſſions of eſteem and love, by 
which the heart is unaffected, which leave it 
cold and inſenſible, and conſiſt merely in 


profeſſions of reſpect, in ſmooth words, 
flattering expreſſions, and unmeaning cere- 


monies? Should we not conſider the per- 


fon; whoſe heart and conduct were thus at 
variance, as a moſt contemptible and un- 


worthy 
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worthy character. And ſhall we not deem 
ſuch hypocriſy at once fooliſh and criminal, 
when practiſed towards the ſupreme Being, 
who diſcerns our hearts and juſtly claims our 
affections? God is a ſpirit, and we, muſt 
therefore worſhip, reverence and love him in 
ſpirit and in truth. 

The text alſo requires that we love God 
ſupremely, or beyond any other object. 
Nothing ought to be ſo valuable or deſirable 
in our eſtimation as the approbation and 
favour of the Almighty: To obtain and to 
preſerve theſe ſhould be deemed of infinitely 
greater importance than any thing the world 
can offer. Theſe ought to be the grand ob- 
ject of all our deſires, of all our endeavours, 
of all our actions. When they would tempt 
us to loſe ſight of this exalted aim, the 
greateſt worldly advantages, the moſt ex- 
quiſite pleaſures of ſenſe ſhould be conſider- 
ed as worthleſs and contemptible, and ve 
ſhould reject them without heſitation when- 
ever they would alienate us from God. No 
difficulties, no loſſes, no obſtacles muſt de- 
ter us from the path which leads to this 
goal, or render our ſteps in it faint and 
weary. The will of God ought to make a 
M deeper 
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deeper impreſſion on our hearts thor all the 
good the world can promiſe, and than all 
the evil it ean threaten ; and in every in- 
ſtance, even in the moft dangerous and 
alarming circumſtances, we muſt reſolutely 
obey him rather than the moſt powerful and 
formidable among mankind. We ſhould 
not deem any thing too valuable to be cheer- 
fully ſacrificed at the ſhrine of God and vir- 
tue, whenever theſe may demand it at our 
hands; We muſt be ready to abandon and 
reſign even thoſe objects which are moſt dear 


to us upon earth, whenever we cannot re- 


tain them without incurring the diſpleaſure 
of the ſupreme Being, or endangering the 
loſs of his favour. This is what our bleſſed 
Lord means when he ſays, © He that loveth 
* father or mother more than me, is not 
* worthy of me: he that loveth fon or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of 
© tne; and whoſoever he be that forſaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my diſ- 
n 

Further, if we would love God with all 
our heart, with all our ſoul, and with all our 
mind, our regard to all thoſe objects which 


deſerve, our eſteem and engage our affec- 
tions, 
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tions, muſt have an ultimate reference and 
relation to God, as the authot of their ex. 
iſtence and the ſource whence they are de- 
rived, We may lawfully indulge a certain 
degree of eſteem and deſire for temporal 
bleſſings and advantages, and may freely 
enjoy them within thoſe limits of moderation 
which the Deity has preferibed, and which 
our true happineſs requires. We may take 
delight f in whatever nature affords of beau- 
tiful or uſeful ; and we may open our hearts 
to the innocent pleaſure with which they are 
inſpired on ſurveying the beauties, or enjoy- 

ing the benefits, which Providence with li- 
beral hand has diffuſed around us. But all 
theſe we muſt conſider as the favours of the 
Moſt High, as inſtances of his love, which 
ought to excite our humble and grateful 
affections to the bounteous Giver. Never 
muſt we confine our affections to the crea- 
ture, but always raiſe them to that Being, 
whoſe goodneſs and mercy are proclaimed 
by all his works. Whatever bleſſings he 
confers upon us, we muſt ule and enjoy in a 
manner conformable to his holy will, and 
ſo order our whole conduct © that men ſee- 
* ing our good works,” may be edified by 
M 2 N 
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our good example, and excited © to glorify 
* their Father who is in heaven.” Thus the 
love we bear to ourſelves and to our fellow- 
creatures, and the enjoyment we derive from 
temporal advantages, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
will augment our love to God, and every 
advantage we enjoy, vill become an addi- 
tional excitement to quicken and increaſe 
our grateful regard to its bountiful Author. 
Laſtly, the text requires that our love to 
God be-conſtant and unchangeable. It maſt 
be the ruling inclination of our hearts, muſt 
be manifeſted at all times and on all oeca- 
ſions, and muſt influence the whole of our 
conduct. In vain does he pretend to love 
God with all his heart, and ſoul and mind, 
who heſitates between God and the world; 
who one day purſues the former, and the 
next the latter as his ſupreme good; who 
one day follows the dictates of the divine 
will, and the next is the grovelling ſlave of 
his corrupt paſhons and inglinations. In 
vain does he boaſt of his regard to the Deity - 
who loves him only during his proſperity, 
when all his enterprizes are crowned with 
ſucceſs ; but whoſe zeal and piety are ſlack- 

enced as ſoon as he 1 Is viſited with affliction ; 
and 


and who is ready to murmur againſt God 
whenever he thinks fit to ſet bounds to his 
liberality, . and to require thoſe ſtronger 
proofs of love which conſiſt in rehgngign 
and obedience. The love which the pio 

Chriſtian bears to God is widely Jiferent 
from this. It cannot indeed at all times be 
equally fervent and active; its luſtre is ſome- 
times dimmed by human frailties and i imper- 
tections, but it always preſerves its influence 
in bis beart. He thinks as reſpectfully and 
gratefully of God, when he beſtows pa- 
ternal chaſtiſement, as when he diſpenſes 1 
bleſſings of proſperity. In both caſes he 
rejoices in being under the divine protection 
and providence, and the lively hope of a 
future ſtate of happineſs preſerves i its fervour 


in every circumſtance of life. 

Such is the manner in which we muſt love 
God, if we would obey the precept of our 
bleſſed Lord, which he has ſtyled © the firſt 
and great commandment.” With what 
propriety this appellation was given to it 
will appear if we conſider the reaſons upon 
which - our obligations to love God are 


founded, Theſe will furniſh matter for a 
M3 future 
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ſuture inquiry, and I ſhall cloſe this dil- 

courſe With he following reflections. 
How gratefully: ought we to adinire the 

cötsdetcenen of God, that He has com- 
manded us to love him, and will accept of 
thoſe affections which even in their beſt ſtate 
are To very defective. It is an invaluable 
aur conferred upon us, and ought to be 
a ſubject-of our” priffſ! that he who is per- 
kectly glorious and needs nothing from any, 
even of the moſt exalted of his creatures, 
mould fo far coniftilt our happineſs as to 
make it our duty to love him. He has here 
inſeparably connected the nobleſt reward 
with the moſt honbdurable duty that can be 
enjoined upon us; for in proportion as we 
are under the influence of this divine princi- 
ple will our happineſs be promoted, both in 
this and in a future world. 

Let us ſeriouſly reflect that if we do not 
cultivate love to God while here, ve cannot 
be duly prepared for the happineſs of hea- 
ven hereafter. Let us therefore labour to 
acquire it, while life remains, While the 
means of grace are in dur hands. May the 
ſinner's heart be charmed with the long: ſuf. 
fering, the bounty and mercy of the Al- 

mighty, 
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mighty, who invites him to be at peace with 
him and with his own conſcience ; © who is 
*not willing that any ſhould periſh ;” who 
daily and hourly repeats his friendly over- 
tures, and calls upon him to love his own 
ſoul by loving him. 

Let thoſe alſo who are ſo happy a as to be 
in any degree poſſeſſed of this divine temper 
be diligent to improve in it. Were we care- 
ful and induſtrious in this reſpect, how ami- 
able would be the aſpect of religion to us, 
with what fervour ſhould we engage in eve- 
ry part of it, and how attractive would it 
appear in our example to the world around 
us, Reading the Scriptures, eſpecially the 
New Teſtzment and the devotional. parts of 
the Old, joined with ſerious and devout me- 
ditation and fervent prayer, are the beſt 
means that can be uſed to promote this and 
every other religious principle. By dili- 
gently perſevering in theſe, - in humble de- 
pendence on the divine bleſſing, we may 
hope to have our hearts directed into the 
love of God; and to improve in this hea- 
venly diſpoſition is the beſt and moſt certain 
way to increaſe our own ſatisfaction and 
comfort. © Love the Lord therefore all ye 
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* his ſaints!” Be concerned to have a deeper 
ſenſe of his infinitely amiable and venerable 
perfeetions, a more lively faith in his pro- 
ms and a ſtronger determination of will 

o his ſervice. Conſider him as the inex- 
hauſtible ſource of light, of good, of happi- 
neſs; as acting in the joint characters of 
friend and governor, imparting an endleſs 
variety of bleſſings to his rational offspring; 


and ſupplying them with every thing necel- 


fary to the full completion of their happi- 
neſs, By the divine bleſſing on ſuch conſi- 
derations may our minds be more open to 
the perception of truth, and habitually diſ- 
poſed to love and adore him, to truſt and” 


Tejoice in him who is great and amiable be- 


yond all compariſon, beyond all compre- 
henſion; in whom perfect power, ,wiſdom 
and good eſſentially dwell, and perpetually 
act in the moſt conſummate harmony. To 
contemplate the Deny in theſe views, and to 
cultivate theſe diſpoſitions towards him wall 


be the beſt employment of your nobleſt 


powers, will render you increaſingly virtu- 


. ous and happy through all the riſing grada- 


tions of an endleſs duration. 
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8 ERM ON XI. 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all 
thy mind. —Thas is the firſt and great com- 

mandment. ST. MATTHEW xxii. 37, 38. 


OTHING is more detrimental to the 
intereſts of true religion, than to ſub- 
ſtitute the ceremonial for the moral part, and 
to repreſent doctrines as of re impor- 
tance than duties. In the former of thele 
reſpects was the religion of Moſes corrupted 
by the Jewiſh teachers, eſpecially about the 
time of our Saviour's appearance: ſome of 
them laid ſo great a ſtreſs upon ſacrifices, as 

to eſteem the ceremonies of the Altar, the 
firſt and great commandment, Hence we 
find, in the parallel paſſage to our text, as 
related by Sts Mark, that our bleſſed Lord 
commended the ſcribe for oblerving, © that 

* to love the Lord with all the heart, and 
« with all the underſtanding, and with all 

the ſoul, and with all the ſtrength, and to 


love 


* love our neighbour as ourſelves, was more 
than all whole burnt offerings and ſacrifi- 
* ces.” - Theſe indeed have long ſince been 
totally aboliſhed, ſo that we are in no dan- 
ger of preferring them to the law of love. 
Yet there are, even in theſe days, but too 
many who. may be ſaid to prefer ſacrifice to 
mercy, who lay more ſtreſs upon the exter- 
nal forms of religion, than upon the moral 
and ſocial virtues. Equally. do. thoſe deyi- 
ate from the genuine ſpirit of the Gafpel, 
who make it to conſiſt in a particular ſet af 
notions, in maintaining which, they are ſo 
uncharitably zealous, that they pronounce 
Tittle leſs than damnation on thoſe who dil- 
fer from them, though it be in things, con- 
| cerning which the greateſt, wiſeſt, and beſt 
men that ever appeared in the chriſtian 
church, have been divided in their opinions. 
Intolerance is the worſt error of the Romiſh 
Church ; and how-much is it to be lamented 
that it has gained acceſs among Proteſtants 
ol almoſt every denomination But how 
inconſiſtent is this with. the true principles 
of the Reformation, and what is of more 
importance, how oppoſed to the _ 
| 0 
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of our Saviour, and the genuine ſpirit of 
his religion ! Important as the doctrines he 
revealed were in themſelves, he always re- 
preſents them as uſeful to us, only as we 
make them the principles of a pious and be- 
nevolent conduct, When queſtioned con- 
cerning that which conſtituted the molt el. 
ſential parts of religion, he declared, to the 
no ſmall mortification of the ceremonial 

Phariſee, that © it conſiſted in loving God 
* with all our heart and ſoul and mind, and 
* our neighbour as ourſelves,” On theſe 
two commandments, he obſerves, hang all 
** the law and the prophets.” 

In my two former diſcourſes upon theſe 
words I have endeavoured to explain the du- 
ty here inculcated by ſhewing how love to 
God will naturally manifeſt itſelf in the tem- 
per and conduct, and by pointing out what 
is implied in loving him“ with all our heart, 
*'foul and mind.“ It now remains that I 
ſnew the propriety of ſtyling it the firſt and 
great commandment, This will appear if 
we conſider the reaſons and obligations up- 
on which the duty is eſtabliſhed. 


Love and PRs are founded upon the 
excel- 
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excellence of the objects themſelves, upon 
the ties by which we are related to them, 
upon the benefits we have already received, 
and the advantages we hope to derive from 
them. To the love of God we are'obliged by 
the united force of all theſe reaſons, as well as 


by a concern for our own improvement and 


Mppinels, which depend entirely upon our 


cultivating this temper. 
What Being can be more excellent, more 


venerable, more amiable than God ? What- 


ever 1s good and perfect 1s eſſential to him, 


and united in him. Every inſtance of beauty 
and perfection, whatever can afford us plea- 


ſure or excite our admiration in this world, 
is originally derived from him the univerſal 
ſource of all excellence, whether natural or 
moral, How mean is the dignity of the no- 
bleſt, and how vain the good qualities of 


the beſt among mortals, when compared 
with the excellence and attributes of the 


Moſt High! He poſſeſſes in the higheſt de- 

ree whatever can deſerve admiration and 
affection. Does an extenſive yet beneficent 
power command eſteem and reverence? God 


Ls omnipotent; his power is infinite in de- 


gree, 
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gree, and unbounded in the wide range of 

its exertion : © He ſpake and it was done, 

* he commanded and it ſtood faſt. His 

* kingdom ruleth over all, and his dominion 

js from generation to generation.“ Nor is 

it poſſible that he ſhould ever abuſe his ex- 

tenſive and abſolute authority, for © righ- 

© teouſneſs and judgment are the foundation 

* of his throne.” His power is always ex 

erted in ſtrict conformity to the laws of juſ- 

tice and equity, for the protection and. de- 

fence of the pious and good, for the preſer- 

vation of order and harmony, and 1s dread- 

ful only to the obſtinately and preſumptu- 

ouſly wicked. Do knowledge and wiſdom 

engage our eſteem and command our vene- 

ration? God is ſupremely wiſe: © He is 

* great in counſel as well as mighty in 

* work.” Heaven and Earth witneſs this. 

All his creatures, whether animate or inani- 

mate, the admirable organization of our bo- 

dies, and the rational faculties of 3 

all, all conſpire to manifeſt the knowledge 

and wiſdom of their almighty Creator. And 

what are all the ſeveral rays of knowledge, 

wiſdom and genius, which we behold ſhining 
in 


{ 
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in various degrees among mankind ? What 
are theſe but emanations from him, the Fa- x 
ther of ſpirits, the pure and eternal ſource 
of light and life? Do you conſider virtue, 
fanctity and moral rectitude as the worthieſt 
objects of your eſteem and love? In God 
they are all united: He is light, and in 
* him is no darkneſs. He 1s righteous in all 
* his ways and holy in all his works.“ Mer- 
cy and truth own him for their perfect pa- 
rent. Juſtice and judgment are the habi- 
tation of his throne.” Before the unſullied 
fplendours of his ſanctity, the moſt exalted 
angels hide their faces, while proſtrated in 
humble adoration they cry, © Holy, holy, 
„holy, Lord God of hoſts, heaven and 
* earth are full of thy glory.”—Are we 
charmed with goodneſs and mercy, with 
generous and benevolent ſentiments and ac- 
tions? Do theſe ſteal upon our hearts, and 
with gentle yet irreſiſtible force command 
our reverential affection ?—God is love it- 
felf: “He is gracious and merciful, long- 
* ſuffering and of great kindneſs, keeping 
* mercy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity, 
© tranſgrefſion and fin,” From his throne 
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the fulleſt rivers of life, of joy, of happinels 
inceſſantly flow to his creatures, and his be- 
nevolence is without bounds, immeaſurably 
great! And does not a Being endued with 
ſuch attributes, with ſuch perfections, de- 
ſerve our higheſt eſteem, our deepeſt vene- 
ration, our ſupreme affection ? Muſt we 
not be inſenſible to every thing that is beau- 
tiful and good, excellent and amiable, if we 
do not cultivate love to God in whom all 
this is united in the higheſt poſſible degree 
of perfection ? 

Conſider alſo the ſeveral relations in which 
we ſtand to the Deity, as well as the num- 
ber and the value of the benefits he has be- 
ſtowed upon us. He 1s our Creater, and we 
are the work of his hands; he is our Lord and 
we are his ſubjects and ſervants ; he 1s our 
Father and we are his children. Can we be 
bound by ſtronger ties than theſe ? Can 
there be a more equitable, or a ſtronger 
claim to all the beſt affections of our hearts, 
than that which is derived to God from thele 
natural and indiſſoluble relations? Is he 
not the kindeſt and mildeſt of maſters, the 
tendereſt and moſt affectionate of fathers ? 


- Is it not to him that we are indebted for life 
and 
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and breath, for the capacities, faculties and 
advantages which ennoble our nature, and 
render us ſuperior to the brute creation ? Is 
it not he who continually fupports and 
-abundantly-provides for us; from whom 
every good and every perfect gift proceed- 
eth, who daily openeth his hand, and ſatis- 
fieth every living creature with his good- 
neſs? To him we owe every thing that can 
contribute to render our abode in the world 
comfortable and delightful. He it was who 
gave to the heavens their magnificence, to 
the ſun his light, to the earth her fertility, 
to plants their beauty and uſefulneſs, to ani- 
mals their capacity to be ſerviceable to ns, 
and to man his inventive genius and indul- 
. How often does he pardon when he 
might juſtly pdniſh us! With what aſto- 
niſhing patience does he bear with our infir- 
mities and fins, and with what forbearance 
does he prolong the ſeaſon, of repentance 
and reformation ! How often has he fa- 
voured us with the molt ſtriking diſplays of 
his protecting providence in times of dan- 
ger, of his aſſiſtance in ſeaſons of difficulty, 
of his ſupport and comfort 1 in hours of infir- 
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mity and diſtreſs! But what, what thanks 
ſhall we render unto him for all the unde- 
ſerved and invaluable riches of his mercy 
with which he has favoured us às ſinners ? 
Where is the maſter who deals with his fer- 
vants, or the father who deals with his chil- 
dren, as God has dealt with us, who were, 
by wicked works, at enmity with him? For 
our ſakes he ſpared not- his only-begotten 
Son, but freely gave him as. a Mediator, as 
a Redeemer, a Prophet, Prieſt and King! 
For us he delivered him up to death, to the 
ignominious and painful death of the croſs! 
By this benevolent Saviour he has offered 
us mercy and life, the forgiveneſs of our fins, 
and eternal happineſs. He 1nvites us to ad- 


dreſs ourſelves to him with repenting hearts, 


to forſake the paths of vice and ruin, and 
to turn to him with ſincerity and ſubmiſſion ; 
and as ſoon as we comply with this kind in- 
vitation, he will have compaſſion upon us, 
will no longer remember our iniquities but 
will receive us into his mercy, and render 
us more worthy of his favour. He even 
condeſcends to aſſiſt us amidſt our infirmi- 
ties, to promote our ſanctification and pro- 
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greſs in virtue, and to accept, through his 
mercy in Chriſt Jeſus, our obedience, if ſin- 
cere, though it be chargeable with innume- 
rable imperfections and defects. Thoſe who 
truſt in him he will never ſuffer to be tempt- 
ed beyond their power; and by his provi- 
dential care and direction he will lead them 
to the attainment of that glorious inheri- 
tance which he has prepared for them in 
heaven, How great, how inexpreſſibly 
great and valuable are all theſe benefits and 
bleſſings! How much greater than we can 
delerve or could expect! If theſe reflections 
do not awaken gratitude and affection, what 
can ? ls it not evident from theſe conſider- 
ations that we ought to love God ſupremely, 
and that if we do not we muſt be the moſt. 
ungrateful and contemptible of all crea- 


tures ? 


To the foregoing conſiderations let us add 
that of the intrinſic excellence and manifold 
utility of love to God. This argument will 
add ſtrength to thoſe which we have alrea- 
dy urged. What can more agreeably en- 
gage the attention of a wiſe and virtuous 


mind; what is better calculated to enlarge 
| and 
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and exalt its capacities and powers; what 
can yield a more pure, a nobler, a more 
affecting ſatisfaction than to cultivate eſ- 
teem and love to God, to whom in the 
higheſt degree, and without any imperſee- 
tion or ſhadow of change, belong all thoſe 
attributes that can command veneration or 
engage affection; who is the overflowing, 
yet inexhauſtible ſource of all light and life, 
all joy and happineſs, whoſe goodneſs and 
mercy are from everlaſting to everlaſting, 
and Who will never ceaſe to crown his ſer- 
vants and friends with bleſſings and loving- 
kindneſs? Sweet and pleaſant are thoſe 
hours which the pious Chriſtian paſſes in 
meditating upon the perfections of his God, 
in worſhipping and ſerving the beſt of Be- 
ings, How compleat is his ſatisfaction, 
when, with humble aſſurance of acceptance, 
he proſtrates himſelf before the throne of 
mercy, and holds communion with the Moſt 
High! 

What is better adapted than love to God 
to render the cultivation of every virtue, the 
practice of every duty, eaſy and delightful? 
Love is the moſt ſtrong and active affection 
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of the ſoul: where this actuates the heart, 
nothing is deemed too laborious and difh- 
cult, which can promote the end we have 
in view: it prompts us cheerfully to en- 
counter every difficulty, and boldly to ſur- 
mount every obſtacle, rather than fail to 
attain the object to which it directs our pur- 
ſuit. , And ſhall a rational and ſincere love 
to God be leſs efficacious in inſpiring zeal 
and activity, fortitude and diligence, than 
the affection we bear to our fellow-crea- 
tures ? No: when we have duly cultivated 
love to God, and are properly influenced 
by it, we ſhall experience the truth of the 
apoſtle's aſſertion, that © his commandments 
are not grievous.” We {hall find a plea- 
{ure in obeying them, and“ in all things be 
* more than conquerors, through him that 
loved us.” Motives to the performance 
of our duty will never be wanting to us, and 
theſe will influence our conduct with infi- 
nitely greater efficacy than human laws or 
worldly honours poſſibly can. We ſhall 
never be doubtful or heſitate to act agree- 
ably to them ; but inſpired with an ardent 
zeal to approve ourlelyes to God, we ſhall 

become 
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become © ſtedfaſt and unmovable, always 
* abounding in the work of the Lord,” 
cheerfully perſiſting in the conſtant and uni- 
form practice of every virtue. 

It is love to God which ſtamps the higheſt 
degree of moral worth on piety and virtue, 
and renders them acceptable to the Deity. 
Amidſt the different gradations of moral cha- 
racter, and the various tempers and diſpo- 
ſitions obſervable among mankind, it is no 
breach of charity to ſuppoſe that there may 
be ſome who abſtain from evil and do good 
rather from an apprehenſion of puniſhment 
than from love to God; ho in the perfor- 
"mance of duty, pay a greater regard to their 
own advantage than to God and his com- 
mands. Such we wiſh not to cenſure nor diſ- 
courage, becauſe this diſpoſition 1s perhaps 
neceſſarily the firſt gradation of the ſinner 
towards the reformiatinn of his temper and 
conduct: it is the firſt ſtep he makes in the 
ways of virtue ; and the more he exerciſes 
himſelf in it, the more pleaſure will he expe- 
rience 1n the performance of his duty, and 
the more will his ſentiments be purified and 


exalted. Not greater however is the difference 
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between the child and the ſlave of a family, 
thanbetween the pious chriſtian, whoſe whole 
heart is devoted to God, who obeys him with 
zeal and pleaſure, and him who refrains from 
tranſgreſſing the divine commands rather 
becauſe they cannot be violated with impu- 
nity, than becauſe they are the injunctions 


of the moſt venerable and amiable of beings. 


May not therefore the former hope for a 
much greater portion of the divine favour 
and approbation, and is he not capable of 
a much higher degree of happineſs than the 
latter ? Laſtly, what can be better adapted 
than love. to God to afford conſolation in 
every affliction, to adminiſter fortitude and. - 
reſolution in every danger, and to inſpire 
the moſt certain hope of final and perfect 


Happineſs? In what ſituation can we be 


bereft of conſolation, of aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port ? In what circumſtances can we be de- 
prived of tranquillity, while we are thus re- 
lated to the ſupreme good, and belong to 
the bleſſed ſociety of the friends of God ? 
How encouraging in this view are the divine 
promiſes with which we are favoured. © The 
* Lord (ſays the Pfalmiſt) preſerveth all 
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* them that love him. I will be a father 
% unto them, and they ſhall be my ſons and 
daughters, ſaith the Lord God Almighty, 
All things ſhall work together tor good to 
them; neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear 
* heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
% man to conceive the things which God 
hath prepared for them.” The everlaſting 
doors of heaven ſhall be opened for their 
triumphal entry, and they ſhall receive that 
crown of immortal life and glory which God 
hath promiſed to all who love and ſerve 
him. ; 
Let thoſe therefore who have hitherto 
been indifferent towards God, and neglected 
to cultivate love to ham, conſider what ſa- 
cred obligations they have violated, what 
important privileges they have deſpiſed, and 
what exalted happineſs they have forfeited ! 
Ought they not to be humbled at the review 
of a conduct thus unjuſt and unnatural ? 
Ought not the forfeiture of theſe privileges 
and this felicity to grieve them? Can the 
advantages of the world, can the pleaſures 
of · ſin compenſate the loſs? Can the world 
beſtow that ſolid and laſting happineſs which 
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they ſeek from it? Let it then no longer 
deceive you: let thoſe who have omitted 
the duty we are recommending, repair their 
error while it is yet time, and by ſincere re- 
pentance ſeek that God whom they have for 
ſo many years neglected. Let them be 
deeply grieved that they have ſo long with- 
held their affections from him who alone de- 
ſerves them, and waſted them upon unwor- 
thy objects. To him let them henceſorth 
conſecrate their hearts, with all their incli- 
nations and deſires, and be diligent in the 
uſe of all thoſe means which may excite and 
produce love to God, Let them attentively 
contemplate his perfections, and be ever 
mindful of the innumerable multitude and 
ineſtimable value of his mercies. 

Rational affection muſt be founded in a 
knowledge of the qualities of its object : 
theſe muſt be viewed in the moſt ſtriking 
and affecting light, and compared with thoſe 
of other objects that are leſs beautiful, leſs 
good and lels perfect, In this manner let 
me exhort you to learn to know God aright. 
Attend to the manifeſtations of himſelf which 
he has vouchſafed i in the book of nature, as 

well 
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well as in that of grace. Endeavour to form 
juſt, worthy and liberal ideas of him and his 
perfections. Never repreſent him under the 
terrifying image of a ſevere and inexorable 
| maſter, more intent upon diſplaying his in- 
finite power and authority, than upon ex- 
erciling wiſdom, equity and mercy. Never 
conceive of him as acting merely from the 
dictates of arbitrary will, without beneficent 
reaſons and purpoſes ; or as diſpenſing hap- 
pineſs and miſery to his ſubjects, without 
any regard to the moral worth of their cha- 
racter; or as from all eternity dooming mil- 
lions of his creatures to everlaſting torments, 
merely to magnify his own glory by diſ- 
playing the terrors of his power. Theſe 
ideas of God, which are not warranted ei- 
ther by reaſon or. Scripture, may caule a 
ſervile dread, but it is impoſſible they ſhould 
ever produce love to him. On the contrary, 
conceive of God as he really 1s, a Being not 
only poſſeſſed of infinite power, but alſo en- 
dued. with moſt perfect wiſdom, with the 
moſt inviolable ſanctity, 'and with bound- 


leſs goodneſs and mercy. Conſider the in- 


numerable and glorious diſplays of thele 
, attri- 
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attributes in the creation, preſervation and 
redemption of mankind. Endeavour to ex- 
cite gratitude in your heart towards the ſu- 
preme Being. With this view contemplate 
the number, the magnitude, and the value. 
of thoſe benefits which you daily and hourly 
receive from God; and to heighten your 
ſenſe of theſe, recollect your own unworthi- 
neſs, the imperfection of your beſt ſervices, 
and the innumerable tranſgreſſions which 
you have ungratefully committed | againſt 
your beſt benefactor. Conſider alſo how 
vain and tranſitory are all worldly poſſeſ- 
fions and advantages, how inſufficient to 
yield ſatisfaction, to gratify the vaſt capaci- 
ties and deſires of your ſouls, and to render 
you truly happy. Pay a conſtant attention 
to the duties of your ſtation, and to the ex- 
erciſes of devotion, both public and private, 
and never accuſtom yourſelves to neglect 
any of them habitually. An attentive and 
ſerious application to the diſcharge of theſe 
duties, accompanied with humble and fer- 
vent prayer, will make deep and ſalutary 
impreſſions on your minds, will light up in 


your hearts the calm and ſteady flame of 
divine 
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divine love, and feed it with conſtant ſup- 
plies. 

To thoſe who ſincerely love God, I ap- 
peal for the truth af what has here been ſaid 
concerning the felicity reſulting from this 
diſpoſition and temper. And ſuffer me to 
exhort you to conſider this happineſs as your 
moſt valuable treaſure, carefully to preſerve 
and diligently to improve it. Be particu- 
larly watchful againſt every ſinful inclina- 
tion and action which will gradually alienate 
you from God, and weaken that ſatisfaction 
which reſults from a ſenſe of his favour. 
However grieved you muſt and ought to 
be, for your many moral infirmities, defects 
and imperfections, be not diſcouraged by 
them; rather let a ſenſe of theſe convince 
you of the ſuitableneſs of Goſpel grace to 
the nature of man, and of the neceſſity of 
greater diligence. Thus may we look for- 
ward with hope towards that bleſſed ſtate of 
exiſtence where ſin and weakneſs ſhall be no 
more ; where both our virtue and our hap- 
pineſs ſhall become more perfect, and where 


we ſhall be continually improving in love to 
God, 
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God, and in obedience to his commands, 
h in the more immediate preſence of our Lord 

and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, through whom be 

glory in the Church throughout all ages. 
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SERMON XII. 


The ſtatutes of the Lord are Tight, rejoicing 
te heart. PSALM xix. 8. 2d Clauſe. 


S an inexhauſtible fountain, while it 
emits various ſtreams for the refreſh- 

ment of man and beaſt, ſtill continues full 
and undiminiſhed, ſo the ever adorable God, 
being infinitely full and compleat in happi- 
neſs, delights to communicate it to his crea- 
tures, according to their different capacities 
of enjoyment, and is perpetually doing this 
throughout the vaſt range of his works. Of 
che communications to his creatures in this 
lower world, man is favoured with the great- 
eſt in number, and moſt exalted in degree. 
For not to inſiſt on our various intellectual 
endowments, and the proper objects on 
which theſe excellent faculties may exert 
themſelves with perpetual pleaſure and ad- 
vantage; the diſcoveries, the obligations, and 


comforts of religion are in the higheſt and 
moſt 
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moſt valuable ſenſe communications of hap- 
pineſs. 

If we cannot aſſent to this from the re- 
collection of our own experience, we may 
conclude it, not only from a due attention 
to the nature of true religion, but alſo from 
the experience of ſome of the wiſeſt and 
beſt of men, whoſe teſtimony 1s recorded in 
the divine word; and particularly from that 
of the royal Pfalmiſt in our text. In what a 
copious, eloquent and divine ſtrain does he 
expatiate on this intereſting ſubject! Not 
content with celebrating the eternal fitneſs 
and rectitude of the divine ſtatutes, he en- 
deavours to recommend them by an argu- 
ment of a leſs abſtract nature, more cloſely 
adapted to our feelings and intereſts, by 
adding, in the words of our text, that in 
conſequence of their inherent rectitude, 
they tend to rejoice the heart. 

By this however we are not to imagine 
that the divine ſtatutes, conſidered only in 
themſelves, or merely as objects of ſpecula- 
tion, will produce theſe happy effects, Nei- 
ther muſt we conclude that they will rejoice 
the hearts of the licentious and worldly- 

minded, 
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minded, becauſe the purity of religion is di- 
rectly contrary to their paſſions, inclinations 
and purſuits. Whatever may be the internal 
excellence of religion, they have no eye to 
diſcern, no taſte to reliſh it. Our text there- 
fore refers to thoſe, and to thoſe only, whoſe 
minds are alive to religious impreſſions, and 
moulded into a prevailing compliance with 
the genius and demands of the divine law. 
It may allo be proper to obſerve, that in 
treating this ſubject I ſhall conſider the 
word ſtatutes, not as ſignifying merely the 
poſitive injunctions of God's revealed will, 
but as including the whole ſyſtem of divine 
precepts, contained in the Scriptures, and 
eſpecially in the New Teſtament. Theſe 
are indeed the ſtatutes or appointments of 
the Lord, as they are moral truths, exactly 
conſonant to the moral perfections of their 
divine Author, and ſtrictly conformable to 
the natural law of reaſon and conſcience, 
implanted in the heart of man. On this 
account they are 7:ght, and alſo becauſe 
their injunctions and prohibitions are eter- 
nally fit and proper, independent of all will 


and authority whatever, They are the re- 
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ſult of the nature of God and man, and of 
the ſeveral relations that ſubſiſt between 
them, and are as neceſſary to the happineſs 
of our rational and immortal ſouls, as air 
and food are to the ſupport of animal life. 


Such 1s the goodneſs and condeſcenſion of 


God, that with qur duty he has ſtrictly con- 
nected, not only our happineſs in general, 
but even our preſent pleaſure. There is as 
near and intimate a correſpondence. between 
the performance of our duty and true joy of 
mind, as between the barometer and the 
weight of the atmoſphere; and it will al- 
ways be found true in experience, that our 
genuine ſelf· enjoyment will riſe or fall, in a 
degree exactly proportioned to the practical 
regard we maintain towards the divine 
word, 

Two things are neceſſary in order to pro- 


duce true and rational joy in the human 


mind, objects ſuited to its faculties, and fa- 
culties in proper diſpoſition to receive im- 
preſſions from them. In each of theſe views 
the holy Scriptures, as they contain the di- 
vine laws, are calculated to produce this 
happy temper. 
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The objects they propoſe to the mind are 
beyond all others ſuited to its faculties. In 
general they propoſe truth, which, to a 
mind properly diſpoſed, is as uſeſul and de- 
lightful as light to the eye, when in a ſound 
and healthy ſtate; but it is alſo truth, vari- 
ous branches of which are of a nature ſo in- 
tereſting and ſublime, as to be fully adequate 
to the capacities and deſires of the ſoul, and 
this cannot be affirmed of any temporal ob- 
jects. The Scriptures, and eſpecially the 
New Teſtament, repreſent in the cleareſt 
light the attributes and perfections of the 
ever- bleſſed God, as moſt beautifully blend- 
ed and harmonized in the diſcoveries of his 
grace, and 1n the diſpenſations of his provi- 
dence. They call upon us to conſider him 
not only as clothed with awtul incompre- 
henſible majeſty, but alſo as infinitely mer- 
ciful and placable, as publiſhing 'terms of 
pardon and peace to guilty mortals by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and as reconciling an offending world 
to. himſelf, not imputing to them their treſ- 
paſſes. They alſo point out in the plaineſt 
manner, that path of duty which muſt lead 
us to eternal glory and felicity. They en- 
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force it by the example of Chriſt, and by 
repeated expreſs promiſes of all ſuitable 
aſſiſtance and ſupport in every part of it. 
Theſe objects are ſo grand and intereſting, 
that nothing can be compared with them, as 
they evidently relate to our rectitude, dig- 
nity and happineſs. Temporal objects may 
for a while gratify and pleaſe us, but there 
are many circumſtances in which they fail 
even in this. They are ſo diſproportioned 
to the dignity and demands of our immortal 
nature, that though the want of them gives 
pain, the poſſeſſion of them often diſap- 
points our ſanguine hopes. But the objects 
preſented to us in the divine word are ſo 
agreeable and conſonant to our better pow- 
ers, that they muſt, beyond all others, be 
adapted to promote true joy in the mind. 
Another thing neceſſary to true ſelſ- en- 
joyment is, ſaculties brought into a proper 
diſpoſition to receive pleaſure from theſe 
objects. As the human mind, by being 
continually employed about trifles, is de- 
baſed aud impoveriſhed, ſo it becomes pro- 
portionably enlarged, exalted and ennobled, 
by being converſant with ſuch objects as are 
Teh: grand 
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grand and ſublime. Such are thoſe preſent- 
ed to us in Scripture, of which we have al- 
ready taken a tranſient ſurvey. For the di- 
vine word, as it reveals the being, perfection 
and providence of God, as it announces par- 
don and peace to penitent offenders, and 
thus engages us to walk humbly with our 
God, is adapted to impoſe a reſtraint upon 
our hcentious paſſions, and to bring us into a 
proper diſpoſition for retaining, as well as 
receiving, ſuitable impreſſions from it. From 
hence will flow peace of conſcience, joy in 
God as our friend and father, and an in- 
creaſing deſire to approve ourſelves to him, 
by a cordial, conſtant and univerſal compli- 
ance with his demands in the whole of our 
practice. Here we ſhall not find that lan- 
guor and diſſatisfaction which we frequently 
experience in our beſt temporal advantages 
and poſſeſſions, when the novelty that ex- 
cited our ardour in their purſuit has ceaſed; 
but in theſe nobler purſuits, we ſhall feel a 
true pleaſure and ſelf. enjoyment, which no- 
thing in the world can either impart, or 


wholly deſtroy ; which will be confirmed by 
s O 2 increaſ- 
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increaſing experience, and while it conſti- 

tutes our beſt happineſs upon earth, is a 
foretaſte and pledge of more perfect felicity 
in heaven. 

What has here been aſſerted of all the diſ- 
coveries and demands of God's revealed 
will, is particularly applicable to its precep- 
tive part, which has. a tendency to rejoice 
the heart of the ſincerely pious, in theory, 
in practice and on reflection. 

With regard to theory or ſpeculation, it 
affords a noble ſubject to thoſe who, having 
received it as the law of their hearts and 
lives, are careful to cultivate their moral 
feelings, and to converſe frequently and fa- 
miliarly with themſelves. All ſuch, having 
their perceptions refined and improved, ac- 
quire a high reliſh for the innate excellence 
of the divine precepts : they perceive their 
happy tendency to produce the true feli- 
city of man, and rejoice in them when they 
ſurvey her origin, their rectitude and their 
harmony. Hence they afford a pleaſure / 
+ beyond what any other ſubjects can yield, 


while Trequent contemplation upon them in 
all 
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all theſe views, tends to enlarge, to exalt 
and ennoble the mind, and gives an increaſ- 
ing participation of the divine nature. 

With reſpect to practice alſo, the divine 
precepts have a noble and immediate ten- 
dency to rejoice the heart. 

It is an opinion induſtriouſly propagated 
by the enemies of virtue, that the practice 
of religion. renders men dull and melancho- 
ly; and that its ſincere votaries muſt re- 
nounce all happineſs in this world, and be 
contented with beholding it at the tedious 
diſtance of another life. But this ſuggeſtion 
is entirely falſe ; for a ſincere regard to the 
diſcoveries, and conſequently, to the pre- 
cepts of the divine will, is attended with 
great pleaſure in its progreſs, as well as 
crowned with unſpeakable felicity in its end. 
There is a noble ſatisfaction, a god-like 
pleaſure, which immediately ſprings up in 
the mind, from the conſciouſneſs of having 
performed our duty; a joy that is not tranſi- 
ent and momentary, like the gleam of a 
meteor, but genial, ſteady and permanent 
like the light of the ſun. Pleaſures of this 


kind are known by experience to every real 
O 3 chriſ- 
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chriſtian, in proportion to the improvement 
of his temper and conduct, and with them 
the wicked are utterly unacquainted. This 
deſirable joy of heart ariſes from every ſin- 
gle act of faith and obedience, and while it 
rewards paſt and preſent duty, is an encou- 
ragement to the endeavour after greater per- 
fection. If from truly religious principles 
we relieve the neceſſitous, or _ the im- 
petuolity of ſome unlawful paſſion ; over- 
come any ſtrong temptation, or forgive in- 
juries and affronts, we inſtantly feel the ap- 
probation of conſcience, like an inward 
voice viulpering to us, This is the way, 
* walk herein.” The good man,” as So- 
lomon juſtly obſerves, “ is ſatisfied from him- 
* ſelf,” not as if his attainments and plea- 
ſures were from himſelf, as their original 
cauſe, but from the progreſs of divine prin- 
ciples in his ſoul, by which the Holy Spirit 
of God © bears witneſs with his ſpirit, that 
Che is a child of God, and a joint heir with 
6 Chriſt ” of the kingdom of glory. The 
heathens, who had only the light of nature, 
could aſſert that virtue was its own reward, 
and furely the idea of virtue, as diſplayed 
| , and 
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and recommended in the Goſpel, is not leſs 
lovely and eligible than theirs. As the true 
ſervice of Chriſt conſiſts in the love and prac- 
tice of univerſal righteouſneſs, it 1s highly 
ſuitable to the rational nature of man, Tt 
may be ſummed up in love to God, to 
Chriſt; to our neighbour ; nor is there any 
thing harſh, unreaſonable or ſevere, in the 
whole courſe of evangelical duty. It is in- 
deed impoſſible to deſcribe the ſecret delights 
and fatisfying pleaſures which continually 
{ſpring up in the minds of thoſe who are duly 
influenced by religion. They can never be 
fully comprehended except by thoſe who 
have felt them, and all fuch will readily teſ- 
tify that the ſtatutes of the Lord rejoice the 
heart, and that © they have great peace ws 
* love his law.” 

What further evinces the excellence of 
the divine ſtatutes is, that the joy they in- 
ſpire is pure and unmixed. No uneaſy ap- 
prehenſions of what may be the final conſe- 
quences of our obedience can ever haunt or 
diſturb us; whereas the cup of ſinful plea- 
ſure is often daſhed with the bitter ingredi- 
ents of remorſe, ſuſpicion and dread. Many * 
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of the common bleſſings of life, . and 
deſirable as they are in their place, are often 
mixed with many abating circumſtances. 
Health and ſtrength, genius and learning, 
power and riches, valuable as they are, often 
bring many cares with them; and for a great 
part of the ſatisfaction to be reaped from 
them, we are indebted to the favour of 
friends, or to ſome other external cauſes; 
but the enjoyments of the divine life are not 
foundedon ſuch weak and uncertain ſupports. 
Its ſources are by no means ſo ſhallow and 
precarious ; they exiſt in the ſoul, and can- 
not be deſtroyed by any thing from without, 
Riches, liberty, friends, reputation and all 
our moſt admired enjoyments, even in their 
longeſt duration, muſt terminate in death; 
and even before that period arrives, we may 
be deprived of them. But neither the moſt 
formidable power, nor the moſt cruel treat- 
ment, can ever deprive us of the pleaſures > 
of a good conſcience, or of the approbation 
and friendſhip of God, of which they are a 
proof and aſſurance. This is a treaſure 
which the good -man always carries about 
him, and ol which nothing, except ſin, can 
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ever deprive him. When ſickneſs ſeizes us, 
embitters all our temporal comforts, and 
renders our ſenſes incapable of receiving 
pleaſure from their uſual objects, even then 
we are capable, and ſometimes moſt capable 
of reliſhing that joy of heart, which ariſes 
from a lively faith in God, from a ſincere 
and habitual attachment to the divine pre- 
cepts. There may be, and there often is, 
an exceſs of human enjoyment, but the, di- 
vine pleaſure of which we are now ſpeaking 
admits of no excels, ſince it is abſolutely 


impoſſible that we ſhould ever love God too 


much, or obey him too well. Nor are theſe 
joys, like temporal delights, diminiſhed by 
poſſeſſion, but the more we purſue them; 
the keener will be our deſire, and the more 
exquiſite our reliſh of them. The more good 
we do, the more is the habit ſtrengthened, 
and with this our delight 1n it increaſed : 
hence we engage in virtuous actions with a 
vigour and pleaſure, which receives no ſmall 
addition from the remembrance of what we 
have before done. 

But the divine ſtatutes have allo a ten- 


dency to rejoice the heart of every good 
man 
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man upon reflection, as the pleaſure reſult- 
ing from them is not only renewed, but im- 
proved by remembrance. No man ever 
looked back with averſion or remorſe upon 
thoſe parts of his life, in which he ſteadily 
maintained his attachment to God, and con- 
ſcientiouſly performed his duty. On the 
contrary, it is the remembrance of ſuch con- 
duct that adminiſters the beſt comfort amidſt 
the pains of ſickneſs and the infirmities of 
age ; that moſt effectually blunts the ſting 
of death, and renders a dying bed peaceful 
and eaſy. While thouſands of the oppoſite 
character, upon the approach of the laſt 
awful, but inevitable moment, have looked 
forward to another world with terror, upon 
reviewing a life ſpent in the purſuit of va- 
nity, and in continual difregard to the divine 
will. 

The religious joy which ariſes immedi- 
ately from reflection on a virtuous practice, 
increaſes the ſublime pleaſure which ſprings 
up in the mind of the good man, when he 
contemplates his relation to his God and 
Saviour. - It ſtrengthens his confidence in 
the protection and promiſes of the Almigh- 


ty, 
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ty, and invigorates his hopes of glory, ho- 


nour and immortality. 

The deſign of the Goſpel, in all its inſti- 
tutions and requirements, 1s to raiſe us from 
the depths of fin and miſery, and to form 


us to the true enjoyment of God and of our- 


ſelves, / A practical regard to it is, properly 


ſpeaking, nothing elſe but a courſe of right 
ſelf enjoyment, fince it requires of us to keep 
our paſſions within due bounds, and in ſub- 
ſervience to our reaſon. It allows us to uſe 
the good things of life with moderation, the 
only way in which we can truly enjoy them. 
It tends to render us humble towards God, 
Juſt and charitable towards our fellow-crea- 
tures ; and is it not evident, that in propor- 
tion as we comply with it we ſhall be eaſy 
and happy? Hence then we may juſtly 
infer, that thoſe profeſſed Chriſtians greatly 
injure the Goſpel and miſtake its nature, who 
by their temper and behaviour make it ap- 
pear to others as of a gloomy and melan- 
choly tendency. The religion of ſuch is 
founded in erroneous notions, is uncomfor- 
table to themſelves, and diſcouraging to 
others. Let us therefore guard againſt this, 
as 
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as well as againſt that licentious levity which 
conſtitutes the oppoſite extreme, and en- 
deavour to be eaſy and cheerful in our 
Chriſtian courſe, that while we enjoy plea- 
ſure in ourſelves, we may impart it to others, 
and beget in them a juſt and good opinion 
of that religion which tends to inſpire and 
cheriſh it. Let us alſo be thankful to God, 
that he has not only connected this pleaſure 
with the ſincere and conſtant practice of 
religion, but has graciouſly appointed an 
eternity of happineſs hereafter, as the re- 
ward of a life ſpent in the beſt enjoyment 
here. This proyes him to be in the higheſt 
degree good and benevolent : it demon- 
ſtrates, that ſo far from having any deſign 
contrary to the true felicity of man, he re- 
wards him in proportion as he labours to 
promote his higheſt intereſt, and puniſhes 
him only in proportion as he neglects it. 
To conclude, let thoſe who are ſtrangers 
to religion ſeriouſly conſider theſe things, 
and thus become partakers of true happi- 
nels. There is nothing worthy of this ex- 
alted name in the paths of ſin; the joys there 


found are tumultuous and tranſient, and by 
what- 
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whatever alluring appellations an unthinking 
world may dignify them, the word of God, 
and the teſtimony of all wiſe and good men, 

pronounce them folly, diſtraction and rum, 
as they ariſe from the moſt debaſing and diſ- 
honourable ſources, even an ignorance of 
God, of ourlelves and of our belt intereſts. 
How long then, O ye ſcorners ! will ye de- 
light in miſery, and ye ſimple! will ye love 
folly 2 Do you plead difficulties to be over- 
come? You make no ſcruple to purſue the 
vanities of the world with incredible toll and 
ſlavery ; pride and vain-glory with all their 
anxiety and danger; luxury and intempe- 
rance with all that expence and pain, both 
of body and mind, which is inſeparably con- 
nected with them. The pleaſures of fin you 
can have only for a ſeaſon; and think what 
a dreadful account muſt follow, when, for 
all theſe things, God ſhall bring you into 
judgment ! Sinful pleaſure cannot be pur- 
ghaſed but at the price of your ſouls; and if 
this, as our bleſſed Lord obſerves, 1s too 
much for the poſſeſſion of the whole world, 
it muſt ſurely be infinitely too much to be 


given for a very {mall part of it. Turn then 
| to 
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to God in his appointed way of repentance, 

faith and obedience! Turn to him as the 
ſource and center of your happineſs, that 
you may be reconciled to him, that you 
may enjoy his favour and blefling, and feel 
that divine pleaſure which ariſes from obe- 
dience. Thus ſhall we experience the truth 
of what has now been advanced, and at all 
times have this for our rejoicing, © even the 
* teſtimony of our conſcience, that in ſim- 
* plicity and godly ſincerity we maintain 
* our converſation in the world,” and are 
bleſſed with the heart-cheering proſpects of 
direction through life, of ſupport in death, 
and of eternal felicity in the preſence of our 


God. 
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SERMON XIII. 


He took with him Peter and the two ſons of 

Zebedee, and began to be ſorrowful and 

very heavy. Then ſaith he unto them, my 

- foul is exceeding ſorrowful even unto death, 
tarry ye here and watch with me. 

Marr. xxvi. 37, 38. 


[ ge ya we accurately trace the hiſtory 
of ſome of the beſt of men who have 
been the greateſt benefactors, and have af- 
forded the moſt excellent examples to man- 
kind, perhaps we ſhould often find that they 
have, in a great meaſure been qualified for 
becoming thus eminently uſeful by a ſeries 
of afflictions in early life. Trained up in 
this ſchool of providence, they were forti- 
fied againſt the ſeducing allurements of plea- 
fure, and were formed to habits of patience, 
circumſpection, diligence and ſubmiſſion. 
By theſe their minds were ſteeled, and ren- 
dered firm to combat all oppoſition, and at 


length 
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length to riſe with a noble ſuperiority over 

all the difficulties that might beſet them. 
This was eminently the caſe of our bleſ- 
ſed Lord, who in his relative character as 
the great Captain of ſalvation to all his faith 
ful followers, was through ſuffering made 
perfect for this exalted office. His trials 
began very early in life, but were moſt re- 
markable from the commencement of his 
public miniſtry till his death, In this ſhort 
interval of about threè years, his life was al- 
molt one continued ſcene of diſtreſſes, that 
followed each other in a very rapid ſucceſ- 
ſion. Yet great as theſe were, they were 
far exceeded by thoſe which befel him from 
the concluſion of the Paſchal Supper to the 
time of his being apprehended, tried, con- 
demned and crucified, This ſhort interval 
was filled up with much more ſevere diſtreſs 
than ever before or ſince has fallen to the lot 
of any of the ſons of men, and recommends 
him to our regard, as that © man of ſorrows 
© and acquainted with grief,” whom the 

evangelical prophet Iſaiah had foretold. 
It is upon one of the moſt remarkable and 
inſtructive ſeenes of theſe extraordinary 
| trials 
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trials that I would now wiſh to fix your at» 
tention ; and may we ſo attend to our great 
maſter's edifying example, that our faith 
and attachment to him, our patience and 
ſubmiſſion under the hand of God, and our 
Chriſtian fortitude and diligence may be 
happily improved by the ſurvey, 

The facts related by our evangeliſt in the 
text and following verſes, happened in the 
garden of Gethſemane, whither he had re- 
tired with his diſciples, with a full know- 
ledge of what he was to undergo, and with 
a determined reſolution to face the ſtorms 
of affliction which beat ſo heavily upon 
him. 

The firſt circumſtance of this tranſaction 
which claims our attention, is, that our Lord 
ſelected only three diſciples to be witneſſes 
of what he was then to ſuffer. We are told 
that when he entered the garden, he left the 
greater part of his diſciples juſt within the 
gate, ſaying to them, * Sit ye here while I 
go and pray yonder.“ Probably knowing 
the weakneſs of their faith, he was certain 


that they would immediately and entirely 


renounce his cauſe had they been permitted 
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to behold what he was then about to ſuffer. 
For which reaſon he mentioned only a part 
of his deſign in the words juſt cited, leaving 
them to be informed of the reſt of it at a 
more convenient ſeaſon. In this he diſplay. 
ed the moſt wiſe and prudent concern for 
their beſt intereſts. He took with him fur- 
ther into the garden only Peter, James and 
John, three difeiples whom he had always 
diflinguiſhed on account of their particular 
attachment to him: St. Peter for the fervour 
of his friendſhip and zeal ; St. John, his yet 
more intimate and beloved diſciple, for the 
natural ſweetneſs and affection of ' his 
temper ; and St. James on account of his 
firmneſs and conſtancy. While he ſincerely 
loved all his diſciples, he had, for the above 
rexſons, a particular affection for theſe three, 
and ſome time before had honoured them 
with new names, expreſſive of his warm ap- 
probation of their reſpective characters. To 
Simon he gave the ſurname of Peter, or 
Cephas, which ſignifies a rock, and that of 
Boanerges, or ſons of thunder, to James and 
John, to denote their' intrepidity in their 
future miniſtry, and the facceſs with which 

It 
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it hould be attended. It was likely chat 
theſe three diſciples would be leſs apt to be 
olfended at his ſufferings than the reſt, be- 
caule fortified by ſome” peculiar favours he 
had formerly conferred upon them, He had 
honoured them above their brethren, by 
permitting them to accompany hun to the 
mount of transhiguration, where they beheld 
him in a wonderful manner clothed with the 
ſchekinah or divine glory, © when his face 
* ſhone like the ſun,. and his raiment was 
* white as the light; where they ſaw Moſes 
and Elias talking with him concerning his 
approaching death, and heard that voice 
from heaven which pronounced him to be 
the well-beloved Son of God, and as ſuch 
commanded them to hear him. On this 
mournful occaſion they would naturally re- 
collect the glory with which they had ſeen 
him inveſted on the mount, and that teſti- 
mony of thoſe two prophets, and even of 
God himſelf to the divinity of his perſon and 
miſſion, which. they at that time heard. 
Hence they would obvioully be led to con- 
clude, when they ſaw him oppreſſed with 


ſorrow, that God, who had thus exprelsly 
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approved him as his beloved Son, would 
not fail to ſupport him. 

There was alfo ſomething in the character 
and conduct of theſe three favoured apoſ- 
tles, which rendered our bleſſed Maſter's 
choice of them on this occaſion peculiarly 
proper. St. Peter was animated with a very 
high degree of perſonal regard for his Lord, 
which had often ſwelled into preſumption ; 
he had boaſted that he would follow him, 
not only to priſon, but even to death, and 
cheerfully lay down his life for him: he ſin- 
cerely meant what he then affirmed, his only 
fault was, that he over-rated his fortitude, 
and depended too much upon his own - 
ſtrength. St. James and St. John, under the 
firm perſuaſion that Chriſt, as the Meſſiah, 
was to be a triumphant temporal prince, 
had flattered themſelves with the hope of 
being the chief miniſters of his kingdom, 
and had preſumed ſo far upon this ſplendid 
| dream, that they had incurred the indigna- 
tion of all the other apoſtles. So fully were 
they perſuaded of their capacity for this ex- 

alted ſtation, that when Jeſus by way of re- 
proof aſked them, Are ye able to drink of 
the 
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* the cup that I ſhall drink of, and to be 
* baptized with the baptiſm that I am bap- 
* tized with?” they anſwered, © we are 
% able.“ Their zeal, like that of St. Peter, 
was ſincere, but was unhappily under the 
direction of an ambition as blind as it was 
aſpiring. He therefore ſelected theſe three 
apoſtles, in order to convince them by this 
ſcene, that to combat ſuch heavy trials as 
his, with courage, dignity and ſucceſs, was 
by no means ſo eaſy as they had vainly ima- 
gined. 

Here, as in many other circumſtances of 
his life, our bleſſed Lord extended his views 
far beyond them to his future Church in all 
ſucceeding ages. He was deſirous that this 
humiliating ſcene ſhould be recorded in a 
manner as circumſtantial as thoſe more 
ſplendid parts of his hiſtory, his miracles, his 
reſurrection, or his aſcenſion to glory. It was 
therefore proper that this melancholy event 
{hould take place in preſence of two or three 
witneſſes, who might certify the fact to the 
world. Theſe ſeem to have been the rea- 
ſons for his ſelecting theſe three diſciples, 
who, as his favoured friends, were moſt 
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worthy of his confidence, and were leſs lia- 
ble than the reſt to be * at his ſuffer- 
ings. 

Another circumſtance which demands our 
attention is the ſevere diſtreſs which he then 
underwent. In going with them to the ſcene 
of this calamitous event, he began to unbo- 
ſom himſelf concerning the ſharp affliction 
with which his heart was then torn, ſaying 
to them, in all the confidence of the warmeſt 
friendſhip, © My ſoul is exceeding ſorrow- 
* ful even to death.” The ſufferings which 
he was to endure on that ſpot were ſo dil- 
treſſing that his humanity relented on their 
approach, and made him utter this poignant 
complaint. After having declared to his 
diſciples the extreme ſorrow with which he 
was afflicted, he ſaid to them, * Tarry ye 
* here and watch with me.” He ſeems to 
have ſought ſome conſolation from the ſym- 
pathy of his faithful friends, whom he ſelect- 
ed to be witneſles of his extreme ſufferings, 
and of his perfect reſignation to the divine 
will, that he might form them to the ſame 
temper and render them inſtrumental to in- 

culcate it on others, in the courſe of their 
future 
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future miniſtry. He alſo adviſed them to 
employ the time in watchfulneſs and prayer 
for themſelves, that they might not enter 
into temptation, and might be preſerved 
amidſt the approaching trial of their attach - 
ment to him. 

As ſoon as he had given this order to his 
diſciples, we are informed by St. Matthew 
that he went forward a little, and by St. 
Luke that © he withdrew about a ſtone's 
* caſt, a diſtance ſo ſmall, that as it was 
then about the time of the full moon theſe 
| three diſciples might eaſily ſee and hear 
what paſſed. There St. Luke tells us that 
© he kneeled and prayed,” and St. Matthew 
that © he fell on his face.” He probably 
began his prayer in a kneeling poſture, till 
wrought up by the ardour of his devotions, 
he proſtrated himſelf with his face to the 
ground. 

The Jews generally prayed ſtanding, as 
is evident from many paſlages both of the 
Old and New Teſtament. This they do to 
this day in compliance with the cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors. They were not however 
wholly confined to this poſture, for it ap- 
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pears from the ſacred writings that they 
ſometimes prayed kneeling. This poſture 
however was ſeldom uſed, except in ſome 
extraordinary eaſes, ſuch as in any great af- 
fliction, whether perſonal or national, when 
they uſually began their prayers upon their 
knees, and as the fervour of their devotions 
increaſed, lay proſtrate on the ground. In 
this I believe they are followed by the mo- 
dern Jews, on their great day of expiation, 
and on their faſt, on account of the deſtruc- 
tion of the city and temple of Jeruſalem by 
the Romans. Thus our bleſſed Lord, con- 
forming to the cuſtoms of his countrymen 
in their extraordinary devotions, as he ad- 
vanced in his prayer proſtrated his face to 
the earth. In this humble and affecting poſ- 
ture, he pronounced one of the beſt peti- 
tions that was ever offered to God: © O my 
* Father ! if it be poſlible, let this cup pals | 
* from me ! nevertheleſs not as I will, but 
* as thou wilt.” He has recourſe in this 
place to a metaphorical expreſſion common- 
ly uſed by the Jews, and frequent in the 
Old Teſtament, where the term cup often 
ſignifies any event, lot, or portion whether 
good 
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good or evil, aſſigned by Providence to any 
of the ſons of men. Thus we read of ** the 
cup of bleſſing,” © the cup of ſal vation, 
and © the cup of affliction.” 
Here then this queſtion naturally ariſes, 
what particular affliction our Lord meant 
by this cup, from which he thus earneſtly 
prayed to be delivered. Some ſuppoſe that 
he here referred to his death upon the croſs ; 
but this, in my opinion, 1s ſcarcely proba- 
ble. This event he. had, from the com- 
mencement of his miniſtry, foreſeen, and 
frequently foretold ; this he had often decla- 
red himſelf determined to undergo at the 
time appointed by his Father.. We have a 
remarkable inſtance of this deliberate pur- 
pole in St. John xii. 27, 28, where, with a 
little difference from our verſion in the point- 
ing, which both the original text and common 
ſenſe require, he thus exprefſes himſelf : 
Nov is my foul troubled ; and what, ſhall 
* I ſay, Father! fave me from this hour? 
(meaning his approaching death) but for 
* this cauſe came I unto this hour. Father, 
* glorify thy name!“ That it was not the 


tear of dying on the croſs that made him 
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pray in the manner here related, is further 
evident from this circumſtance, that to ſup- 
poſe it, would greatly degrade his character. 
Suppoſe his ſufferings as terrible as poſſible, 
clothe them with all the aggravating cir- 
cumſtances imaginable, yet if no more is in- 
cluded in them than the pains of death ; for 
Jeſus to have ſhrunk at the proſpect of them, 
when his humanity was ſtrengthened far be- 
yond the common pitch of mortals, would 
ſuppoſe him to betray a weakneſs, to which 
many celebrated heroes of pagan antiquity 
were ſtrangers, and to which even many of 
the followers of Chriſt were ſuperior, when, 
for their attachment to his cauſe, they ſub- 
mitted without the leaſt reluctance to death 
in its moſt dreadful and agonizing forms, 
Hence it ſhould appear, that by the pointed 

expreſſion this cup, our Lord prayed to be 
delivered, not from his approaching death, 
but from the ſevere diſtreſs which he at that 
time endured; and to this the author of the 
Epiltle to the Hebrews feems to refer, when 
he obſerves that he“ was heard in that he 
« feared.” 


St. Matthew and Mark inform us that our 
bleſſed 
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bleſſed Lord repeated this fervent prayer 
three times, and without doubt he added 
more than is here recorded. This was cuſ- 
tomary among the Jews in ſeaſons of more 
than common diſtreſs; accordingly St. Paul 
tells us that when under a ſevere trial, which 
he calls the meſſenger of Satan, © he be- 
*'ſought the Lord thrice, that it might de- 
* part from him.” In conformity with this 
prevailing cuſtom our Saviour thrice repeat- 
ed his ſupplication, and the fervour of his 
devotions increaſed as his tertors were mul- 
tiplied. He here admirably exemplified his 
own leſſon, in the parable of the importu- 
nate widow, that men ought always to 
© pray and not to faint.” 

While thus fervently addrefling himſelf 
to his heavenly Father, his agony of mind 
roſe to ſuch a degree that, as St. Luke re- 
lates, © his ſweat was as 1t were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground.“ The moſt 
rational commentators, among whom is the 
learned Grotius, have taken this expreſſion 
in a metaphorical ſenſe, as ſignifying only 
an exceſſive and profuſe ſweat which tel! 
from him in great drops, refembling in con- 

| ſiſtence 
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ſiſtence and ſize only, drops of blood. 
Others have obſerved, that the Greek par- 
ticle, which is rendered as 2t were, ſome- 
times denotes not merely ſimilitude, but 
reality, and ſuppoſe that our Lord's ſweat 
on this occaſion was really mixed with blood 
to ſuch a degree, that its colour and conſiſ- 
tence was as if it had been wholly blood. In 
ſupport of this opinion many caſes of ſuch 
ſweats have been related“. Not to detain 
you vith theſe, I ſhall obſerve, that this con- 
flict of our bleſſed Lord is, by St. Luke, 
with great propriety denominated an agony, 
which term 1s often uſed by the Greek wri- 
ters to expreſs the anxiety and- diſquietude 
of a general, when preparing to give a de- 
ciſive battle, from the uncertainty of the 
event, and an apprehenſion of its vaſt impor- 


*. Voltaire, an author not to be ſuſpected of favouring 
Chriſtianity, in his Univerſal Hiſtory, thus ſpeaks of the 
death of Charles IX. of France, on whoſe name the hor- 
rid maſſacre of the Proteſtants on St. Bartholomew's day 
has ſtamped eternal infamy. * The malady of which he 
„died was very extraordinary; his blood guſhed out 
through all his pores, This accident, of which there 
are ſome iuſtances on record, was either owing to ex- 
++ cefhive fear, to a violent paſſion, or to a warm and me- 


« lancholy conflitution.“ 
tance 
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tance to his country and himſelf. This word 
is therefore juſtly applied to our Lord's diſ- 
treſs on this melancholy occaſion, as he was 
then about to enter upon a conflict of the 
utmoſt importance not to a particular 
country, but to mankind at large. But his 
heavenly Father did not leave him. Though 
the cup did not paſs away from him, he 
was enabled to drink it even to the dregs, 
and was carried triumphantly through all 
the bitterneſs of his. trials, from which, like 
the ſun when it has been for ſome time dar- 
kened with an eclipſe, his character broke 
forth and ſhone with improved luſtre. 

Several intereſting particulars relating to 
this portion of our Lord's ſufferings remain 
to be conſidered; but as the time will not 
permit me to examine them fully, I ſhall de- 
ter them to another opportunity. 

In the mean time, and as a proper con- 
eluſion to what has now been offered, let us 
attend to ſome important truths ſuggeſted 
by this account. 

Hence then the chriſtian may learn that 
heavy afflictions are no abſolute marks of 


the divine diſpleaſure, Even when inflicted 
1 upon 
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upon the wicked and abandoned, though 
they are the juſt puniſhment of fin, they 
are ſtill full of mercy in their deſign. and 
their ſeverity is tempered with kindneſs in 
the intention with which they are diſpenſed. 
They are deſigned on the part of God to 
fe ſinners from the thoughtleſſneſs with 
ich they proceed in their dangerous 
vourſe, to make them feel their own inſuf- 
ciency and emptineſs and that of all earth- 
comforts, to bring them to ſerious conſi- 
deration—to lead them to inquire why God 
contendurth them—to render them ſenſi- 
ble of the evil and danger of their vicious 
conduct, to humble, them in deep repen- 
tance—to make them\ fervent in their fup- 
plication for pardon—to mcline them to 
ſeek the ſalvation offered in the goſpel, and 
to comply with the terms upon which alone 
it can be obtained—to render fin hateful to 
them—by degrees to ſubdue and cure this fa- 
tal malady of the foul, and form them to 
moral health and vigour of mind, that from 
being the ſlaves of iniquity, they may be- 
come ſervants of righteouſneſs and heirs of 


the 4. of life; Afflietions, under the di- 
vine 
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vine bleſſing, have been the happy means oſ 
thus transforming ſome gf the worſt offen- 
ders, ſo as to render them ſincere penitents, 
and as eminent for their piety and virtue as 
they had once been for the contrary cha- 
racter. E by _—_ 

If we may thus reaſon concerning ſevere 
afflictions with relation even to the wicked 


and profane, much more may we venture 


to affirm that they are no abſolute marks of 
divine diſpleaſure when inflicted upon thoſe 
who are, in the main, pic us and virtuous 
Chriſtians. Our bleſſed Redeemer was emi- 


nently © a man of ſorrows and acquainted 


* with grief; and the apoſtle repreſents the 
great Captain of our ſalvation as © made 
perfect through ſuffermg.” Can we then 
wonder that God often tries the beſt of lis 
followers by ſevere afflictions? He chus 
deals with them to improve their virtues, 
particularly thoſe of a paſſive nature, vhich 
are chiefly exerciſed and ſtrengthened by 
adverſity. By theſe diſpenſations he pre- 
vents them from contracting too fond an af - 
fection for this alluring world; and proves 
that religion affords the moſt ſolid ſupport 
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and moſt animating conſolations under thoſe 
afflictions which are common to all man- 


kind, and which ſinners as well as ſaints are 


oſten obliged to undergo. 

Should therefore afflictions be the portion 
of any of you, remember that your heavenly 
Father dealt thus though in a degree much 
more ſevere, with his beloved Son in his 
agony; and that the ſame love which held 
out this cup of affliction to the Captain of 
your ſalvation, calls you, in your meaſure, 
to drink of it, that you, in your degree, 
may be made perfect to ſerve God and ob- 
tain his glory, as your divine Leader was. 
Strengthen,“ therefore, O dejected Chriſ- 
tian, the hands that hang down, and con- 
e firm the feeble knees.“ Faint not in the 


day of adverſity, but remember the exhor- 


tation that ſpeaks to you as children, and 
which in the egony of Chriſt addreſſes you 
in a manner the molt forcible and engaging. 
Whom the Lord loveth he chaſteneth, and 
“ ſcourgeth every ſon whom he receiveth, 
* If ye endure chaſtening, God dealeth with 
you as with ſons; for what ſon is there 
<,whom the Father chaſteneth not? We 

have 
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have had fathers of our flefh who correct- 
*ed us, and we gave them reverence, ſhall 
* we not much more be in ſabjection to the 
Father of ſpirits and live ? For they ve- 
« rily for a few days chaſtened us after their 
e own pleaſure, but he for our profit, that 
* we might be partakers of his holineſs.” 
Hence we may allo learn, that prayer and 
reſignation are the molt effectual ſupports 
under afflictions. If a Chriſtian neglects 
theſe, in vain will he apply to worldly com- 
forts ; they may flatter, but they cannot re- 
lieve; and, like the feeble reed, will fail 
under the preſſure, and wound the hand that 
reclines upon them. Prayer and reſignation 
were the ſupports of our bleſſed Lord at all 
times, and eſpecially in the trying ſcenes of 
which we have juſt taken a ſurvey ; and theſe 
are the only effectual ſupports of his follow- 
ers. Indeed ſincere and humble prayer will 
naturally produce reſignation, while this, in 
its turn, will adminiſter confidence and fer- 
vour to prayer. But as you would wiſh to 
reap theſe conſolafions from religion, let me 
intreat you to make a devotional temper and 


practice habitual to you, by the frequent 
2 exer- 
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exerciſe of prayer throughout the whole of 
your lives, daily applying with humble filial 
boldneſs to the throne of God, that you 
© may receive mercy to pardon, and grace 
* to help you in every time of need.” 
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And there appeared an angel into lum from 
heaven ſtrengthening ham. And being in 
an agony he prayed more earneſtly, and hits 

Sweat was as it were great drops of, blood 
falling down to the ground. And when ht 
roſe up from prayer, and was come to his 

diſciples, he found them ſleeping for ſorrow, 
and ſaid unto them, Why fleeþ,ye ? Riſe 

and pray, leſt ye enter into temptation. 
ST, LUKE xxü. 43, 44. 45, 46. 


T is an obſeryation of the celebrated Se- 
neca, that there is not in the whole 

* worldan object more worthy of out atten- 
tion, and even of that of heaven, than a 
* good man acquitting himſelf with patience, 
* fortitude and reſignation, under heavy 
and undeſerved afflictions.” The juſtice 
of this obſervation is obvidus ; nor has —4 
perſon ever yet exiſted to whom it can be ſo 
fully applied as to our bleſſed Lord: it 
agrees with his life in general, but is more 
particularly applicable to him during his 
OE "2" " agony, 
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agony, and all the fcenes which in rapid 
ſucceſſion followed this, till they were cloſed 
by his ignominious crucifixion. | 

In what has been already treated in a for- 
mer diſcourſe, we. offered ſome conjectures 
on the cauſe of our Lord's ſelecting three 
diſciples to be more immediately preſent 
during his agony, together with a few obſer- 
vations on his agony and prayer, from which 
{ome practical remarks were deduced, ten- 
ding to comfort the afflicted, and to excite 
all, from the example of our bleſſed Savi- 
our, to form themſelves to habits of prayer 
arid reſi gnation. 

Loet us now inquire what were 880 
n cauſes of his diſtreſſin g agony. 
Many divines have ſuppoſed that his diſtreſs 
in this ſcene was occaſioned by his being for 
that time the real object of God's wrath and 
indignation. This however is much eaſier 
to be affirmed than proved, and implies an 

pinion that is by no means honourable ei- 
ther to our bleſſed Saviour or to his hea- 
venly Father. In oppoſition to this gloomy: 
hypotheſis, it may be obſerved, that in the 
hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion, - we have not otie 


inſtance of his having any apprehenſion 'of 
the 
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the interruption of his Father's love: on the 
contrary, he always prays to him in the moſt. 
perfect confidence of his affection. - A little 
before this, and in full reſolution to devote 
himſelf to that death for which he came into 
the world, he had ſaid, © Father, glorify thy 
© name.” He breathes the ſame ſentiment 
in that animated and pathetic prayer in the 
17th chapter of St. John, where he deli- 
berately devotes himſelf to death in thoſe re- 
markable words with which this prayer 
begins ; © Father, the hour is come, glorify 
* thy Son that thy Son alſo may be glorified 
jn thee.” Here, as well as in the prayer 
in his agony, he calls upon God as his Fa- 
ther whom he loved, and by whom he was 
ſtill beloved with a reciprocal affection. And 
after this can we ſuppole that he was at this 
time the real object of God's diſpleaſure ? 
It is indeed true that he ſuffered for the ſins 
of mankind, but it is equally true that he 
was a willing victim, and ſuffered voluntarily, 
4 the juſt for the unjuſt,” Accordingly his 
death upan the croſs is ſaid to have been a ſa- 
crifice with which God was well pleaſed, and 
in alluſion to the offering of incenſe under 
the, law, an offering of a ſweet · ſmelling 
„e 23 ſavour 
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« ſavour acceptable to God ;” fince his ſub- 
mitting to the death of the croſs was only 
the concluding ſtep of the moſt perfect obe- 
dience and love to his heavenly Father, and 
of benevolence to his faithful followers, we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe that he was never 
more dear to God than when he ſuffered in 
the garden, and afterwards on the croſs. 

Various circumſtances may be aſſigned as 
the immediate cauſes of his agony, without 
ſuppoſing that he was the object of God's 
indignation either on this or on any other 
occaſion. 

If ve attend to the New Teſtament, we 
find that when'Chriſt came into the world, 
he aſſumed our nature, attended with all the 
feelings, paſſions and unavoidable infirmities 
of humanity, that © being made like unto 
* his brethten, and tempted (or rather tried) 
in all points, as we are, though without 
* fin,” he might in all reſpects be a complete 
example of obedience to his followets. 
There are men indeed who, from a natural 
inſenfibility of heart, and hardineſs of dil- 
5 are ſtrangers t to apprehenſion, ei- 

ex for themſelves or others. Theſe meet 
danger with a Wehnen, which i 18 oſten de- 


rived 
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rived from conſtitution rather than from 


principle, and for theſe to acquire fortitude 


from reaſon or religion, is comparatively an 
ealy taſk, But natural endowments of this 
kind, which are peculiar to a few, were by 


no. means ſuited to a perſon who was de- 


ſigned by Providence as an untverſal exam- 
ple. Accordingly we find nothing of this 
kind in the character of Chriſt, who was of 
a diſpoſition peculiarly mild and tender, of 
exquiſite ſenſibility, and ſuſceptible of all 
the ſoft and melting tones of humanity. Of 
this we find many inſtances in his hiſtory, 
At the grave of Lazarus, though he knew 
that he ſhould ſoon reſtore him to life and to 
his friends, he was ſo deeply affected that he 
wept. Though well acquainted with the 
malignant hatred of the Jews towards him, 
and with the cruel treatment which their 
council and the eccleſiaſtical: government 
of Jeruſalem would inflict upon him, yet 
he ſhed tears over this devoted city, upon 
a view of the dreadful calamities which 
would befal it in conſequence of their exe- 
erable barbarity to him. Though we never 
find our Lord deficient in firmneſs upon 
proper occaſions, yet his fortitude always 
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appears do be the reſult of principle, rather 
than of coniſtitution, and though it enabled 
him to encounter every diſtreſs and difficul- 
ty, when the intereſts of his miſſion required 
it, yet it was not of that oſtentatious nature, 
as to lead him either to court needleſs dan- 
ger, or to affect an appearance of inſenſibi- 
lity to the evils which awaited him. To a 
perſon of our Lord's temper there were ma- 
ny circumſtances in the ſcenes now before 
him, which might deeply affect him; and 
this {en{ibility, ſo far from impeaching his 
fortitude; ſets i It in a more amiable point of 
light. He was now upon the ſpot where he 
WAS to prepare to meet his ſufferings. To 
connect ideas of events with places is natu- 
ral to the mind. Had we a cauſe to litigate, 
or were we called upon to defend our coun- 
try, the entrance into the court of judica- 
ture, or the firſt view of the field of battle, 
would probably give a more warm and ſen- 
fible turn to the affections and paſſions than 
we ſhould feel during the whole of the trial 
or in the actual engagement. And if this was 
not exactly the caſe with our Lord; yet as he 
came hither on purpoſe to prepare himſelf 
to mebt his ſufferings, theſe, with all their 


train 
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train of circumſtances and conſequences, 


mult neceſſarily be preſented in full view to 


his imagination. By a mind like his the 
proſpect of a perſonal diſgrace and pain 
would probably be more eaſily ſurmounted, 


than many other circumſtances that related 


to the cauſe for which he was to ſuffer. Yet 
it is poſſible that in order to render the 
diſplay of his, fortitude more illuſtrious, the 
apprehenſion of the dreadful death he was 


to undergo, might be permitted to make a, 


deeper impreſſion at that time than ordinary 
upon his mind. But through the whole of. 
his ſufferings, as well as in his life, he ex- 
preſſed more concern for others than for 
himſelf; and we may therefore ſuppoſe that, 
on this occaſion, his ſenſibility was excited 
more on account of thoſe for whom he ſut- 
tered, than from any perſonal apprehenſions 
of pain, diſtreſs or ignominy, This com- 
paſſion evidently appears in his diſcourſe to 
the women who followed him.“ Daughters 


* of Jeruſalem, weep not for me, but weep. 


* for yourſelves and for your children,” He 
ſaw. that one of his diſciples would baſely 
betray him, that another would deny him, 
that ny would deſert hun, that by their re: 
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jection and cruel treatment of him, his coun- 
trymen would draw down the ſevereſt cala- 
mities upon themſelves, that, in the moſt 
aggravated ſenſe, © Ins blood would be upon 
«© them and upon their children,” All theſe 
were ideas which then preſented themſelves 
to his mind, and which could not but deep- 
ly-aftect a heart endued with exquiſite ſen- 
fibility. To thefe were added other views 
more extenſive, and therefore to his capa- 
cious ſoul more affecting. Such were the 
lively-and formidable views of the odious de- 
formity of ſin, and the fatal effects of moral 
diſorder in the works of God; objects which, 
to a mind fo enlightened, ſo pure and bene- 
volent, muſt have appeared in their true ma- 
Hgnity and miſchievous conſequences. He 
felt, ſeverely felt, for all mankind : felt the 
moſt heart-wringing compaſſion for a world 
dead in treſpaſſes and ſins; for multitudes 
whom he ſaw -wantonly ſporting with de- 
ſtraction, and obſtinately ruſhing into it. 
With what additional anguiſh muſt his foul 
have been wrung, when he foreſaw that, 
after all the affecting proofs of his love and 
2 his gracious offers would be {light- 
ed by a thoughtleſs ungrateful world ; that 
thouſands 
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thouſands who were called by his name, 
would reflect diſgrace upon his cauſe, and 
by their ſins and perſecuting ſpirit crucify 
* anew the Lord of life, and put him to 
open ſhame.” 

By being moſt exquiſitely ſenſible of this 


ſevere diſtreſs, our bleſſed Saviour became 


not only an illuſtrious example of that true 
fortitude; which, upon religious principles, 
overcomes the natural ſenſe and apprehen- 
ſion of evil; but alſo a remarkable inſtance 
of the efficacy of reſignation and prayer in 
drawing down afliſtance from the throne of 
God. The Father of Mercies was pleaſed 
to give him a viſible token of his being 
heard, for St. Luke informs us that there 
appeared to him an — from heaven 
ſtrengthening him. 

The laſt cireamftance in this account of 
which we ſhall take notice is, the frailty of 
his diſciples during this ſcene, and his beha- 
viour towards them on this occaſion. 

At firſt view it may ſeem aſtoniſhing that 
they could yield to ſleep when they faw the 
extreme diſtreſs of their Maſter, and after 
he had expreſoly defired them to watch with 
Their drowſineſs however did not 

proceed 
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proceed from indifferenee or inſenſibility. 
They ſincerely loved their Lord, and loved 
him at that time as much as ever; but per- 
haps as they heard him pray ſo fervently 
that if it were poſſible God would, permit 
this cup to paſs away from him, they 
might conclude that his ſorrows would im- 
mediately ceaſe, and that there was no need 
for their watching any longer. St. Luke 
tells us that they {ſlept from ſorrow : nor is 
this unlikely; for though care and diſqui- 
etude will often prevent ſleep, ſorrow, when 
long and exceſſive, ſometimes exhauſts the 
ſpirits and inclines to heavineſs. It ought 
alſo to be obſerved, as ſome excuſe for their 
frailty, that for ſome days and nights pre- 
4 they had been much fatigued and 
exhauſted with long watchings, and with ex- 
ceſſive grief on their Maſter's account and 
on their own. 

We are c led here to obſerve 
what was the conduct of theſe diſciples on a 
former occaſion, when on perceiving Chriſt 
ſleeping in their company, they raſhly ima- 
gined that he neglected them. The paſſage 
to which I refer is recorded in the cloſe of 


It Mak: v. We are there informed that a 


furious 
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ſurious "tempeſt arif ing while they were 
croſſing the lake of Genneſaret, Jeſus, wea- 
ried with the fatigues he had undergone, 
amidſt all the horrors of the form ſynk into 
profound ſleep. Alarmed at the danger ol 
their ſituation, they awakened kim with 
their eries, and forgetting the reſpect they 
owed him, preſumed ſo far as to accuſe him 
of neglect, faying to him, © Maſter, .careſt 
4 thou not that we periſh 55 This charge 
was equally indiſereet and unjuſt; but their 
Lord excuſed it on account of the weakneſs 
of their faith and the ſtrength of their fears. 

But how widely different from this, was 
his behaviour to them when he found them 
ſleeping. during his agony No anger, no 
ſevere reproach eſcaped from his lips,; but 
all that he ſaid was kind and gentle like him- 
ſelf.” Three times he found them ſleeping, 
when, during the ſhort intervals between 
each of his prayers, he came to them, The 
firſt time He addreſſed himſelf principally. to 
St. Peter, ſaying, © Simon, ſleepeſt thou?“ 
Thou Und haſt been ſo forward to declare 
thy readineſs to die w ith and for me, * couldſt 
* thou not watch with me One hour.; ?” to 
which he added “ watch ye and pray leſt ye 


enter 
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enter into temptation: that is, If ye will 
not watch with me, watch and pray for 
yourſelves, that ye may not fail under the 
heavy trials which are ſoon coming upon 
you. But how generous and friendly is the 
excuſe he makes for their conduct! © The 
« ſpirit truly is willing, but the fleſh is weak,” 
How affectionate this remark, in which he 
acknowledges the ſincerity of their profeſſed 
affection for him, and places their negli- 

ence to the account of human frailty! His 
joining this kind apology to his reproof is 
the more worthy of notice as his mind was 
at that time diſcompoſed with ſorrow, which 
muſt have made him more keenly feel any 


appearance of neglect on the part of his in- 
timate friends. Finding at laſt that what he 


had ſaid failed to rouſe them from their 
heavineſs, he added, as the expreſſion ought 
to be rendered, Do you ſleep on now and 
* take your reſt? behold the hour is at 
© hand; rife, let us be going, behold he is 
* at hand that doth betray me.” This ſhews 
that Chriſt perfectly knew the preciſe mo- 
ment in which he ſhould be betrayed ; and 
hence it appears that his placing his other 


diſciples juſt within the garden pr and or- 
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dering them to watch, was not becauſe he 
needed to be informed of the approach of 
Judas, but only to make trial of their con- 
ſtancy and vigilance, and thus to convince 
them that theſe were not ſo great as Her N 
had fondly imagined. . 
Having thus conſidered the ſeveral parii- | 
culars of this remarkable account, permit 
me to obſerve, that it affords a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption of the fidelity of the evangeliſts in 
writing their hiſtory. This ſcene reflected 
no honour upon. themſelves, nor, in the 
eye of the world, upon their maſter. It 
was a ſecret tranſaction to which no mortal 
except theſe three diſciples was witneſs, 
Pilate ſaw nothing of degradation in the be- 
haviour of Chriſt, who {poke to him with 
all that dignity and firmneſs which became 
the Son of God ; ſo likewiſe he behaved he- 
fore Cataphas and Herod, There was a 
ſublime heroiſm in every thing he ſaid or 
did in the preſence of theſe haughty rulers, 
which manifeſted his ſuperiority even to the 
judges before whom he was arraigned. From. 
Ke inſtant he was ſeized till the moment in 
which he breathed out his departing ſpitit 


into the hands of his Father, he diſplayed 
an 
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an ealy* grarideur 6f character without the 
leaſt oftentation, a patience, conſiſteney and 
dignity of mind chat was invincible. In a 
word Chriſt never appearetdejected except 
in the preſence of God and of theſe three 
diſciples. No human being” except theni- 
ſelves, poſſeſſed this important ſecret. We 
may therefore preſume, eſpecially as it re- 
flects cenſure on their 'vwn behaviour, that 
they would neyer have revealed it, and that 
27 other evangeliſts, as informed by them, 
would never have committed it to writing, 
had they not been more [wayed by the love 
of truth than by any other motive whatever. 
This ſhews them to be ſome of the moſt 
faithful hiſtorians that ever exiſted, and en- 
titles their narrations to our full and abſo- 
1 ute credit. | | 
How numerous are the valuable leſſons 
which may be deduced from this aceount of 
our great Maſter's abaſement. Is it a com- 
mendable Chriſtian quality to be ready to 
undergo the moſt ſevere diſtreſſes, and to 
face the moſt formidable dangers in obedi- 
ence to the will of 'God, tes we are 
called out to heayy trials? Are patience, 


relig gnation, and fervent prayer, ſome of the 
brighteſt 
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brighteſt ornaments and firmeſt ſupports « of 
the Chriſtian character, eſpecially under cir- 
cumſtances of complicated diſtreſs ? Does a 
ſuperiority to peeviſhneſs and ill natured cen- 
ſure, under the neglect of our intimate friends 
even when we have the moſt need of their 
aſſiſtance, indicate a great and good mind ? 
Does it afford peace to him who upon prin- 
ciple practiſes it, and conciliate the affection 
of thoſe to whom it is ſhewn ?—All theſe 
valuable leſſons may be learnt from the in- 
ſtructive example of our Lord. All theſe, 
permit me to add, we ought to learn from 
the part of his hiſtory which we have now 
ſurveyed, which was recorded for this among 
other purpoſes, It you neglect to tranſcribe 
this example in your hearts and lives, you 
will be inexcuſable, and you will be puniſh- 
ed for it by a proportionable deficieucy in 
your virtues and comforts. Let therefore 
the love which he manifeſted for you in 
theſe ſufferings animate yours to him, and 
be careful to exprels it by an increaſing obe- 
dience, a cloſer 1 imitation, a more firm reli- 
ance upon him as your all- ſufficient Saviour. 
Hence alſo let the careleſs habitual ſinner 
dread the divine diſpleaſure, and be induced 
R to 
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to turn from the evil of his ways, and to do 
that which is lawful and right, that he may 
ſave his ſoul alive. For as our Lord elſe- 
where obſerves, If theſe things are done 
* in the green tree, what ſhall be done 
* in the dry?” If he, perfectly inno- 
cent, though he voluntarily ſuffered, © the 
5 juſt for the unjuſt,” felt fo much ſorrow 
and diſtreſs, how dreadful] muſt be thoſe 
terrors that will cruſh the finally impenitent 
in the day of his power, when all who have 
refuſed to ſubmit to the extended ſceptre of 
his mercy, ſhall fall beneath the awful rod 
of his juſtice. 

In ſhort, let us all conſider our 888 
concern in theſe important facts, and may 


God render them everlaſtingly beneficial 
to us. 


SER- 
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SERMON XV. 


Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chrift, who according to his abun- 
dant mercy hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope, by the reſurrection of Jeſus 
Chrift from the dead, to an mheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reſerved in heaven for you who 
are kept by the power of God, through faith, 

unto ſalvation, ready to be revealed in the 
laſt time. 1 PETER i. g, 4, 5. 


D penetrated as the Apoſtles were 


with a ſenſe of the importance and 
excellence of the goſpel, it is no wonder 
that we ſhould find their epiſtles abounding 
with congratulations to thoſe, who were 
partakers of its benefits; and with grateful 
aſcriptions of praiſe to God, for his mani- 
feſtation of his gracious deſign in favour of 
loſt mankind. Of this nature is the paſſage 
now read, which contains a noble ſummary 
of our privileges and hopes as Chriſtians. It 
R 2 is 
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is therefore highly worthy of your atten- 
tion; and in diſcourſing upon it I ſhall en- 
deavour to explain the words in their natu- 
ral connection and order, and point out the 
important truths they ſuggeſt. 

Praiſe is here aſcribed to God, *© who ac- 
* cording to his abundant mercy, hath be- 
. gotten us again to a lively hope. If theſe 
words be taken in a limited ſenſe, they may 
be conſidered as referring to God, the ori- 
ginal cauſe. of this ſalvation, as he is therein 
entitled and revealed to us in the relation of 
our heavenly Father. If they be extended 
to a larger meaning, they will then further 
include the natural evidences of the human 
mind in favour of a future ſtate, derived 
from the rational hope and expectation of 
it, as well as the more clear and poſitive 
diſcoveries of it by the goſpel revelation. 
In the former ſenſe, the meaning will be 
that the ſame almighty Being, who condeſ- 
cends to ſtyle himſelf our heavenly Father, 
who has begotten us from nothing, and 
made large proviſion for the fupply of all 
our wants in this world; from his own el- 
ſential goodneſs and divine benignity, has 


in the ſame ſenſe begotten us to a more ex- 
alted 
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alted ſtate of exiſtence, and raiſed us to 
higher honours and dignity; to glory more 
permanent and illuſtrious than any this world 
can afford, and to hopes of better things 
than earth with all its riches can beſtow. 

If we conſider the words 1 in the latter ſenſe, 
as referring. to the natural evidences of the 
human mind 1n favour of a future ſtate, the 
reaſoning. will run in the following train.— 
Bleſſed, be, that God, who, in the original 
conſtitution of, our intelligent nature, form- 
ed us with ſouls capable of reflecting. upon 
his perfections, and of entertaining hopes 
of happineſs more durable than any this ſtate 
can afford; and who from the ſame mercy 
and goodneſs when men had perverted the 
moral powers and capacities of their minds, 
and had ſunk the very Hohe of immortal feli- 
city in a ſordid attachment to this world, 
interpoled to ſave them from this moſt 
dreadful ruin ; and, by the revelation of his 
will and of a future lite, begat them again 
to: that hope of an immortal incorruptible 
ſtate, which, by Spring their nature, they 
had entirely loſt. 

There ſeems to be reaſon for believing 
that this more extenſive meaning is contain- 
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ed in the words of the text: not only from 
the preſumption that mankind originally en- 
tertained ſome apprehenſions of a future 
ſtate; but from the certainty of the degene- 
racy of men's minds, when the goſpel was 
made known. Whence we may ſafely con- 
clude, that the natural evidences of a future 
ſlate, even where admitted, were not, in ge- 
neral, ſufficient motives to virtue; and there- 
fore mankind needed the confirmation of 
theſe, in a manner that ſhould excite their 
attention, and make theſe truths prevailing 
principles of obedience. 

The hiſtory of the world affords ſtrong 
reafons for believing that the human mind 
has never been without ſuch evidence of a 
future ſtate as, if duly attended to, might 
have been convincing. This is confirmed 
by a compariſon of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. We are told in the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, that thoſe excellent worthies 
whoſe names ftand enrolled as examples of 
virtue,“ lived by that faith, which was the 
fubſtance of things hoped for, and the evi- 
* dence of things not ſeen; that the patri- 
archs Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, while 
they lived in Canaan, fonght a better, a 
— heavenly 
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heavenly country, confeſfing themſelves pil- 
grims and ſtrangers upon earth. St. Paul 
makes this alſo the belief of the ten tribes, 
grounded upon the promiſes. made to their 
. fathers, In ſhort, after ages that had never 

received the Scriptures as the oracles of 
God; in general allowed the doctrine of a 
tuture ſtate, though from the ignorance and 
depravity of mankmd it was obſcured by 
the mixture of fabulous inventions, by which 
its evidence was fo weakened, that its moral 
influence was nearly deſtroyed. 

But Chriſtians may with the utmoſt pro- 
priety be ſaid to be © begotten again to a 
* hvely hope,” becauſe to them immortality 
is propoſed anew, as an expreſs fanction of 
the law of the Goſpel, and confirmed by 
the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from the 
* dead.” 

As the evidences ariſing from don were 
not ſufficient to render the belief of a future 
ſtate influential on the conduct of mankind, 
and productive of correſpondent reetitude 
and holineſs of life ; it ſeemed highly expe- 
dient that when this doctrine was-republiſh- 
ed, ſome ſtriking evidence ſhould be given 
in order to eſtabliſh the authority of the per- 
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ſon by whom it was promulgated, and ſome 
illaſtrious proof, or inſtance, to induce man- 
kind to the belief of it. Accordingly we 
find that our Lord not only wrought many 
remarkable and well. atteſted miracles, but 
raiſed ſeveral perſons to life who had been 
really dead, nay one who had been actually 
buried. When his enemies demanded a par- 
tieular and evident ſign of his being the Son 
of God, and a proof that his authority was 
ſufficient to enforce the belief of a future 
ſtate, Jeſus places the whole evidence of 
theſe two important points upon his own 
reſurrettion. This declaration was ſufficient 
to ſet them upon their guard, and to caution 
them againſt any colluſion in the event. Ac- 
cordingly we find all imaginable care taken 
to ſtop the credit of our Lord's divine cha- 
racter and authority, by every method that 
was purſued to detect, if poſſible, the ſup- 
poſed impoſture of his reſurrection; but all 
theſe precautions remarkably tended to ſub- 
ſtantiate the truth of that fact, and to prove 
that authority which they were deſigned to 
invalidate and deſtroy ; and ſerved to afford 
the fulleſt | evidence that Jeſus was a pro- 
. -phet mighty indeed before God andall the 


people.” 
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e people.“ This was not only an aſtoniſh- 
ing miraculous event, but was ſuch as 
could not fail to convince mankind of the 
divine miſſion and authority of our Saviour. 
He had declared a future ſtate to the world 
he had ſpoken of the general reſurrection 
of the dead - of the judgment which ſhould, 
enſue and of the happineſs of the good. 
Jeſus himſelf, as he had predicted, roſe from 
the tomb; in his on perſon he gave an 
illuſtrious proof of the reality of the reſur- 
rection he then aſcended to heaven, as the; 
firſt fruits of them that ſleep as the firſt»: 
born of many brethren—as the Author of 
our ſal vation, and of that lively hope of an 
eternal inheritance which, from ſuch alluſ- 
trious evidence, we are encouraged to form. 

As the confirmation of the Chriſtian's 


hope is illuſtrious, ſo its object is, beyond 
all others, noble and ſublime. This is no 


leſs than © an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
© defiled; and that fadeth not away.“ As the 
original prepoſleſſions in favour of a future. 
ſtate, as all the hopes of immortality and 
eternal glory were obſcured, if not entirely 


loſt; in the ſubjection of men's paſſions and 


deſires to the happineſs of the preſent. world, 
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it was neceſſary, when the doctrine of a fu- 
ture ſtate was revived and enforced, that 
the nature of it fhould be explained, and 
that in contradiſtinction to this mortal, 
corruptible and imperfect ſtate. This we 
find expreſsly done in the words of the text, 
where we are informed that our future hap- 
pineſs ſhall be an inheritance, which ſhall be 
held, not by any mortal tenure or condition, 
nor ſhall it be ſubject to any precarious 
laws: the heavenly mheritance, when once 
entered upon, will be a ſecure poſſeſſion it 
will be retained withoutany dread of violence, 
without any deſire of change, or fear of loſs, 
it will be undefiled, as ſeparate from all fin 
and moral depravity—no ſtain will reſt up- 
on the heavenly fſtate—angelic purity will 
there obtain, and its happineſs will be lia- 
ble to no alarm. There our riches will 
never decay our poſſeſſions never wax old 
—our pleaſures never cloy—our tranſports. 
never fatigue—our honours never diminiſh 
our glory never fade—our felicity never 
run in the low tide of indifference, -but be 
permanently full as thecriver of God; for 
ever and ever. Nor is this inheritance now 
depending upon any contingent circumſtan- 

ces, 
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ces, or any other conditions except holineſs 
and purity, for it actually exiſts, and, as the 
apoſtle ſays, is reſerved in heaven.“ 

We are here naturally led to inquire for 
whom this inheritance is thus reſerved, and 
what are the qualifications of thoſe who are 
intitled to entertain this bleſſed hope. The 
text inſorms us that they are thoſe who 
are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto falyation.” In whatever ſenſe 
the power of God be here underſtood, it 
muſt ultimately be reſolved into the divine 
energy, which, however it may operate, 
muſt act in a manner ſuitable. to the conſti- 
tution of our minds; and to this nothing 
can be more conformable than the rational 
means of religion which heaven has afforded 


us, in all refpects aceommodated to the con- 


viction of- the mind, and to the producing 
correſpondent actions in our lives, In Chriſ- 
tianity are diſplayed all thoſe perfections of 
God vrhich beſt recommend him to our love 
and obedience; and all thoſe coercive mo- 
tives to duty, which, whether reſulting from 
his juſtice, placability or grace, are, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking. derived from the power or energy 
on God. For which ever attribute of the 


divine 
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divine nature gives life to virtue, this is the 
power by which it is produced. The divine 
energy can never be ſuppoſed to act inde- 
pendent of ourſelves, or force us to be par- 
takers of the heavenly calling whether we 
wẽill or not. It cannot be eficacious except 
as it induces us to entertain a proper faith. 
It is ©reſerved for you, vho are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto ſalva- 
*tion:” (i. e.) You who are ſd convinced of 
the reality of the Chriſtian religion n, the au- 
thority of the Son of God, and the declara- 
tions of the Goſpel, as ſhall. produce ſuch a 
firm reliance upon the divine veracity, ſuch 
an unſhaken hope of future happineſs, that 
you will be led by it to practiſe all thoſe 
virtues, and to Surly with all thoſe requi- 
fitions, which,” by the terms of the Goſpel, 
are made neceſſary and eſſential preparatives 
for the poſſeſſion of eternal ſelicity. 
We are informed in the text, that tlie ſal- 
vation of Chriſtians “ is ready to be revealed 
in the laſt time.“ This expreſſion is uſed to 
denote the perfection of that ſcheme or end 
of that diſpenſation to which it is applied; 
and therefore, in the preſent connection, it 
refers to the grand deſign of Providence, in 
. . 1 
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the formation and redemption of man, and 
its completion in the ſuture judgment. when 
the deciſive ſentence ſhall be paſſed upon all 
men, and rewards and puniſhments diſ- 
penſed according to the, ſtrict rules of infi- 
nite juſtice and mercy, and in a manner con- 
formable to the moral worth of mankind, 
when the whole ſcene of this world ſhall 
finally cloſe upon the aſtoniſhed ſight of men. 
When this mighty theatre, upon which fuch 
various actions have been performed,. and 
ſuch incredible things achieved, ſhall, with 
all its magnificent decorations, be ons 
into one general ſcene of confuſion, where 
its grandeur ſhall periſh, and the traces of 
man and all his acts remain no more on 
earth. Then one grand adjournment ſhall 
be made to the court of heaven, where the 
long account of numberleſs ages ſhall be 
ſettled when the various diſpenſations of 
Providence ſhall be all unfolded - hen im- 
partial juſtice ſhall review the acts of man- 
kind; and notwithſtanding the ſeeming end- 
leſs difficulties that reſt on human affairs, 
yet all ſhall ſtand diſtinct and clear before 
the omniſcient eye of that God to whom 
nothing can appear difficult, involved or 

perplexed, 
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perplexed, to whom there is no confuſion; 
who ſees diſtinctly through all events, who 
knows their connections, mutual dependen- 
ces and refults, and ſurveys their whole ſe- 
ries from the beginning of. time through all 
the countleſs ages of eternity. 

At this awful period the Saviour of the 
world, to whom the Almighty” Father has 
conſigned its government, ſhall appear with 
full authority as its appointed Judge, with 
attending angels, and ſhall paſs the ſentence 
that ſhall determine the condition of all 
mankind. To ſome he will ſay, © Come, ye 
* blefled of my Father! inherit the kingdom 
* prepared for you from the foundation of 
* the world :* to others, © Depart from me 
ye curled, into everlaſting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” Then ſhall 
the happinels of the righteous be completed, 
and the ſalvation of God be known to all 
thoſe who, by his power, through faith, 
have been reſerved for the participation of 
immortal glory, and the poſſeſſion of © an 
* inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that ſhall never fade away.“ 

There 1s this grand argument in favour of 


our holy religion, that it preſents to us the 
only 
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only view of things which vindicates the 
providence of God, and makes human na- 
ture at all explicable and conſiſtent —With- 

out a future ſtate, man is an irrefolyable 
myſtery, the whole plan of Providence reſ- 
pecting human affairs amazingly dark and 
intricate, and we are involved in endleſs dif- 
ficulties whenever we attempt to decypher 
the deſign. - When we ſee good and evil 
promiſcuouſly blended together, with all the 
fluctuations of ſublunary things, the mind is 
puſhed on in the inquiry after ſomething fu- 
ture, in order to account for, and ſolve the 
preſent difficulties; at leaſt it cannot avoid 
indulging the hope that there will be a ſtate 

correſpondent in its refined and perffanent 
happineſs, to the enlarged deſires of the hu- 
man foul. It could never be the ultimate 
deſign of a wiſe and good Being, to raiſe this 
lower creation from nothing, to adorn this 
mighty ſcene with ſuch beautiful decorations, 
diſplaying therein ſuch reſplendent glories 
of his own perſections, and furniſhing out 
this goodly ſcene merely to behold the alter- 
nate joys and ſorrows, hopes and diſap- 


pointments, of the nobleſt beings that inha- 
bit here. 


It 
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It could not be the delight of an infinite 
and perfectly happy Being, to fix man to 
this ſenſible world, only to obſerve how va- 
riouſly his paſſions were excited and moved; 
by what uneaſy varieties his breaſt was agi- 
tated and alarmed ; and what ſudden and 
contrary impreſſic aus may be made upon his 
eaſy paſſive ſenſes, by the interchanging 
ſtrokes and touches of different objects; how 
this moment he might be elevated into the 
ardour of hope, the tranſport of joy, and the 
ecſtaſy of pleaſure ; the next be depreſſed by 
deſpair, . languiſh with ſorrow, or be con- 
yulſed with anguiſh. It would be ſtrangely 
inconſiſtent with the acknowledged pertec- 
tions of the Deity, to form ſuch a creature 
as man, with all his powers and capacities, 
if this ſcene of being were to be the final 
cloſe of all: and if when men had acted 
their ſeveral parts, one general oblivion 
were to confound the virtuous and the wick- 
ed, and man be for ever ſhut out from exiſ- 
tence. Nothing can be more inconceivable 
than that God ſhould form a creature of ſuch 
valt conceptions, endow him with a ca- 
-pacity of knowing and converſing with him- 
ſelf, give ham ſome proſpects of his own 


glory, 
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glory, and thereby raiſe boundleſs deſires of 
exalted perfection and happineſs, and yet 
defeat this grand deſign and blaſt all theſe 
glorious hopes. It is the obſervation of an 
ancient heathen author“, * that if with the 
r diffolution of the body, the ſoul; whatever 
*';t may be, ſhould be alſo diffolved, and 
for ever ceaſe to exiſt, it would be impoſ- 
ble to account them bleſſed, h, never 
having enjoyed any good as the reward 
* of their virtue, have even periſhed. for 
* yittue' itſelf.” 

Take but into the ſyſtem of man and the 
providence of God, a future ſtate, and every 
difficulty is at once reſolved, the darkeſt 
ſhades are all diſperſed; life and itnmortality 
ſhew all things in bright colours, and caſt a 
cheerful light over every object. When we 
conſider this ſtate, with all its trials, as pre- 
paratory to immortal glory, which is to be 
the grand deſign, the final reſult of all; the 
inquiry concerning evil is fruitleſs; All the 
afflictions of human life, though they may 
ſometimes diſturb, loſe the power entirely 


to deſtroy the tranquillity of the ſoul. We 


acquire by this-glorious proſpect, confidence 
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og mans in Cod, and thereby. the have of 
future-bleſſedneſs ; this will ſupport us un- 
der all the trials of life, and render us fupe- 
rior to all that the world can either :nflict. or 
beſtow. As the Goſpel is that revelation. by 

which we have theſe animating hopes con- 
firmed, with what gratitude ought we to join 
in the aſcription of praiſe to God contained 
in the words of our text. Bleſſed be the 
„God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
* who, according to his abundant mercy, 
* hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by 
the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from the 
* dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, un- 


ct * defiled, and that fadeth not away. 1 


S.- 
SERMON XVI. 


So then . after. the Lord had ſpoken unto them 
* he was received up into heaven, and fat on 
ee of God. MARK xvi. 19. 


X. eee is not of this world” 
was the memorable anſwer made 
by Chriſt to Pilate, to intimate to him the 
dignity of his nature and character as well 
as the innocence of his conduct. But the 
to which that governor was accuſtom- 
4 and. the. ſtate of extreme poverty and 
wretchedneſs in which our bleſſed Saviour 
then appeared prevented him from entering 
into the ſpirit of this reply, and forming a 
juſt idea of our Lord's intention in making 
It, 

This great difference between the king- 
dom of the Meſſiah and thoſe of this world 
commenced in a very remarkable manner 
with his appearance in human nature. At 


his birth, a manger was his cradle, and a 
8 2 ſtable 


Th 
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ſtable his preſence- chamber, in which he 
was ſurrounded by a few poor ſhepherds, 
who, as directed by a viſion of angels, at- 
tended to pay him homage. Trace him from 
thence through the courſe of his life and mi- 
niſtry, and you will find that, though really 
and in the ſublimeſt ſenſe a king, he veiled 
his glory from mortal eyes, and choſe the 
laborious province of inſtructing the igno- 
rant, and comforting the miſerable. Fol- 
low him to the croſs, and there you will 
find him put to death, not only as a male- 
factor, but as a ſlave, and moſt infamouſly 
marked out in this odious light, by being 
ſuſpended between two thieves. ©] From 
thence we trace him to the ſepulchre, wnich 
was the laſt ſcene, and the loweſt degree of 
his abaſement, There it was that the glori- 
ous proſpect of his royalty began to Þright- 
en, and to aſſume a very different appear- 
ance; as from thence he aroſe triumphant 
and immortal, overcoming death, and com- 
mencing that noble courſe of victory, the 
bleſſed effects of which run far beyond the 
limits of time, and extend to the (endleſs 
ages of eternity. He was to receive from 
ip his 
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his heavenly Father that ſublime degree of 
majeſty and power, which was the juſt and 
honourable reward of his ſufferings. But in 
order to this it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
leave this world the abode of fin and miſery, 
and enter upon the poſſeſſion of celeſtial 
glory and felicity. 

Such in a general view was the glorious 
triumph of our bleſſed Lord, at the cloſe of 
his miniſterial labours ; and it 1s worthy of 
obſervation that in this laſt ſcene, as much 
as in any of the foregoing, it was abundant- 
ly evident that © his kingdom was not of 
this world.” IIluſtrious as his triumph 
was, it had nothing of worldly pomp or 
magnificence in it. It was plain and ſimple, 
yet amidſt all that ſimplicity had the higheſt 
marks of grandeur and majeſty. For when 
he was about to return to his heavenly Fa- 
ther our Evangeliſt tells us that © he brought 
* out his diſciples to Bethany, and (there it 
* 1s ſaid) he lift up his hands and bleſſed 
them. And it came to paſs while he bleſſ- 
* ed them, he was parted from them, and 
* carried up into heaven : and (as St. Mark 
* adds in his account) fat down at the right 


* hand of God.” 
$3 Such 
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Such is the relation of this memorable 
fact, upon which I ſhall endeavour, in hum- 
ble dependence on the divine bleſſing, 

Ift. To make ſome curſory remarks, ' and 

IIdly. To conſider ſome 1 important rat 
ariſing from it. 

With reſpect to the remarks to be nude 
upon it, it may be proper to obſerve i in the 
general. 

That this important tranſaction in the hif- 
tory of our bleſſed Lord is related in a very 
conciſe, plain and ſimple ſtyle. Such in- 
deed is the ſtyle of the evangeliſts on all oc- 
caſions, but it ſeems to be more than uſual- 
ly ſo on this. It is probable that any other 
writers but, themſelves would have given us 
a very pompous and magnificent, account 
of this event, . efpecially as it was not only 
miraculous, but miraculous in the higheſt 
degree imaginable. It was a caſe of which 
the divine power had never granted more 
than three inſtances, correſponding to as 
many remarkable periods in the hiſtory of 
the Church. The firſt was long before the 
Law, and in the moſt early ages of the 
world, when Enoch, as a reward for his 

< diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed piety and holineſs, was tranſ- 
lated to heaven without ſeeing death. Ma- | 
ny ages after that, and long after the giving 
of the law, Elijah aſcended in a viſible man- 
ner with the ſame exemption from the grave 
that Enoch had before been fayoured with. 
"Theſe may be conſidered as types of our 
bleſſed Lord, who furniſhed the third and 
laſt inſtance of this kind, and an inſtance 
much more important than either of the 
foregoing, by reaſon of that peculiar inte- 
reſt which Chriſtians have in it, and in all 
thoſe ſalutary effects of his divine miſſion 
which flow from it. St. Luke, you ſee, re- 
lates it in a few words; © he was parted from 
* them, and carried up into heayen,” This 
is certainly one valuable mark of a ſincere 
and faithful hiſtorian, the excellence of 
whoſe hiſtory conſiſts in the fidelity of his 
narration rather than in the artificial orna- 
ments of his language. They leave ſuch 
gaudy trappings to thoſe who devote their 
pens to the cauſe of impoſture and deceit, 
by which to impoſe upon the world with 
falſe accounts. Such need all the arts of 
eloquence to ſupply the place of truth, and 
S 4 to 
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to compenſate for the puerility of the ſub- 
ject by the artful graces of ſtyle and the la- 
boured beauties of narration, But an Evan- 
geliſt, whoſe pen was conſecrated ſolely to 
the intereſts of truth, needed not any of 


thoſe fallacious aids, and therefore diſdained 


to borrow them. It is ſufficient for writers 
of their claſs to give a plain ſhort account of 
the fact as it happened. Such a method, 
in the opinion of all good judges, ſtrengthens 
their teſtimony, and adds conſiderable weight 
to their account. It certainly does ſo in the 
preſent, cale, and is a circumſtance that 
ought in all reaſon to recommend to our 
cordial attention the ſubject under conſider- 
ation, upon which permit me to remark 
1ſt. That this event took place in a man- 


ner lo ſtriking as muſt leave a very deep and 


laſting impreſſion on the minds of the diſci- 
ples, It was in the preſence of all the Apo/- 
tles. It was not neceſſary that they ſhould 
ſee him riſe from the dead, becauſe his ap- 


pearing to them and frequently converſing 


with them at intervals during forty days af- 
ter that event, was an indiſputable proof that 
he was actually riſen, But as they could 

not 
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not poſſibly behold him in heaven while 


they remained upon earth, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary that they ſhould fee him aſcend 
thither that they might be able to declareit 
with the utmoſt certainty. It therefore 
ſeemed good to him to have them all pre- 
ſept as eye-witneſſes of this grand fact, that 
by their number and the unanimity of their 
teſtimony, they might be qualified to gain 
greater credit in the future diſcharge of 
their miniſt . 

2dly. It may alſo be obſerved, that St. 
Luke is here very particular in his account 
of the place from which our Lord aſcended. 
It was part of the mount of Olives in the 
diſtrict of Bethany, and at no great diſtance 
from that town. It was near the Mount of 
Olives that our Lord paſſed that doleful 
night in which he was betrayed, and there- 
fore it is probable that he brought his apoſ- 
tles thither on this occaſion, that near the 
ſame place where they had been eye-witnel- 
ſes of his bitter diſtreſs, they might now be- 
hold his glory. 

When he had aſſembled them on the ſpot 


on which he intended to take his leave of 
them. 
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them, as a laſt mark of his affectionate and 
tender regard, he lifted up his hands and 
bleſſed them. In their Maſter, the diſciples 
had a moſt affectionate friend, who would 
not take his leave of them, without preſent- 
ing to God thoſe powerful prayers and ſup- 
plications, that might recommend them to 
the divine bleſſing, and ſerve to ſtrengthen 
their faith, hope and confidence amidſt all 
the difheulties of their approaching con- 
flicts. And no ſooner had he done this, 
than they, beheld him riſing gradually from 
earth towards heaven; . clothed with the an- 
cient /chetina/; or glory of God in the form 
of a bright cloud; while they followed his 
aſcent with their eyes, till, by the lengthen- 
ing diſtance he became inviſible. St. Mark 
adds that he ſat down at the right hand of 
God.“ Scarcely any one can be ignorant 
that this expreſſion is not to be underſtood 


literally, bechuſe God, being a pure Spirit, 
hath neither body nor parts of a body; and 
conſequently every one muſt be ſenſible that 
it is only a ſtrong and beautiful figure of 
ſpeech to expreſs the higheſt degree of ho- 


nour. It is an alluſion to an ancient. cuſtom 
of 
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of the Jewiſh princes, who, on public occa- 
ſrons of particular pomp and ſolemnity, uſed 
to place their principal favourites on the 
right hand of the throne, a mark of reſpect 
which Solomon, we are told, paid to his 
mother. It is therefore an expreſſion well 
adapted to. ſignify the authority with which 
Chriſt, in his human nature, is inveſted, and 
that high degree of glory with which he is 
crowned in heaven, beyond the moſt exalted 
angels, who are all ſubject to him, and de- 
notes that he is the peculiar favourite of his 
heavenly Father and the great Mediator and 
Head of the united Kingdoms of grace and 
glory. This he merited by his ſufferings 
and received as the reward of them. For 
as the Apoſtle tells us (Phil. ii. 9.), Be- 
*caule he humbled himſelf, and became 
* obedient unto death, even the death of 
* the croſs ; therefore God hath highly ex- 
* alted him, and given him a name which is 
* above every name, that at the name of Je- 
« ſus every knee might bow of things in 
* heaven and things on earth and things un- 
* der the earth, and that every tongue 
* ſhould: confeſs that he is Lord to the glory 
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© of God the Father.” And we are alſo in- 
formed by the ſame apoſtle (Epheſ. i. 20, 

1.) © that God raiſed him from the dead, 
«and ſet him at his own right hand in the 
% heavenly places, far above all principali- 
* ty, and power, and might, and dominion, 
te and every name that is named, not only 
* jn this world, but alſo in that which is to 
„come, and hath put all things under his 
feet, and gave him to be head over all 
4 things to the church.” Thus it was that 


Chriſt * after having ſuffered, entered into 


glory,“ that “ as a prince and a Saviour 
© he might give repentance and remiſſion of 
* fins,” and might return in due time to 
raiſe the dead, to judge the world, and © to 
* give to every one according to his works.” 

Thus much may ſerve for the remarks 
upon this important fact as. recorded by St. 
Luke and the other Evangeliſts. We ſhall 
now proceed to what was further propoſed 


which was 
IIdly. To conſider ſome circumſtances 
connected with and ariſing from this memo- 
rable event. | 
And here we are naturally led to reflect 
on 
0 
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on the certainty of Chriſt's aſcenſion—its 

neceſſity - and its conſequences. 
1ſt. - With reſpect to the certamty | and 
reality of Chriſt's aſcenſion, it is proved by 
all thoſe arguments that ſerve to eſtabliſh the 
truth of the New Teſtament hiſtory. , But as 
a more enlarged detail of theſe, may be of 
ſervice to eſtabliſh our faith on a yet broader 
baſis, it may not be amiſs to have recourſe 
to a more particular demonſtration. .. One 
confiderable proof of the reality of this 
great event ariſes from the ſubſequent mi- 
niſtry of the apoſtles : they were left by their 
maſter at Jeruſalem, where he expreſsly 
commanded them to remain till they re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit, and where they were 
expoſed to all the fury of their enemies, 
whoſe malice they continually felt, and by 
whom they were moſt ſeverely perſecuted: 
yet none of theſe. things could induce them 
to waver in their teſtimony concerning the 
truth of the reſurrection and aſcenſion of 
their Lord, or prevail upon them to deſiſt 
from aſſerting theſe great facts repeatedly, 
openly and boldly. They inſiſted upon them 
before all the 8 in the face of the Jew- 
iſh 
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th council when brought before it, and re- 
ſolutely adhered to their aſſertions when 
confined in priſon and under the n of 
perſecution. 

The firſt feaſt of Pentecoſt * Chriſt's 
reſurrection, afforded another remarkable 
proof of his aſcenſion on high. It was then 
that, in conſequence of the viſible and mira- 

- culous effuſion of the Spirit upon them, 
which their Maſter had expreſsly promiſed 
as the effect and pledge of his being return- 
ed to his heavenly Father, the apoſtles 
became as it were new men, were enlighten- 
ed with more juſt and enlarged views of the 
Goſpel, and by the gilt of tongues were 
qualified to preach it to all nations. 
Moreover, the preſent exiftence of the 
Chriſtian Church in the world, and conſe- 
quently we ourſelves as a part of it, may be 
conſidered as another proof of the reality of 
this event. We may go back, as led by ſa- 
cred and profane hiſtory, through all the 
paſt ages of the Church, and trace it up to 
that period when it conſiſted of no more 
than an hundred and twenty perſons, aſ- 


ſembled in a private chamber from fear of 
the 
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the Jews,: as we learn from Acts i. 45.—It 
is from this ſmall beginning that we may de- 
rive the origin of that Goſpel, which made 
many of the Jews renounce their ceremoni- 
als, turned the Gentiles from their dumb 
idols, and the men of the world from their 
carnal prejudices and purſuits, to embrace 
the doctrine of Chriſt and him crucihed. 
All theſe wonderful conqueſts were achieved 
by the miniſtry of twelve fiſhermen without 
any worldly protection, any friends, any 
credit, any conſiderable talents either natu- 
ral or acquired. It was by theſe compara- 
tively mean inſtruments. that divine grace 
changed the face of the moral world in a 
molt ſurpriſing manner, turned ſinners 
* from darkneſs to light, and from the pow- 
* er of ſin and Satan unto God, diſpoſed 
Kat to look for ſalvation through one ho 
was crucified; to glory in him as their Lord 
and Saviour, and readily; to, part with all 
things; not excepting life, itſelf, for his ſake. 
It was by virtue of the, power. of Chriſt, as 
aſcended into heaven — ſcated on the right 
hand of God, that the ſuccels of the Goſpel, 
notwithſtanding all the violent oppoſition i It 
had 


- 
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had to encounter, was ſo rapid and exten- 
ive; and under the influence of the ſame 
divite" energy, though in a degree and man- 
ner leſs conſpicuous than at that period, has 
it been continued from that to the preſent 
time, and extended far and wide. To this 
it is owing that we, who Were originally ſin- 
ners of the Gentiles, are permitted to par- 
take of its various bleſſings, as the diſciples 
of the Saviour, and members of that Church 
which was at firſt fo remarkably introduced 
into the world, and has ever ſince been ſo 
wonderfully fuſtained in it. So that in this 
connection of circumſtances, the exiſtence 
of the Chriſtian Church upon earth, and we 
ourſelves as members of it, conſtitutes one 
proof among others of our bleſſed Lord's 
exaltation to glory, ſince had not this actu- 
ally taken Place, his cauſe and intereſt muſt 
have periſhed in its very birth, and the 
knowledge of him would never have reached 
us.—Such was the deciſion of a Doctor of 
the e Jewiſh law, in the midſt of an Aſſembly 
convened for the purpole of deliberating on 
the means moſt proper to cruſh this riſing 
fect, as we learn from Acts v. 38. © If this 
* counſel 
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te counſel, or this work be of men, it will 
* come to nought.“ 

We ſhall now confider the neceſſity of 
Chriſt's aſcenſion and exaltation, which will 
appear of the utmoſt importance if Ve re- 
flect that the dignity, ſplendour and truth 
of his miſſion reſted upon his entrance into 
that glory for which his ſufferings were only 
preparatory, and in which terminated. all 
the ancient prophecies. It confirms all thoſe 
grand titles aſcribed to him by the prophets, 
which, had his exaltation never taken place, 
would have been dark and. inexplicable, 
This fact was allo neceſſary to open a foun- 
tain of conſolation to all the truly penitent ; 
it marks him out as © the Author of eternal 
« ſalvation to all that obey him ;” ſhews that 
his atonement was accepted, that his medi- 
ation was ſucceſsful, and that as he died for 
our ſins, ſo he aroſe from the dead and aſ- 
cended into heaven for our juſtification, 
It contains therefore a comfortable aſſurance 
to all the truly penitent, that the full remiſ- 
ſion of all their fins ſhall be imparted to them 
through him, that heaven is opened for 
them, that he is 2 to prepare a 


place 
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© place for them,? that he will ſuccour them 
while they remain here with all needful com- 
fort, will preſerye them from falling, and 
* will come again and receive them to him- 
© ſelf,” and at length © preſent them ſpotleſs 
before the Preſence of his glory with ex- 
*iceeding j joy.” | And let us now inquire in- 
to the fruits and effects of this grand event. 
The firſt of theſe was an ample qualification 
of his apoſtles to preach the Goſpel every 
where by virtue of the gift of tongues and 
other miraculous powers eonferred upon 
them by their exalted Lord. To this mira- 
cle we are likewiſe to attribute the rapid ſuc- 
ceſs of the Goſpel in the world, and its tri- 
12 72 over all the oppoſition” made againſt 
It alſo madè way for his! efficacious in- 
tercelſion ; in behalf of all his faithful follow- 
ers at the throne of grace, in which the 
apoſtle thus triumphs and leads them to tri- 
umph: Who, ſhall lay any thing to the 
charge of God's elect? It is God that 
juſtifietn: who! 1s he that condemneth ? 
It is Chriſt chat died, yea, rather that is 
* riſen again, whons'even at the right hand 
hy 5 God; who alſo maketh interceſſion for 


79 


us. 
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„us.“ St. John in effect declares the ſame, 
when he ſays “ if any man fin we have an 
advocate with the Father even Jeſus Chriſt 
the righteous.” It is alſo to Chriſt's aſcen- 
fion that we are taught by the apoſtle to 
attribute the inſtitution of the Goſpel mĩniſ- 
try, and its ſucceſs in all ages of the Church 
and world: for it was when “ he aſcended 
up on high that he gave gifts unto men» 
« conſtituting ſome apoſtles} and Tome pro- 
phets, and ſome evangeliſts, and ſome paſ- 
tors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
faints, for the work of the miniſtry, for 
* the edifying of the body of Chriſt. It is 
alſo with an immediate reference to this im- 
portant fact that the "apoſtle calls upon 
Chriſtians to have their converſation in hea- 
ven, from whence they expect the ſecond 
and triumphant appearance of their Saviour; 
and in the 3d chapter of Coloſſians, St. Paul 
urges it as a powerful motive to evangelical 
morality in its fulleſt ſenſe and moſt ample 
extent, If ye then (ſaith he) be riſen with 
* Chriſt, ' ſeek thoſe things that are above, 
* where Chriſt fitteth at the right hand of 
1 ' God. --Set your affections on things above, 

T 2 and 
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* and not on things on the earth; for ye are 
* dead, and your life is hid with Chriſt in 
* God. When Chriſt who is our life ſhall 
appear, then ſhall ye alſo appear with him 
in glory. Mortify therefore your members 
* which are upon' the earth.” Such is the 
application which he makes at large of our 
Lord's aſcenſion, and goes on; through the 
remainder of the chapter, to enforce. the re- 
gular cheerful diſcharge of various duties, 
both perſonal and ſocial, to which this grand 
event, if properly attended to, ſupplies a 
powerful motive, and: conſtitutes an unde- 
niable obligation. 

Let us then bring home to. our own 
hearts the great\truths we have been review- 
ing. Let us enter into ourſelves and com- 
pare our ruling tempers, practices and ha- 
bits with thoſe good and holy diſpoſitions 
that. are neceſſary to form the life and con- 
duct of a citizen of heaven. If, upon this 
examination, we find in our tempers and 
conduct any reſemblance with that of Jeſus 
Chriſt, we may then conclude, without ſear 
of deceiving ourſelves, that we are intereſt- 


ed ; in that ſalvation which he 1 is gone to pre · 
pare 
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pare for all ſuch, under the encouraging re- 
lation of their forerunner. We may then 
conclude that we are the children of God 
in the bond of that everlaſting covenant of 
grace which is ratified by the blood of the 
Redeemer, and is in all things well ordered 
and ſure. And if children in this exalted 
ſenſe, we are taught by the apoſtle to look 
upon ourſelves as heirs of an immortal poſ- 
ſeſſion, © as heirs of God and joint heirs 
* with: Jeſus Chrilt.” If this be our ſtate we 
have an inward witneſs of our being jultified 
and accepted of God. We have then in 
our hearts the effect of that encouraging 
promiſe of our bleſſed Redeemer, © If a man 
love me, he will keep my words, and my 
„Father will love him, and we will come 
and make our abode with him.” We are 
then in a moral ſenſe, riſen with Chriſt, and 
have in ourſelves a delightful earneſt of that 
future glory m heavenly places, in which, 
with all the redeemed, we ſhall dwell toge- 
ther in the preſence, and under the immedi- 
ate and viſible dominion. of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Views like theſe ought to impreſs us with 
a due ſenſe of the grandeur of our chriſtian 
"TY callings 
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calling, and of that immortal hope, in the 

ſſeſſion of which it terminates. If theſe 
uſt ſentiments are predominant in our hearts 
they will prevent our being ſlothful in our 
great buſineſs, and will render us fervent in 
ſpirit while ſerving the Lord, and of conſe- 
quence ſtedfaſt and unmoveable in the ho- 
nourable work he hath aſſigned us as being 
firmly perſuaded that our labour ſhall not 
be in vain in the Lord. As the work is la- 
borious, the motive is proportionably ſtrong. 
For what, if duly conſidered, can have more 
energy to animate and quicken us than that 
immortal ron of righteouſneſs, which is 
reſerved for all them who love the appear- 
ance of our Lord? What object more en- 
eouraging than Jeſus fitting at the right hand 
of God ? from-whence he calls to us by his 
precepts, his promiſes and his example, to 
follow him, and aſſures us that, where he 
now is we at length ſliall alſo be. To him 
then, as ſpeaking from his heavenly throne; 
let us humbly and thankfully attend. If we 
do not, we Have no good evidence that we 
are his faithful followers, but are only nomi- 
n chriſtians, who while we have a name to 
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live are in reality dead, and therefore remain 
without any ſolid hopes from his exaltation 
to glory. Let thoſe, whoſe character this 
is, take the alarm, that from a conviction 
of their guilt and danger they may fly to 
him as the only appointed refuge from the 
divine diſpleaſure, and take ſhelter in that 
rich, that free and ſaving grace of God 
which is manifeſted and offered by him. 
May this be our happy character and ſitu- 
ation, that we may obtain the beſt direction 
through life, the moſt ſolid comfort in af- 
fliction, the ſweeteſt enjoyment of whatever 
proſperity Providence may confer upon us, 
and the moſt valuable ſupport in the hour 
of death. Then will the exaltation of our 
bleſſed Lord to the right hand of his Father 
be matter of well-founded joy and triumph 
to us. And when we have finiſhed our 
Eourſe here, we {hall have the happineſs to be 
ranked with the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 
fect, and be for ever fixed in his immediate 
preſence, not only to behold the glory which 
the Father hath given him, but alſo, in our 
meaſure, to partake of it. Which God of 
his infmite mercy m_—_ through Jeſus Chriſt 
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SERMON XVII. 


Let not your hearts be troubled, ye believe in 
God believe alſo in me. In my Father's 
houſe are many manſions, if it were not ſa 
I would have told you. I ga to prepare a 

| place for you. And if I go and prepare a 

place for you, I will come again. and receive 
you unto myſelf, that where 1 am ye may be 
alſo, JOHN xiv. 1, 2, 3. | 


N? character has a more powerful claim 
LY to our love and eſteem than that which 
is diſtinguiſhed by compaſſion; and among 
all thoſe to whom the amiable title of com. 
paſhonate has been aſcribed, no one was 
ever more eminent than our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. This. aſſertion might eaſily be 
proved and illuftrated by a variety of re- 
markable inſtances recorded in the Goſpels, 
of his pity for the multitude ; his tender ſor. 
row for this friend Lazarus, and ſympathy 
with his ſurviving ſiſters ; his weeping over 
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with his expiring breath; but upon theſe I 
forbear to inſiſt, becauſe the words of our 
text, as well as the whole tranſaction that 
precedes and follows them, are very re- 
markable proofs of this point. They are 
well calculated to engage our moſt ſerious 
attention, from the dignity of the ſpeaker, 

the character and ſituation of thoſe to whom 
they were addreſſed, and from the ſolemn 
and intereſting odcaſion! upon "which they 
were delivered. Our bleſſed Bord had fre- 
quently foretold his approaching death; but 
his diſciples ſeem not to have underſtood 
him, or at leaſt not to have been fully con- 
vinced of it till at the celebration of the laſt 
paſſover, herein he aſſured them that this 
awful event was at hand, and ſpoke of it in 
ſuch a manner as precluded all poſſibility of 
doubt or miſtake concerning his meaning. 
Then were all their expectations fruſtrated, 
their prejudices” excited, and their hopes 
blaſted ; they were filled with conſternation, 

grief and deſpair. The ample experience 
they had of the wiſdom of his inſtruttions, 
the power of his miracles and the charms/ of 
Hs goodfſeſs;only ſervedi to produce in their 
hearts u violent ſtruggle between the eſteem 
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and affection they had conceived for him, 
and the mortification and diſappointment of 
ſeeing him apprehended and put to death like 
a miſerable malefactor, inſtead of raiſing him- 
felf and them to honour and gtandeur. Amidſt 
this ſorrowful and dejected Rate, this diſ- 
courſe was well adapted to ſupport and com- 
fort them; every expreſſion in it was direct- 
ed to their inmoſt thoughts and affeetions, 
and it is throughout full of an inimitable 
dignity of ſentiment, ſimplicity of manners; 
kindneſs of diſpoſition, and propriety of 
addreſs. His view was to ſtrengthen their 
faith, to mitigate their grief and to revive 
their hopes. He diſplayed the moſt affec- 
tionate regard ſor their preſent comfort as 
well as for their future happineſs, and with 
the wiſeſt precepts and directions, intermin- 
gles ſuch lenient conſolations and encou- 
raging promiſes, that none of the ancient 
writers, whether philoſophers, hiſtorians or 
poets, can furniſh out ſo beautiful a ſcene of 
friendſhip as is delineated in this parting in- 
terview between Chriſt and his diſciples. 

What can be imagined more affecting dn 
more conloletorptiieg: the manner in which 
our bleſſed Lord introduces this addreſs? 
8282 g * Let 
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© Let not your hearts be troubled : ye be- 
* heve in God believe alſo in me. In my 
_ © Father's houſe are many manſions : if it 
*,were. not ſo I would have told you. Igo 
to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come 
© again and receive you unto myſelf, that 
* where I am, there ye may be alſo.” As 
from the evidence of his works which you 
ſee, you believe in an inviſible God, fo let 
the miracles you have ſeen me perform en- 
gage you to.confide in me, though I am now 
going to depart from you, and to. be for a 
time inviſible ; let not therefore my ſuffer- 
ings and death plunge you into deſpair, as if 
I were about to periſh entirely, or to be ſe- 
parated from you for ever, or as if my pre- 
tenſions to the character of the Meſſiah, and 
your hopes of my riſing to power and glory, 
and becoming your Prince and Deliverer 
were defeated. This world is not the only 
ſcene of exiſtence and life, or of honour and 
power. In the univerſe of God's creation 
there are numberleſs; different worlds and 
places of reſidence, and death will be to me 
only a paſſage into another ſtate, where I 
ſhall have an opportunity of employing my 
\ Care 
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care and power for the greater advantage of 
my diſciples ; and the intent of my leaving 
you at preſent and going into that other 
ſtate, 1s to prepare for your reception there, 
after which I will come again and tranſlate 
you into it, that you may dwell together 
with me for ever. In this manner did the 
departing Saviour cheer his deſponding dif. 
ciples, enlarging' their underſtanding, eon- 
firming their belief and reviving their hopes. 
It is a character peculiar. to our Lord's 
diſcourſes, that he expreſſes the fulleſt ſenſe 
and the moſt ſublime ſentiments with the 
greateſt ſimplicity and familiarity of lan- 
guage. The apoſtles, when ſpeaking of a 
future ſtate, uſe the moſt pompous exprel- 
ſions : they ſeem to be overwhelmed with 
the Me and dazzled with the luſtre of 
the ſubject ; whereas Chriſt mentions it with 
the moſt familiar ſimplicity, as a Prince who 


had been educated in a ſplendid court would 


{peak with the utmoſt eaſe of many magnifi- 
cent things in it, the view of which would 
altoniſh and confound thoſe who were un- 
accuſtomed to them. As with the utmoſt 
juſtice and propriety he ſtyles the ſupreme 
Being, Father, ſo he here calls the univerſe 

the 
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the houſe of his Father, in which he ſays 
there are many manſions, various ſcenes and 
places of ende for His different crea- 
tures. © wa ao | 99 C3 67? 
„nba as we are to the ſurface of the 
earth, limited y imperfect organs of ſenſe 
and a nartbir" here of exiſtence, we can 
ſee and know but little of the boundlefs 
works: 'of theulmighty Creator. What know- 
tedp e the moſt" minute inſect, eonfined to its 
he tribes of men and other anfmels, uch. 
in 1 proportioh, is our knowledge - the . 
rounding 65 Rem of the univerſe. 
But as Ga ſee the earth' pie with 
nutmiberlels Athimals of various forms,” arid 
placed in different ſtates and conditions; as 
we ſee a regufar gradation mn the various 
ſp cies of creatures, from the loweſt inſect 
to the higheſt of ae: ſo it is reaſonable 
to believe that all the living creatures which 
a inhabit the earth bear but # ſmall proportion 
in number to the living inhabitants of the 
univerſe in general that, as mankind are 
raiſe in capacity, dignity and enjoyment, 


above the lower animals, there are alſo crea · 
* | + 5” tures 
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1 
tures of ranks and orders aſcending above 
us in endleſs gradation: and as this earth. is 
the appointed reſidence and habitation of 
mankind, o there are innumerable other 
worlds and regions inſinitely various, each 
poſſeſſed: by, andrreplemthed: with : ĩts own 
proper inhabitants. The diſcoveries made 
in natural philoſophy extend ſo far as to 
aſcertain that there are ſeveral material 
worlds ſituated within the reach of the hu- 
man eye, vhich have ſo great an affinity to 
the world we inhabit as to afford the Rrongs+ 
eſt preſumption that they are in like manner 
filled with their own/proper and living inha · 
bitants, who like ourſelves derive ſupport 
and benefit from the light and heat of the 
ſun. If then our own ſyſtem be of this na- 
ture and extent, it is probable that in im- 
meaſurable ſpace there are numberleſs ſyſ- 
tems or ſtates of being, which neither are 
nor can be ſubject to any of our ſenſes, and 
of -whch it is impoſſible for us at en to 
form any idea. 104 2 04 

As a man blindifSem his. binde cannot form 
the leaſt conception of light and colours, 
and is brought into a new and higher ſtate 
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and capacity of action and enjoyment when 
the ſenſe of ſeeing is given him, ſo the al- 
mighty power of God may give to other 
creatures faculties of Which e have not the 
leaſt idea; or may tranſlate them into a new 
and higher ſtate of exiſtence, and impart to 
them powers and means of enjoyment and 
happineſs, of which in their former ſtate 
they could not form any notion. But we 
may with the greateſt probability conclude, 
that | every ſpecies and order of beings 
throughout the univerſe poſſeſs manſions, 

heres of activity, objects and means of 
happineſs ſuitable to their W natures 
and qualities. 

With regard to ourſelves and the whole 
human ſpecies, it is not to be preſumed that 
we can comprehend all the various ends and 
' wiſe purpoſes which the Almighty had in 
view in the formation of mankind. We 
cannot therefore judge with certainty from 
reaſon alone, what is his deſign with regard 
to our duration, nor abſolutely determine 
chat moſt important queſtion, whether man- 
kind are totally deſtroyed at death, or whe- 


ther they ſhall ſurvive that change, and paſs 
into 
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into another ſlate. But ſuppoſing we ſhould 
form a hope that, in general, death does not 
put an end to our exiſtence, and that we 
ſhall paſs into ſome other ſtate, yet how ma- 
ny doubts, how many difficulties ſtill remaiii 
unreſolved by any arguments that human 
reaſon can produce! If the light of nature 
does afford ſome glimmering hopes, ſome 
dubious intimations and preſages of a future 
ſtate, yet how blank is the proſpect! What 
ſhadows, clouds and darkneſs reſt upon it, 
impenetrable to human eyes, and beyond 

the reach of our moſt curious reſearches ! 
But is it not natural to extend our inqui- 
ries further? Can we help being ſolicitous 
to know whether there be any place pre- 
pared to receive us after death? Any par- 
ticular regions, any habitations or manſions 
appointed to us in the univerſe? When our 
ſouls launch into the boundleſs ocean of un- 
known being, {hall they wander ſolitary and 
forlorn through the abyſs of immenſity and 
eternity—or who ſhall be our pilot and con- 
ductor ? For whoſe friendly guidance and 
protection may we hope? In whoſe terri- 
tories ſhall we arrive? To whoſe govern- 
V ment 
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ment and juriſdiction ſhall we be fubject ? 
With what ſociety ſhall we claim acquain- 
tance ? Or mult we be loſt in the deſerts 
of creation, having no place of refuge, no 
home or habitation, no friends, no Saviour, 
Protector and Governor ? 

All theſe intereſting queſtions, which the 
light of nature cannot reſolve, are fully an- 


ſwered by our bleſſed Lord in the words of 


our text, where he aſſures all his obedient 


followers, that in his Father's houſe are ma- 
ny manſions; that he left this world to pre- 
pare a place for them; that he would come 
again and receive them to himſelf, that 
where he is they may be alſo. 

In this world, though we owe every thing 
ultimately to God, yet we receive nothing 
immediately from him. We are born and 
live by the mediation and aſſiſtance of others; 
the care and inſtruction, the benevolence 
and good will of parents and friends, are 
the inſtruments by which the Almighty im- 
parts all our ſafety, ſupport and enjoyment. 
Thus the Goſpel revelation coincides with 
what we ſee and know of the divine conduct 
and deſigns, . and confirms the natural de- 
duction, 
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duction, that ſomething of a ſimilar œcono- 
my and diſpenſation will take place in a fu- 
ture world; that our reſurrection after death, 
our ſafety or ſalvation in a future ſtate, our 
manſion or place of reſidence, our manner 
of life, our enjoyment and felicities, and 
every thing relative to our well being, will 
be under the care, direction and govern- 
ment, not immediately of the ſupreme Be- 
ing, but of ſome ſubordinate agent or mi- 
niſter.— The whole conſtitution of things in 
this world leads us to apprehend that if 
mankind are to live aſter death, and God 
has appointed a world to come for them, 
there is ſome Mediator between God and 
man, ſome Deliverer, Protector and Gover- 
nor, to whoſe immediate care and tuition 
mankind are committed, as the diſtinguiſhed 
friend and patron of the human race, by 
whoſe powerful agency and wiſe direction, 
all things relative to their future and eternal 

ſtate ſhall be tranſacted and accompliſhed, 
In this view the Chriſtian revelation is a 
beautiful comment upon the religion of na- 
ture. It informs us that our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt has received power and commiſſion 
V 2 from 
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from God to deliver us from the dominion 
of death, to afford us protection and ſafety, 
| and to provide manſions for us after we have 
| quitted theſe earthly tabernacles. He is our 
reſurrection and our lite, and our future ſtate 
is under his government and inſpection. 
That we might truſt in him, and rely on his 
care and protection, even in the article of 
= - death, God raiſed him from the dead, and 
in reward of his exemplary and moſt perfect 
obedience, hath inveſted him with univerſal 
power, committed to him the keys of the 
inviſible world, and conſtituted him Judge 
over mankind. 
The idea of an intermediate power be- 
tween the one ſupreme and infinite Being, 
and his frail imperfect creatures; à power 
friendly and benevolent to the human race; 
a perſon who has experienced the innocent 
infirmities of our nature, and exhibited eve- 
ry human virtue, who has himſelf paſſed be- 
fore us through the dark valley of the ſha- 
dow of death, whoſe peculiar charge and 
province, whoſe molt affectionate concern 
and important enterprize is the ſalvation of 


mankind, muſt at once appear highly phi- 
lolophical 
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loſophical to the refleeting mind, and ſurely 
be moſt grateful to the human heart: nor 
can any thing be more conſonant to our 
ampleſt views of the univerſe than this faith 
of the Golpel. | 4 

It is philoſophical becauſe analogous to 
the eſtabliſhed order of things, as the power 
of the Almighty does not produce the glori- 
ous light of day but by the operation of the 
ſun ; as his unerring wiſdom does not bring 
mankind into the world but by the inter- 
vention of man; as his infinite goodneſs 
does not beſtow any bleſſings of this life but 
by intermediate benefactors: ſo neither will 
divine power, wiſdom and goodneſs raiſe 
mankind from the dead, to the life and hap- 
pineſs of a world to come, but by the bene- 
ficent operation of an intermediate power; 
of him, who is revealed to us as the great 
benefactor and Saviour of men, the author 
of a future ſtate, the reſurrection and the 
life to the world of mankind. 

Nor is it leſs adapted to adminiſter conſo- 
lation to feeble mortals. When we confi- 
der the myſterious and momentous nature 
of that change which will befal us at death, 
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when we are ſeparated from every preſent 
object, deſerted of every human acquaint- 
ance, and no earthly power can befriend or 
relieve us, what can afford us ſo much con- 
ſolation, ſuch cheering hopes, as the belief 
that our ſouls ſhall not wander deſolate, 
friendleſs and forſaken in a chaos of ſolitary 
exiſtence, but that there is a place prepared, 
a ſociety ready to receive, and a propitious 

ower appointed to protect us, to order our 
b and aſſign our habitation; a kingdom 
ſubject to the government of a potentate 
moſt friendly to mankind, who will give to 
all the virtuous an hoſpitable and kind re- 
ception to his celeſtial dominions; a poten- 
tate whoſe government was erected for the 
very end and purpole of ſaving mankind 
and providing ſeats of happineſs for the ſpi- 
rits of the good; that amidſt the vaſt varie- 
ty of ſtate and worlds in the univerſe chere 
is one deſigned ſor the perpetual inheritance 
of good men, and prepared for their recep- 
tion by the care and agency of our bleſſed 
Saviour, whoſe high imperial office it is to 
raiſe mankind from the dead, to judge them, 
and to put the virtuous in poſſeſſion of this 
everlaſting kingdom. The 
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The great end of all the actions and ſuf- 
ferings of our Lord, of all his procedure 
and undertaking, was that he might become 
the author of this immortal happineſs to 
good men; that he might obtain this celeſ- 
tial province; that he might eſtabliſh this 
intimate indiſſoluble connection between 
himſelf and the world of mankind; when 
all the virtuous, the ſons of the reſurrection 
ſhall be formed into one vaſt community, 
the object of his eternal care and love, as 
he will be the object of their admiration, 
eſteem, gratitude and obedience to everlaſt- 
ing ages. Then will they alſo reſemble and 
be allied to thoſe orders of ſuperior beings, 
who are now ſpectators of human affairs, 
and be united with them under Chriſt their 
exalted head, in that region, or manſion, 
where his everlaſting throne is fixed; where 
he ſhines with ineffable glory, and will for 
ever employ his wiſdom and power for the 


| -happineſs of his ſubjects, by him redeemed 


from fin and death, and clothed with im- 

mortality. « 
Having theſe ſublime truths revealed to 
us, it becomes us ſurely to ſet our affections 
V 4 upon 
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upon things above where Chriſt ſitteth in- 
veſted with honour and dominion, knowing 
that when he who is our life ſhall appear, 
his followers ſhall appear with him in glory. 
By this hope we ought to be animated to 
follow his example of humility, reſignation, 
patience, obedience to God, and benevo- 
lence to men. By thus dying to fin and liv- 
ing to righteouſneſs in this world, we ſhall 
have an entrance adminiſtered to us into his 
everlaſting kingdom. And in conſequence 
of this chriſtian faith and obedience, we 
need not let our hearts be troubled by the 
proſpect of our own death, nor be ſorrow- 
ful for that of our friends as if we had no 
hope, but may enjoy ſolid conſolation amidſt 
all the afflictions of mortality, and may at 
laſt with calm and ſerene confidence reſign 
our departing ſpirits to the merciful diſpoſal 
of our Saviour, in the bleſſed hope of an 
admiſſion into that happy ſtate where he re- 
ſides, and of being “ for ever with the 
Lord.“ 
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SERMON XVIII. 


2 aste man that findeth wife A 


PROVERBS iv. 7. 


5 we look into the ſhort hiſtory which 
Moſes gives of our firſt parents, we find 
that one of the arts employed by the great 
enemy of mankind, to corrupt their inno- 
cence, was to milrepreſent the commands 
of God,-and to inſinuate that they were ſe- 
vere: and unreaſonable. © Yea hath God 
* ſaid, ye ſhall not cat of every tree in the 
„garden?“ was the enſnaring {queſtion 
which the tempter propoſed to Eve, well 
knowing that if he could perſuade her to 
think the command harſh or unneceſſary, it 
would not be difficult to induce her to vio- 
late an injunction, which ſhe muſt then re- 
card with diſcontent and averſion. But 
Wide det miſrepreſentations of the divine 


laws may have been cauſed by the malevo- 
lent 
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lent deſigns of the wicked, or by the erro- 
neous notions and ſuperſtitious follies of 
good though weak perſons, nothing can be 
more eertain than that the commandments 
of God are not grievous. They are all juſt 
and rational in themſelves, and enjoined on 
us in mercy ; a fincere obedience to them 
being the only means of attaining that hap- 
pineſs which alone is worthy of our nature 
and conſiſtent with the great eng of our ex- 
iltence, 

When therefore any thing is DEEDS to 
us as of divine authority, we not only have 
a right, but it becomes our duty to inquire 
whether in itſelf it be fit and reaſonable, for 
we may reſt aſſured, that from a being of 
infinite wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs, no- 
thing can proceed which is not perfectly ra- 
tional in its foundation, fit and neceſſary in 
its obligation, as well as merciful in its end 
and deſign. 

As a proof of this our bleſſed Lord never 
enjoins any thing on his followers as eſſen- 
tially neceſſary, without adding ſome cogent 
argument, which may convince them that 
cheir ohedienes is reaſonable in itſelf, and 


con- 
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conducive to their real welfare, and true 
intereſt. wy”, 

A remarkable inſtance of this occurs in 
the converſation which paffed between our 
Lord and the two ſiſters of Lazarus during 
his entertainment at their houſe. Aſter 
mildly reproving the too anxious aſſiduity 
of Martha, he recommends a-care to work 
out our ſalvation as © the one thing need- 
ful,“ and aſſigns, as a reaſon for this in- 
junction, that “it is a good part which 
* ſhall not be taken away, or in other 
words, that religion and virtue conftitute 
the ſovereign good of man, which ſhould be 
the grand object of his purſuit, becauſe the 
ſource of his ſupreme and ultimate ſelicity. 

In treating the words before us it is ſcarce- 
ly neceſſary to obſerve that the wiſdom, 
which is here ſpoken of as our moſt valu-- 
able acquiſition, conſiſts in ſuch views of God 
and of ourſelves, as ſhall lead to the wiſeſt 
and beſt improvement of our being here, 
and will terminate in the utmoſt happineſs 
of which it is capable hereafter. 

An ingenious philoſophical writer“ has 
* Harris. 


* 


juſtly 
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juſtly obſerved, that in order to give any 
object a real claim to the title of our ſove- 
reign good it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 
agreeable to our;nature—conducive to our 
well-being—ſuitable. to all times, places and 
circumſtances. of , life—durable—and, ina- 
miſſable. | 
Nothing can render man truly happy 
which i is not agreeable to his nature and 
conſillent with the grand deſign of his exiſ- 
tence. | Within a certain degree 2 5 
the innocent pleaſures of life claim this p 
perty, and, when enjoyed within ſuch — 4 
it is readily acknowledged, that they are 
grateful to the ſenſes, that they exhilarate 
the ſpirits, and by unbending the mind in- 
vigorate the faculties, and qualify them for 
nobler purſuits, Within theſe bounds only 
can they. be deſirable, for when purſued be- 
yond. them, they become enervating, deſ- 
tructive, and the tranſient ſatisfaction; they 
may confer is mingled. with ſatiety and diſ- 
guſt, and followed with ſorrow and re- 
morſe. 
Though degenerated from his original pu- 


rity, and labouring under many moral im- 
per- 


| 
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perfections, man 1s not a being fo totally de- 
graded as ſome divines have thought fir to 
repreſent him. Though paſſion may fre- 
quently place objects in a wrong light, and 
by obſcuring or perverting his faculties, 

lead him into error and vice; yet when theſe 
caules exert not their baneful influence; the 
genuine bias of his ſoul is on the fide of vir- 
tue, and he immediately determines in fa- 
vour of what is reaſonable, juſt and fit. 
And is not this a proof that whatever is ſo 1s 


agreeable to the perfection of our nature, 


whatever diminution this perfection may 
have ſuffered by accidental cauſes? 

Will any one preſume to deny that it is 
reaſonable, juſt and fit, or in other words, 
agreeable to our nature, to cultivate grati- 
tude and love towards our beſt benefactor ? 
veneration and ſubmiſſion towards our crea- 
tor and ſupreme protector? Is it not natu- 
ral to avoid what will draw upon us the diſ- 
pleaſure of a Being of infinite power, and to 
purſue what will ſecure to us the approba- 
tion and friendſhip of a Being of infinite wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs ?—To imitate the moral 


attributes of Him whom we think the ſtan- 
dard 
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dard of perfection, to love his creatures be- 
cCauſe he loves them, to be juſt becauſe he is 

Juſt, to be benevolent and merciful becauſe 
he is the fountain of mercy, and to confine 
our temporal purſuits within ſuch limits that 
they may not be injurious to our fellow- 
creatures, becauſe their general good is the 
grand deſign of the Deity ?—All this is, and 
muſt be, fit and natural. And 1s not this 
the ſum of our duty? Are not theſe the 
ſentiments and precepts of religion ? © He 
<* hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is right; 
* 2nd what doth the Lord require of thee 
* but to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to 
* walk humbly with thy God.” 

In all temporal and worldly purſuits, the 
object, when attained, affords not that ſatis- 
faction to the mind which we had fondly 
hoped to derive from it. The moſt exalted 
condition has its abaſements, the happieſt 
conjuncture of fortune leaves many wiſhes 
behind, and after the higheſt gratifications 
of ſenſe, the mind is {till carried forward in 
the endleſs purſuit of new objects. The 
Treaſon of this is obvious, becauſe none of 
. theſe objects are equal to the faculties and 
capacity 
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capacity of man, or conſiſtent with the great 
ends of his exiſtence. None are ſent into 
the world merely to enjoy temporal ſplen- 
dours, riches or pleaſures. Whoever there- 
fore limits his purſuit to theſe will experi- 
ence chat he has laboured for what can ne- 
ver fully reward him when attained, and 
after all his care to cultivate the object of 
his hopes, will reap the painful harveſt of 
diſappointment and diſguſt, 

Widely different are the effects of -moral 
good which. the object of religion. The 
contemplation of an infinite Being, the ſtudy 
of his aſtoniſhing works and diſpenſations, 
are objects which will afford unceaſing em- 
ployment and ſatisfaction for the moſt ex- 
alted faculties of the ſublimeſt genius. The 
conſtant progreſſive improvement of the ſoul 
in virtue and happineſs, and the continual 
approaches to the perfection of its nature, 
are ends worthy of the exiſtence not only of 
man, but even of the higheſt angel. What- 
ever attainments ate made in theſe purſuits 
aford full gratification without ſatiety: and 
{ſmall as are our acquiſitions of this kind in 
the preſent life, yet the beauty and gran- 
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deur of the objects will charm the ſoul and 
inſpire new ardour to advance with cheerful 
ſteps from knowledge to knowledge, from 
virtue to virtue. 

Another condition requiſite to conſtitute 
the ſovereign good is, that it be conducive 
to our well being. 

Few are ſo limited in their deſires as to be 
contented with the mere conſciouſneſs of 
exiſtence, vithout aſpiring to ſome object 
which may. be productive of happineſs. With 
theſe views different perſons ſtrike into va- 
rious paths as inclination and opportunity 
may lead them. Some wander through the 
flowery walks of pleaſure, ſome tread the 
thorny ways that lead to wealth, and others 


climb the dangerous ſteep of ambition, while 


each imagines that he ſhall find happineſs in 


the road he has ſelected. But a little reflec- 
tion will eaſily convince us that none of theſe 
objects are neceſſarily conducive to our true 
felicity. Even of innocent pleaſures, which 
are dependent on religion and virtue, it may 
be ſaid, that when purſued beyond a certain 


degree they defeat their own end, and be- 


come infipid and ſometimes highly detrimen- 
tal 
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tal to our welfare. That neither wealth nor 


power neceſſarily contribute to our well- be- 
ing, is evident from experience, ſince many 


have lived happy without them, while others 


have been miſerable even when poſſeſſing 
them in the higheſt degree. | 


Happineſs is not made up of tranfient rap- 


tures and momentary gleams of delight, 
which, like rapid torrents, while they ſtrike 
the ſpectator with admiration, exhauſt them- 
ſelves, and leave.the ſurrounding landſcape 
parched and barren. It conſiſts in the en- 
joyment of permanent ſerenity and calm 
ſatisfaction ; like the ſmoothly gliding river, 
ever deep and full, though placid and ſilent, 
it adminiſters conſtant and equal beauty and 
fertility to its cheerful banks. 

Of ſuch felicity what can afford a fairer 


proſpect than a virtuous and religious diſ- 


poſition? This tends to preſerve the deſires 
and paſſions within due ſubjection, to pre- 
vent them from inflaming the imagination 
and biaſſing the judgment. Such a diſpoſi- 


tion enables us to view objects in their true 


and proper colours, unadorned with ficti- 


tious and deluſive attractions, and leaves 
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us free to chooſe or to reject as becomes 
reaſonable creatures. The exerciſe of each 
parucular virtue adds vigour to the ſoul, and 
preſerves it from thoſe diforders which dif- 
turb its repoſe and deſtroy its fehicity ; while 
their combined effects, heightened and ani- 
mated by the fentiments and principles of 
religion, elevate and ennoble human nature, 
reader it ſuperior to the accidents and evils 
of life, and fuſceptible of the pleaſures and 
enjoyments of a more perfect ſtate of being. 
The true Chriſtian's views of God, whom he 
conſiders as the Parent of mankind uſing 
every method to. bring his children to. the 
perſection: of virtue and happineſs, will diſ- 


fuſe over his foul an uninterrupted ſerenity, 


and render his duty a pleaſure. No evils 
will be able to diſcompoſe his mind, and to 
him afflictions will appear no more than tri- 
als of his. patience, fortitude, faith and re- 
ſignation, neceſſary to advance him towards 
a ſlate of moral perfection. Confidicg in 


_his juſt and rational ideas of the Dey, and 


truſting in the promiſes revealed in the di- 
vine word, he can never ſuſpect that his true 
BA is neglected in this world, or that 

"his 
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his ſincere endeavours to approve himſelf to 
his Maker, will miſs their reward of glory, 
honour and immortality m the world to 
come. | 
The third quality requiſite to conſti- 
tute the ſovereigh good is, that it ſhould be 
ſuitable to all times, places and conditions 
of life. | 

Let temporal objects be examined by this 
criterion, and we ſhall find that they are It» 
mited to particular ſeaſons, and can be en- 
joyed only in certain circumftarices of lifes 
To derive ſatisfaction from them, ſome 
. proportion of wealth and proſperity, of 


health and vigour, of animal ſpirits and 


mental accompliſhments is abſolutely re- 
quiſite. Whatever pleaſure they may confet 
in ſome ſituations, they are but ill adapted 
to the obſcurity of poverty, or the diſtreſſes 


of want. However they may delight in the 


moment of health and cheerfulneſs, they fail 
us in the hour of dejection and forrow, on 
the bed of pain and ſickneſs, in the near 
view and apprehenſion of death. They 
poſſeſs not power to diſſipate the gloom of 
adverſity, to raiſe the languid head, to ſoothe 
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the troubled conſcience, or to ſupport the 


ſoul amidſt the terrors of diſſolving nature. 


But the ſatisfactions ariſing from the princi- 
ples of religion and the practice of virtue 
are unconfined, and extend their kindly in- 
fluence to every time, place and circum- 
ſtance of life : they are the ornament of 
youth and the comfort of age ; they embel- 


liſh proſperity, and afford refuge and conſo- 


lation in adverſity. More benignant than 
the ſoothing opiate, they diffuſe a compla- 
cent quietude amidſt the pains of ſickneſs. 
Even when fleſh and heart fail, when the 
world, with all its attractions, can no lon- 
ger amuſe, when friends, with all their kind 
aſſiduity, can only drop the unavailing tear, 


| then will the conſolations of religion and 


virtue ſtill ſupport us, and ſhed beams of 
comfort and hope to diſpel the dreary ſhades 
of the dark vale of death, 


A fourth condition implied i in our idea of 


the ſovereign good is, that it ſhould be 
durable and inamiſſable. 


If we ſurvey the ſeveral objects which 
N our deſires and animate our purſuits 


| reſpecting this world, ve find that, like 


paintings, 


o 
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paintings, they owe many of their attriie- 
tions to the particular point in which chey 
are ſeen by the beholder. Place them in a 
different light, or view them from a different 
ſituation, and inſtead of the delightful ſcene 
they before exhibited, they preſent a difor- 
derly confuſion of colours, a ſhapelels mals 
of unmeaning deformity. What 1s thus de- 
pendent on contingent circumſtances cannot 
be otherwiſe than uncertam and inſecure. 
Every ſublunary object hath this condition 
{ſtamped upon it in the moſt legible charac- 
ters. | 

The acquiſitions of knowledge, the pur- 


ſuits of learning and genius, ſeem the leaſt 


connected with external events ; yet of the 
ſatisfaction ariſing from theſe a variety of 


circumſtances may deprive us. To furniſh - 
our 'own minds or thoſe of others with the 


treaſures of wiſdom is highly commendable; 
great is the pleaſure ariſing from the attain- 
ment of knowledge and the improvement 


of genius: yet when conſidered abſtracted- 
ly, and ſeparate from that delight which 


ſprings from the conſciouſneſs of having 
rightly improved the talents, the ſatisfaction 
x 3 chey 
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they. canker is by no means ſo durable as to 
he proof againſt the various chances and 
changes of life. For though it may attend 
us through every reverſe of fortune, and di- 
vert the mind from pondering on the evils 
it feels, or from anticipating thoſe it appre- 
bends, yet will it not be frequently deſtroyed 
| by weakneſs of body or dejection of mind? 
Will it, accompany us on the bed of ſickneſs 
or in the hour of death? Theſe, alas! are 
circumſtances which overturn all diſtinction, 
and reduce the brighteſt genius or the moſt 
learned philoſopher to the ſame humble le- 
vel with the ſtupid idiot or the drivelling 
infant. 

But the ſatisfactions of religion and virtue, 
heing derived from God, are permanent and 
unchangeable as the ſource from whence 
they ſpring. Dark clouds may gather over 
us, and render all our temporal proſpects 
obſcure and. diſmal ; the bolts of adverſity 
may. be launched at our heads and blaſt 
every earthly comfort; the ſtorms of mis- 
fortune may depriye us of riches, power, 
pleaſures, health, friends, may place us in 


the moſt abject ſtate, but can they rob us of 
the 
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the conſciouſneſs of an upright heart and ã 
benevolent conduct? Can they deſtrey that 
complaceney which ſprings from the love of 
God, from our humble reſignation to his 
will, and confidence in his goodneſs and 
merey? The heart engroſſed with the hope 
of heavenly felicity, which, though remote, 
can be altered by no mortal contingeney, 
has an invariable foundation whereon K 
may reſt, In this glorious hope the intereſts 
of a temporary life are ſwallowed up and 
loſt. Not even death, which tears us from 
every ſublunary pleaſure, can deſtroy theſe 
ſatisfactions. In that awful hour, the true 
believer experiences that religion and virtue 
conſtitute that good part which cannot be 
taken away, and confer a happineſs which 
the king of terrors cannot trouble—a hap- 
pineſs which, from an increafing experience 
of God's favour and more diſtinct views of 
his wiſdom and goodneſs, will be approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to perfection through 

all eternity. | 
Thus have we ſeen that religion and vir- 
tue ought to be conlidered and purſued as 
the ſovereign good of man, becauſe in the 
X 4 higheſt 
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higheſt degree agreeable to our nature, con- 


ducive to our well-being, ſuitable to all ſea- 
ſons and circumſtances of life, durable and 
inamiſſable. 

Buffer me now to cloſe this diſcourſe by 
affectionately exhorting you to chooſe what 
alone can make you happy in every ſitua- 


tion; what will outweigh every diſadvan- 


tage, and without which no advantages can 
confer laſting ſatisfaction. Conſider well 
the periſhable nature and uncertain tenure 
of all temporal good, and as the dictates of 
reaſon determine that true happineſs can 
only be found in the ways of wiſdom, there 
let us reſolve to ſeek her, as in ſecking we 
ſhall be ſure to obtain. 

Such a choice will ſecure to us the favour 
and friendſhip of God, who will either pro- 
tect us from the numerous evils of this im- 
perfect ſtate, or enable us to bear them with 
patience, and to improve them to the ad- 
vancement of our beſt intereſts. 

Bleſſed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that in this important 
concern ve are not left to the dim light of 
nature, and to the flow reſearches of reaſon. 

We 
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We need not ſpend the beſt years of our 
lives in tracing out a Firſt Cauſe. In the 
volume of ſacred truth He ſtands beſore us 
in all the ſplendour of his divine attributes, 
and in all the comforting relations of con- 
deſcenſion and love, which he is pleaſed to 
aſſume towards us. There we behold him 
who is our Creator, under the endearing 
character of our Father, inſtructing, advi- 
ling, ſupporting, pitying, promiſing, and, 
though "threatening, yet pardoning, in his 
own appointed way, the penitent offender, 
and placing the crown of victory on the 
head of the ſincere though feeble combatant. 

How ſhall we then eſcape if we neglect ſo 
great ſalvation 2 What more could have 
been done to aſſiſt rational but free agents in 
the attainment of happineſs, and how de- 


plorable will be the condition of thoſe who, 


in the midſt of light, prefer darkneſs ! 
Would to God that the choice which I 
have been recommending were as univer- 
{ally adopted as it is juſt, reaſonable, ho- 
nourable and profitable ; for wiſdom is the 
principal thing, and for ever happy is that 
man that findeth wiſdom, 
1 SER» 
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SERMON XIX. 


All things are lawful unto me, but all thangs 
are not expeaient. All thangs are lawful 
for me, but I wll not be brought under the 
power of any. 1 COR. vi. 12. 


ECLAMATORY harangues againft 
the manners of the preſent age, and 
exaggerated repreſentations of its inferiority 
to former times, are equally trite and dif- 
guſting. - The general ſum of virtue is per- 
haps nearly the fame in all ages, and vice 
varies more in kind than in degree: yet ſince 
many diſorders of the mind, as well as thoſe 
of the body, become epidemical at certain 
ſeaſons, it is as much the duty of the preacher 
to guard his hearers againſt the infection of 
the former, as it is that of the phyſician to 
check the contagion of the latter. From 
various cauſes, the inveſtigation of which 
would be foreign to my purpoſe, the pre- 
ſent prevailing diſpoſition is the love of plea» 
ſure. 
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ſure. This, where the objects are in them- 
lelves lawful and innocent, and while our 
inclinations to them are reſtramed within 
the dictates of reaſon and the obligations of 
duty, we wilh not to diſcourage, as it is 
highly amiable, and perfectly agreeable to 
nature. It is however a diſpoſition which, 
for this very reaſon, requires conſtant atten- 
tion and care, as it ſteals upon the mind with 
a power ſo pleaſing, that it enſlaves the ſoul 
before we are aware of its progreſs. In this 
caſe it becomes highly dangerous, as it deſ- 
troys that firmneſs of mind, and that capa- 
city of ſelf-government, which are indiſpen- 
{ably neceſſary to all who wiſh to live in a 
manner conformable either to their nature as 
rational creatures, or to their exalted vo- 
cation as Chriſtians. 
It muſt be obvious to every attentive ob- 
ſerver, that the general manners and cha- 
racter both here and in other nations of 
Europe, have undergone conſiderable chan- 
ges within the memory of many of us pre- 
ſent, by the increaſe of luxury and a taſte 
for diſſipation. In theſe circumſtances no- 
thing can be more detrimental to the inte- 
reſts 
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reſts of virtue and religion, nothing more 

dangerous to the moral character of indivi- 

duals than the perſuaſion which ſeems uni- 
verſally prevalent, that pleaſures or amuſe- 
ments, if in themſelves lawful, may be in- 
dulged to any degree. In oppoſition to this 
pernicious opinion, it may be hoped that 
the maxim of the apoſtle will have ſome 

weight, as it is founded on the dictates of 
reaſon, and on an intimate knowledge of 
the heart of man. In diſcourſing upon theſe 

words, it is my intention not to diſſuade 

you from the moderate enjoyment of lawful 

pleaſures, or a rational love of innocent 
amuſements, but only to remind you that 

theſe things, though lawful in themſelves, 

become, if immoderately purſued, inexpe- 

dient and hurtful ; becauſe ſuch an exceſſive 

devotion to them impairs the vigour of the 

mind, enfeebles the authority of reaſon, and 
tends to deſtroy that virtuous ſelf- command 

which, even in trifles, we ſhould always be 

able to exert. 

An exceſſive devotion to amuſements, 
which in themſelves are lawful, is on many 
accounts inexpedient, that is, unadviſeable 
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and improper. In order to render any 
amuſements lawful, it is abſolutely fequiſite 
chat they be attended with no pecuniary 
embarraſſment to thoſe who indulge in them; 
an inexpediency of this nature is therefore not 
to be ſuppoſed, but however well we may be 
able to bear the demands they make on our 
fortune, will not the inordinate purſuit of 
pleaſure conſume too much of our time, 
which is infinitely more precious than gold? 
A large portion of your lives is neceſſarily 
ſpent in attending to the demands of bufinels, 
and it is but reaſonable that, in the intervals 
of this, the mind ſhould be ſometimes unbent 
by the enjoyment of innocent amuſement. 
But if the intervals of buſineſs be moſtly fill- 
edup with: mdulgencies of this kind, if our 
lives are divided between the purfuit of 
worldly gain and worldly pleaſures, how 
ſmall a portion of time wilt be left for the 
moral and religious culture of the heart, and 
for the performance of many duties, perſonal 
and ſocial, which are incumbent upon us 
both as men and as Chriſttans ! But the 
predominant. love of pleaſure is inexpedient 
on another account: it not only leaves us 

| | little 
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little time, but it generally prevents our 


making a proper uſe of that which remains. 


The attention becomes diſſipated, the nerves 
of induſtry and application are relaxed, a 
languor is diffuſed over all our faculties, and 
it becomes difficult to exert them to any 
valuable purpoſe. The mind, habituated 
to trifles, becomes incapable of attending to 
any thing ſerious, and nothing but the view 
of unmediate intereſt can induce us to apply 


even to what is abſolutely neceſlary, while 


every thing which appears leſs ſo, though 
acknowledged to be our duty, 1s delayed 
from time to time, and at laſt entirely neg- 


lected, This muſt be in general the caſe, 
when that, which ſhould only be an occa- 


ſional relaxation, is made a conſiderable 


part of the buſineſs of life. The perfor- 
mance even of the moſt neceſſary duties, in- 
ſtead of being attended with cheerfulneſs, is 


conſidered as an irkſome taſk, The inter- 
vals. of pleaſure are ſpent. either in the wea- 


ry languor of exhauſted ſpirits, or, When 
theſe are recruited, the mind is occupied in 


projecting new ſchemes of diſſipation, and 


all that vigour of ſoul which was given us 
for 
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for the nobleſt purpoſes, is waſted on trifles, 
and left to languiſn under the moſt frivolous 
habits. . 

But it may be urged that minds as well as 
bodies vary in- their texture, and that ſome 
of greater firmnels are leſs debilitated than 
others: that many, though they purſue 
amuſements to a very great degree, care- 
fully diſcharge the ſocial virtues, and do not 
entirely forget the religious duties. But are 
not the latter frequently omitted when they 
happen to come into competition with their 
pleaſures, or when performed, is it not with 
indifference, and without that cheerſulneſs 
and ardour which ought to accompany our 
devotional exerciſes, but which can be at- 
tained only by cultivating habits of ſerious 
recollection and devout attention ? 

There is another argument which the 
apoſtle ſeems to have thought of conſidera- 
ble importance, as he has mentioned it ſe- 
parately: All things are lawful for me; 
put I will not be brought under the power 
*of any.” 

It is impoſſible to make any valuable ac- 


quiſition of uſeful knowledge, or to attain 
any 
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any degree of perfection in virtue or reli- 
gion, without a certain firmneſs of mind 
which enables us to conquer our lawful paſ- 
ſions and repreſs even innocent inclinations, 
whenever circumſtances render it inexpedi- 
ent to indulge them. On this power of ſelf- 
government depends not only our moral and 
religious character, but even our eminence 
in our ſecular profeſſions and worldly cal- 
lings ; upon this independence of ſoul reſts 
all the dignity of the human character, as it 
is the only foundation of proſperity and 
comfort in this life, as well as the only ſe- 
curity of our virtue, and our hopes of hap- 
pineſs hereafter. All the duties of rational 
beings in a ſtate of probation depend upon 
ſelf-government, Whatever therefore en- 
croaches on this becoming manlineſs of 
temper, 1s highly pernicious to our moral, 
and deſtructive to our religious attainments. 


The neceſlity ,of this ſelf-government in 


conquering violent paſſions, and reſiſting 
ſtrong temptations to vice, is univerſally 
allowed; but this, like all other moral at- 
tainments, is acquired and ſtrengthened by 
habit, and if we accuſtom ourſelves to yield 
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to every prevailing inclination, we ſhall 
greatly weaken, and perhaps at length en- 
tirely deſtroy the power of ſelf-denial. Of 
this men are fo ſenſible, that a wiſe parent 
will make it a principal object in the educa- 
tion of his children, to regulate his indul- 
Fence by the degrees of ardour he perceives 
In their demands, and the diſpoſitions they 
manifeſt when their deſires are counter- 
acted. The ſame conduct is highly uſeful 
with regard to ourſelves : by always gratify- 
ing our inclinations in trifles, we teach them 
to preſume upon their own importunity 
in greater matters, and render ourſelves pe- 
tulant children of a larger growth. It 1s 
therefore uſeful in the management of our 
paſſions, to refuſe complying with them, not 
only when they aſk improper things, but 
when they aſk any thing with an undue 
degree of impatience. 

Lawful pleaſures and amuſements are pur- 
ſued without criminality only when they are 
confined within their proper ſeaſons, and do 
not interfere with the performance of any 
duty: but, even in this caſe, we cannot en- 
joy them with ſafety or expediency, if ve 
are 
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are ſo attached to them as to eſteem them 
an eſſential part of our happineſs; ſo habi- 
tuated to them as to be uneaſy and diſcon- 
tented in the abſence of any of them; or ſo 
engroſſed by them as to be unable to apply 
wich vigour and attention of mind to more 
ſerious ſubjects. When we find our love of 
amuſement riſe to this exceſſive degree, it is 
incumbent upon us to check it, and by fre- 
quent exertions of ſelf-denial to conquer our 
own hearts. This is abſolutely neceſſary in 
order to avoid the crime of being © lovers of 
* pleaſure more than lovers of God.” 

When engaged in ſcenes of amuſement, 
the mind is relaxed, and in the unguarded 
moment of cheerfulneſs we are liable to tranſ- 
grels the limits which we are at other times 
careful to preſerve. Who is there that 
has not at ſuch ſeaſons ſaid or done things 
which have expoſed him to the cenſurg gf 
others, and for which, in the ſober hour of 
reflection, he has ſeverely condemned him- 
ſelf ?—With regard to others, we ought to 
make the moſt candid and charitable allow- . 
ances for the frailties into which they are 
ſurpriſed from the unſuſpicious opennels of 
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a ſocial and benevolent heart. But this cir- 
cumſtance ſhews the abſolute neceſſity of 
interpoſing ſeaſons of recollection and ſelf- 
examination, that we may check this un- 
guarded levity, impreſs religious ſentiments 
more deeply in our. hearts, and prevent occa- 
ſional follies from growing into confirmed 
and habitual crimes. If, neglecting this, 
we devote ourſelves principally to the re- 
creations of the world, habits of careleſſneſs 
and levity will grow upon us, to a degree 
which we ſhall find it difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible, to conquer; our hearts will be gradu- 
ally alienated from the love of God, our 
virtue will be no longer ſuſtained' by the 
principles and motives of religion, but will 
depend merely on our regard for worldly 
reputation and intereſt, And how feeble 
will be theſe ſupports when we have loſt the 
power of ſelf-government, and are“ like a 
* city that is broken down and without 
* walls ;” open and defenceleſs amidſt temp- 
tations, which, ſtrengthened by our weak- 

nels, will aſſault us on every fide. 
Theſe are inconveniences attending an 
immoderate love and exceſſive purſuit of the 
| molt 
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moſt lawful pleaſures, which will affect even 
the moſt opulent and wealthy. And though 
ſome, of greater natural fortitude, may feel 
theſe ill conſequences in a leſs degree than 
others, yet let ſuch conſider, that their ex- 


amples may be highly detrimental to the 


welfare of ſociety, by enſnaring others of 
weaker minds to attempt the ſame dangerous 
experiment. 

But in vain would thoſe of a more ele- 
vated ſtation attempt to confine the i immo- 
derate purſuit of pleaſure within their own 
circle. In this, as in every thing elle, they 
will be imitated by their inferiors, who will 
naturally catch the prevailing taſte, and 
ſtrain every nerve to emulate the ſplendour 
of their ſuperiors in wealth, without conſi- 
dering that what is only inexpedient in thoſe 
of greater affluence, 1s highly criminal in 
others, whoſe circumſtances are more con- 
tracted. In ſuch all the ill conſequences of 
an immoderate attachment to pleaſure, which 
we have already ſurveyed, are aggravated 
and increaſed by circumſtances too nume- 
rous, as well as too obvious'to be detailed. 
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A love of pleaſure is natural to us, nor do 
I mean ſeverely to declaim againſt an occa- 
ſional participation of ſuch things as are in 
themſelves innocent : ſome amuſements are 
indeed preferable to others, as they have - 
this advantage, that, when properly purſu- 
ed, they inform the mind and inſpire a love 
of virtue, at the ſame time that they give 
pleaſure to the imagination, and agreeably 
excite the affections. Of this nature are the 
elegant and rational pleaſures of converſa- 
tion, . the peruſal of well choſen works of 
genius and fancy, and the cultivation of 
thoſe ſtudies which come under the denomi- 
nation of the fine arts. Games of ſkill, 
though they neither inform nor improve the 
mind, are not always reprehenſible, pro- 
vided ill ſucceſs does not ruffle the ſerenity 
of our tempers or injure our circumſtances ; 
but nothing can vindicate that faſhionable 
vice of our day which excites violent and 
uneaſy paſſions, or 1s prejudicial to our own 

fortunes or thoſe of others. But after en- 
gaging 1n the above, or any other kinds of 
amuſement, it will always be uſeful ſeriouſly 
to examine your own hearts, and if you find 

ur 
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your affections ſo deeply intereſted that you 


cannot with cheerful indifference reſign 
them, whenever they come into competition 
with any duty, or more ſerious purſuit, it 
will be prudent to deny yourſelyes a repe- 
tition of the indulgence, and thus endea- 
vour to wean your hearts from too great an 
attachment to them. | 

As the love of pleaſure is naturally moſt 


| ardent in youth, young perſons ſhould be 


particularly careful to avoid an undue at- 
tachment even to innocent amuſements. 
Thoſe who are under the direction of wiſe 


parents are in this reſpect peculiarly happy. 


and ought gratefully to ſubmit to whatever 
reſtraint in this article, heir wiſdom and affec- 
tion might think fit to impoſe. If their ſu- 
perior judgment controul your inclinations 
in this particular, it is your duty cheerfully 
to gbey, and to reſign yourſelves to their 
guidance, If you ſuffer a diſappointment to 
abate your affection to them, what ungrate- 
ful as well as thoughtleſs creatures muſt you 
be! How little impreſſion muſt. the tender- 
eſt love and moſt anxious care have made 
upon your hearts! If you diſobey them, 
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and treat their orders with contempt, you 
are highly criminal —you render thoſe miſo- 
rable whoſe happineſs it ſhould be your chief 
ſtudy to promote, and you injure yourſelves 
in the worſt manner : if you proceed open- 
ly, youlay a certain foundation: for future 
profligacy ; if ſecretly, for future hypo- 
crily. 

As none of you, be your fortune or ex- 
pectations what they may, can live either 
with comfort or reputation,” if you make 
pleaſure your ſole object and employment ; 
and'as none can advance their worldly in- 
tereſts, or gain a ſubſiſtence by the purſuit 
of amuſement, it is incumbent upon every 
young perſon, and particularly thoſe who 
are deſigned for active life, that they do not 
ſuffer their love of pleaſure to interfere with 
thoſe purſuits which are to prepare them for 
their future employments, either by taking 
up too much of their time, or by deſtroying 
their habits of induſtry and application. 

Were we to trace the progreſs of vice in 
thoſe unhappy wretches, whoſe lives have 
been juſtly forfeited to the violated laws of 
their 1 we ſhould find that many of 

them 
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them have been the children of honeſt and 


reputable parents, and that their crimes ort- 
ginated from an exceſſive attachment to plea- 
ſures,. perhaps at firſt innocent, but which 
by waſting their ſubſtance and deſtroying 
their habits of application, rendered them 
idle and profligate, and expoſed them with- 
out defence to every temptation. And it 
has frequently been obſerved that many of 
thoſe miſerable females, who loſt to every 
ſenſe of decency and virtue gain a wretched 
ſubſiſtence by proſtitution, have been edu- 
cated in expenſive habits of ſhow and diſſi- 
pation by parents unable to ſecure to them 
a ſupport beyond their own lives. Cruel 
fathers! thus to caſt your children on the 
world deſtitute of fupport, and yet without 
thoſe habits of induſtry which might enable 
them to procure an honeſt maintenance; 
circumſtances, which combined with an im- 
moderate love of expence and pleaſure, muſt 
render them an ealy prey to thoſe ſeductions 
which otherwiſe perhaps they would nobly 
ſcorn. 
In ſhort, life is too ſerious a thing to be 
waſted in mere amuſement, or to be wholly 
R employ- 
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employed in any purſuits, that relate to this 
world alone. The time allotted for our re- 
ſidence here is an important truſt, of which 
we mult one day render an awful account. 
It is not enough that we have done no harm 
with it, for the ſlothful ſervant in the para- 
ble was condemned to puniſhment, though 
he had not abuſed, but only neglected to 
improve, his talent: nor do we find by a 
diſcriminating attention to the ſtory of Di- 
ves, at whoſe gate Lazarus was laid as a poor 
ſuffering deſtitute mendicant, that the lead- 
ing features of his character were thoſe of 
vice and immorality. He was amply poſ- 
ſeſſed of the good things of life ; he enjoyed 
them in a manner, and with expences, anſ- 
werable to his fortune and ſituation. His 
apparel, his table, his houſe, and every 
thing which ſurrounded him bore the marks 
of affluence and elegance ; diſtinctions which 
accompanied him even beyond that verge 
where nature has appointed them to ceaſe, 
A ſelfiſh regard to perſonal gratification, a 
devotedneſs to eaſe and indulgence, and a 
conſequent neglect of the wants of others, 
are the only accuſations brought againſt this 

| man 
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man of the world; yet we find theſe ſuffici- 
ent to incapacitate him for, and exclude him 
from, the happineſs of another. We muſt 
therefore employ our time, in a manner an- 
ſwerable to the grand purpoſes for which it 
was given; and though-we need not abſo- 
lutely renounce the enjoyment of innocent 
pleaſures, at their proper ſeaſons ; yet we 
muſt be careful that they do not encroach 
upon either our religious or our ſecular du- 
ties, and that our application and diligence 
in any of theſe be not impaired by them. 
The love of God and of virtue, together 
with a fincere and regular attention to the 
duties of religion, are the belt antidotes 
againſt an immoderate attachment to plea- 
ſure, Theſe, without deſtroying the inno- 
cent enjoyment of life, will render us ſupe- 
rior to its allurements. The habitual ten- 
dency of our minds vill then be towards the 
ſublime objects for which life was given: 
our prevailing taſtes will have ſome connec- 
tion with our future pleaſures; even our 
occupations will be made ſubſervient to our 
advancement in virtue and holineſs, and 
* the mammon of unrighteouſneſs,” or the 

wealth 
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wealth of this world, will miniſter to the 
true riches. Our treaſure being in heaven 
our hearts will be there alſo, and we ſhall, 
on the one hand, avoid that degradation of 
character which muſt belong to thoſe who 
are © lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of 
“ God,” and, on the other, that levity and 
inconſiſtence which is the natural conſe- 
quence of a divided and oppoſite purſuit, 
and the deplorable condition of too many 
in the preſent day. Let us then, under the 
divine bleſſing, ſeek to improve our time of 
probation, whether longer or ſhorter, in the 
manner which at the awful ſeaſon of our 
diſſolution we ſhall wiſh to have done. If 
ſuch be our reſolution, and ſuch our general 
and correſponding conduct, we ſhall, through 
the mercy of God in Chriſt, obtain, at the 
great and fol&nn day of retribution, this 
approving ſentence © well done, good and 
faithful ſervants, enter ye into the joy of 
* your Lord,” 
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SERMON XX. 


If thou haſt run with the footmen and they 
have wearmed thee, then how wilt thou con- 
tend with horſes? and i in the land of 
peace wherem, thou truſtedſt, they wearied 
thee, then how wilt thou do in the ſwellimgs 
Jordan? JEREMIAH/XlL 5. 


THERE is no moral deluſion more dan- 
gerous or more common, than that 
which men practiſe upon themſelves, when 
they. plead their obſtaining from open and 
flagitious crimes, as an excuſe for their in- 
dulging private and leſs enormous vices. 
They ſuppolethemſelvesſecureagainſttemp- 
tations to greater iniquity, and imagine that 
their ſmaller offences argue no depravity of 
heart or general diſpoſition to ſin: that 
when vice appears undiſguiſed in all its hor- 
rid colours and deformity, it will excite an 
averſion, which will effectually deter them 
from 
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from forming any intimacy with it. But 
among many others this is one deluſion of 
fin: that at yt makes 1ts approach by 
ſmall degrees. It filently undermines the 
foundation of innocence, watches a, fair op- 
portunity of aſſault ; and when it ſees cau- 
tion oft its guard, then vice makes the at- 
tack, and loads man with its dil; graceſul fet- 
* ä | 
How very abſurd is it then to imagine 
that we ſhall be able to conquer a greater, 
- when we have yielded to a leſs temptation ! 
to think that the mind will be fortified 
againſt a ſtronger, when it has been ſubdued 
by a weaker attack! to ſuppole, that after 
having fallen in the conteſt with one enemy, 
another of ſuperior ſtrength ſhall fall before 
us! or, to ule the metaphorical language 
of the text, If we have run with the foot- 
* men and they have wearied us, how ſhall 
* we contend with horſes? and if in the land 
* of peace wherein we truſted they wearied 
us then how ſhall we do in the ſwellings of 
* Jordan.” 

Man is-endued with reaſon. It is the dif. 


1 mark and glory of his nature. 
When 
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When he aets agreeably to its dictates, the 
end of divine wiſdom is, anſwered. This 
principle properly informed and its laws 
obeyed, man finds peace, joy, and conſola- 
tion. Paſſion and prejudice blind this inter- 
nal director, prevent its operations, deftroy 
its activity, defeat its purpoſes, reprels its 
aſpirings, fruſtrate its attempts, and perplex 
its deſigns. For the proof of this, ſurvey 
thoſe melancholy inſtances which every day 
preſents to our view of the dominion of vice, 
and of its tyranny over the minds and ac- 
tions of men. Mark beings, ſo entirely de- 
baſed, that the Scriptures are well authoriz- 
ed to characteriſe them by fools ; devoid of 
all wiſdom and reaſon ; loſing the diſtin- 
guiſhing part of their being, and defeating 
thoſe benevolent intentions of God, which 
are evident in their moral endowments. It 
therefore becomes the duty of every preach- 
er not only to repreſent, but alſo to endea- 
vour to detect the deluſions by which ſin 
effects the deſtruction of its deceived vota- 
ries. 

It 1s readily acknowledged that there are 


many, who, though they habitually neglect 
or 
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or violate their duty in leſs matters, do not 
proceed to any very great lengths in vice. 
But :s it not highly abſurd to think, that for 
this reaſon they never will? that, becauſe 
ſome parts of duty are tranſgreſſed, and 
others omitted, thoſe which remain will be 
more conſcientiouſly performed ? Virtue 
and vice are eſſentially different in their na- 
ture and tendency : the cauſe of the one can 
never flouriſh, while the intereſt of the other 
is promoted: they are utterly irreconcilea- 
ble. Virtue can have no ſecurity from 
vice, nor can vice form an intimacy with 
virtue : they repel each other, and are in 
their nature directly oppoſite, What com- 
munion can the unſullied light of a religi- 
ous Character have with the obſcene and pal- 
pable darkneſs of fin ? | 

We are not indeed to ſuppoſe that, in or- 
. der to form what may properly be called a 
virtuous character, every blemiſh of fin muſt 
be abſent ; or that the robe of innocence can 
be worn, without any ſpot of moral defile- 
ment. Imperfection neceſſarily cleaves to 
man; © there is none that liveth and ſinneth 
« not, no not one,” But in this caſe, it is 
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the deliberate choice and indulgence of vice 
that diſcriminates the character. Where no 
ſuch deliberate choice and indulgence are 
found; where the intentions of the mind 
are prevailingly good, and no evil affections 
habitually and wil fully cheriſhed, the cha- 
racter, notwithſtanding many imperfections 
or ſudden deviations from duty, may pro- 
perly be conſidered as virtuous. Every 
good man feels his faults ; every ſinner feels 
his iniquity. The former is ſorry for and 
diſallows them. The latter extenuates, and 
perſiſts in them with ſeeming approbation of 
his conduct. This forrow and dilallowance 
on the one hand; this extenuation and ſeem- 
ing approbation on the other, eſſentially 
diſtinguiſh the characters. 

It is to the man who mdulges himſelf in 
the commiſſion of ſmaller fins that we would 
addreſs the cautionary interrogation of the 
text; the man, who ventures upon vice in 
ſome inſtances of an inferior kind, with the 
confidence of ſecurity from greater tempta- 
tion; who pleads his freedom from other 
vices, in excuſe for his allowed tranſgreſ- 


ſion. Thus the Phariſee in the parable 
2 pleaded 
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pleaded his freedom from extortion, adulte- 
ry, and the open violation of che laws of ſo- 
ciety, as an excuſe for vices which he indul- 
ged and; cheriſhed, Thus the avaritious 
man urges his temperance and abſtemiouſ- 
neſs as a juſtification for his rapacity, and 
love of wealth; thus the man of pleaſure 
will plead his generoſity and benevolence, 
in order to reconcile himſelf to his leſs wor- 
thy purſuits. And chis pernicious mode of 
arguing will always be adopted, where men 
are determined at all events to indulge thoſe 
vices, to which they are particularly prone. 
But what ſecurity can they derive from vir- 
tue, as long as they wilfully cheriſh. ſinful 
affections and habits? Men, as well as 
things, are liable to change; their paſſions 
are varied by age, ſituation, and a thouſand 
other circumſtances. The frequent indul- 
gence of a favourite vice will ſometimes deſ- 
troy all reliſh for it, and even render it diſ- 
guſting. When this happens, it is proba- 
ble that ſome other will as eaſily and as ſuc- 
ceſsfully beſet them as the firſt, If we, in- 
dulge only one particular ſin beeauſe we are 
more ſtrongly attached towards it than to- 
| wards 
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wards any other; the caſe will probably be 
the ſame, if any other vice would ſeize upon 
us with equal temptations : we ſhall fall 
as ealily by this, as we were ſubdued by the 
other. We ſhall adhere to it with fimilar 
pleaſure, ſhall practiſe it with equal avidity, 
ſuſpend all duties for its indulgence, and de- 
lude ourſelves with the ſame fallacious rea- 
ſoning as in the former inſtance, 

The prepoſſeſſions in favour of duty are 
ſo ſtrong, that men even plead their obſerv- 
ance of it, in ſome inſtances, as an excuſe 
for their, violation of it in others. Thus they 
have often been led to ſubſtitute ſomething 
inſtead of obedience ; hence all the obla- 
tions, ceremonies and ſacrifices of ſuperſti- 
tion. The tithes of mint and cummin were 
{crupulouſly paid, while the weighty matters 
of the law, and the ſacred virtues of huma- 
nity were neglected. Hence the boaſt of 
good works to faſcinate the eyes of deluded 
mortals, and to compenſate for the ſins 
which fit cloſeſt to the depraved affections; 
to which the omniſcient eye of God himſelf 
1s privy. But the Almighty, ſays the ſinner, 
is not ſtrict to mark iniquity, though he is 
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plenteous in rewarding mercy : therefore all 
my obedience will not be unnoticed or un- 
rewarded, and the few offences I have com- 
mitted, to which I was either conſtitution- 
ally prone, or into which I was betrayed by 
thoſe very imperlections to which mortals 
are liable, will certainly be paſſed by with- 
out ſtrict animadverſion, at leaſt without 
ſeverity of judgment. But let us not deceive 
ourſelves with ſuch groundleſs reaſoning. 
God knoweth our frame, . and remembereth 
that we are but duſt. He will make every 
kind allowance for human imperfections, for 
the violence of paſſion and the ſtrength of 
temptations ; but he will not accept of an 
obedience that is intentionally partial, be- 
cauſe ſuch an obedience cannot proceed 
from right principles, nor can it be produc- 
tive of that improvement of the moral facul- 
ties, of that 1nternal goodneſs of heart which 
muſt be the foundation of all our happineſs 
in a future ſtate, and without which we muſt 
be miſerable even amidſt the enjoyments of 
heaven. It is for this reaſon that our bleſſed 
Lord tells us, that whoſoever allows himſelf 
in the breach of what he may elſtezm © one 


of 
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* of the leaſt of the commandments of the 
* moral law, is guilty of all,” becauſe they 
are all derived from the ſame authority, 
which authority 1s treated with contempt m 
whatever inſtance it is habitually diſregard- 
ed; and the great law of love, on the ob- 
ſervance of which the whole of our improve- 
ment and happineſs depend, is equally vio- 
lated by an allowed diſobedience, whether it 
relate to one precept or to another. 

We generally ſuppoſe ſome future period 
is much fitter than the preſent for executing 
any arduous deſign. We vainly imagine, 
either that our ſtrength will increaſe, or that 
ſome accident will afford us a better oppor- 
tunity of exerting it; that we can diſencum- 
ber ourſelves at pleaſure of the burden we 
bear; and thus we patiently bend beneath 
the yoke of ſin, and ſubmit to its tyranny 
even when its chains miſerably afflict us. 
We idly think, that upon ſome future occa- 
ſion we ſhall be able to ſummon up all our 
fortitude, and eaſily to conquer the ſoe that 
has ſo often maſtered us. We are apt to 
ſuppoſe, that we can enter into the ſervice 
of virtue, whenever the cauſe of vice be- 
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comes hazardous, or our revolt from virtue 
is likely to be puniſhed. —Vain deluſion !— 
If filken cords will bind us, what will not 
chaius of iron do ?—If we fell by the firſt 
adyances of fin, which then generally comes 
with ſmaller force, what probability have 
we of ſucceſs when it employs all its artful 
ſtratagems to overcome us? We may as 
well ſuppoſe, that we can bear the perilous 
ſtorms of adverſity, when we have not been 
able to ſtruggle with the common evils of 
life, as that we can ſtand againſt the power- 
ful attacks of vice, when we have been al- 
ready ſubdued by its artful wiles. Security 
is man's greateſt enemy; and if ever we reſt 
in it, and make conceſſions to vice, our ru- 
in is nearly certain: the fell deſtroyer will 
ſoon throw all into horrid confuſion. In 
vain ſhall we then attempt to rally our ſcat- 
tered powers, to ſummon our fortitude, or 
exert our courage. Our beſt reſolution will 
fail -e ſhall be amazed to find that ſo little 
of it remains, and aſtoniſhed to diſcover that 
the ſtrength in which ve truſted is ener- 
vated; and how weakly all thoſe virtues 
exert themſelves in which we once vainly 
| con-: 
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confided. At length, unable to reſiſt, we 


ſhall baſely yield to the conquering foe, paſ- 
ſively receive the oppreſſive ſetters of ſin, 


and bear with abject ſubmiſſion our ignomi- 
nious bondage. All the goodly edifice of 
virtue and true religion will be levelled to 
the ground—its beauty all loſt, its dignity 
all degraded, and its glory all eclipſed.— 
Then will vice exult and tyrannize at large, 
and inſtead of the liberty it promiſed its de- 
luded votaries, inſtead of the empty hope 


that futurity ſhould bring with it no fatal 


conſequences, the ſinner will experience the 
chains of bondage and the miſery of confine- 
ment. Dread diſquietude and gloomy fear 
will haunt him wherever he goes, and pain- 


ful remorſe will harraſs and torment him,— - 


Rut whoſo looketh into the perfect law of 
* liberty, and continueth therein,” will find 
that the ſentiments of religion and virtue, 
which he has perſeveringly cultivated under 
the influence of divine grace, and in the 
humble hope of acceptance and mercy, will 
yield, even on this ſide the grave, pleaſure, 
peace, harmony, ſelf-complacency, divine 


conſolation, joy and hope. Theſe will con- 
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ſpire in a delightful union to ſupport and 
cheer the ſoul of the true Chriſtian: they will 
inſpire her aims, exalt her views, open to 
her the proſpect of perfect and ever endur- 
ing happineſs, which the Father of mercies 
has deſigned for man, and which he will at 
length confer, through the Son of his love, 

on all thoſe who have ſincerely endeavoured 
to obey his laws, to cultivate the diſpoſitions 
of love to God and their neighbour, and to 
live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly in this 
* preſent world,” 


SER- 
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SERMON. XXI. 


So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wiſdom. 
PSALM XC. 12. 


i & is of great importance- that we ſhould 
ſometimes make a paule, as it were, in 
the journey of human life, to aſk ourſelves 
what we are, and whither we are tending ; 
and for this purpoſe what period can be 
more proper than the preſent, when through 
divine goodneſs we are permitted to ſee the 
concluſion of the paſt and the beginning of 
the preſent year : ? | 
It is to aſſiſt you in theſe important inqui- 
ries that I have choſen theſe words, which 
form part of the prayer of Moſes, compoſed 
in conſequence of that awful ſentence which 
condemned the Iſraelites to die in the wil- 
derneſs, as a puniſhment for their frequent 
rebellions againſt God, 
This 
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This ſolemn diſpenſation of providence led 
the Pſalmiſt into a train of reflections upon 
the brevity of human life, the contemplation 
of which mduced him to offer the excellent 
petition which 1s now to be the ſubject of 
our meditations, © So teach us to number 
* our days, that we may apply our hearts 
© unto wiſdom,” 

The prayer that God would teach us to 
number our days, by no means implies a 
defire that he would give us a particular 
knowledge of the term of our exiſtence here. 
The exact bounds of every man's life are in 
mercy concealed from the ſons of men, be- 
cauſe the knowledge of them, by filling the 
mind with grief and terror, would produce 
evil rather than good; to attempt therefore 
to number our days in this ſenſe would be a 
vain, and, let me add, a very ſinful kind of 
curioſity. 

The expreſſion of numbering our days 
implies ſeveral important duties, which, in 
humble dependence on the divine bleſſing, 
we ſhould endeayour ene and habitu- 
ally to practiſe. 

It implies, chat w we unpreſs our minds with 

8 a deep 
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a deep and conſtant ſenſe of the brevity of 
life in general. Of this we ought frequently 
and ſeriouſly to think, as of an obvious fun- 
damental truth which admits of no diſpute, 
and which ought conſtantly to influence our 
practice. To render us deeply ſenſible of 
this, the pious Pſalmiſt here preſents us with 
an affecting picture, in which all the powers of 
compariſon are introduced, and applied with 
the utmoſt juſtice and propriety. He re- 
preſents us like ſtraws floating upon the 
ſtream of time, carried away as with a flood: 
and as if this image was not ſufficiently 
ftrong to repreſent our frailty, he adds, that 
in the morning we are like graſs which 
* groweth up; in the morning it flouriſheth 
* and groweth up, in the evening it is cut 
* down and withered.” To heighten the 
metaphor, we are ſaid © to ſpend our years 
* as a tale that is told,” to intimate that they 
imperceptibly glide away, and are gone be- 
fore we are aware. | 
Such is life even at its longeſt date; but 
of the many millions of the ſons of men who 
enter upon it, how few attain this period ! 
For ſhort as life is in its utmoſt duration, it 
| | 15 
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is ſhorter. far to the generality, who drop 
and-vaniſh in the intermediate parts of their 
Journey through the world. We are beſet 
as with an hoſt of enemies in battle array 
againſt us on every ſide. Numberleſs are 
the calamities to which we are hourly liable, 
by the leaſt of which we may be 1nſtantly 
ſnatched away. Who can -properly repre- 
ſetit the delicacy and frailty of our bodily 
organs, which the {lighteſt injury is capable 
of diſturbing, and even of deſtroying ! How 
many are the diſeaſes which await us in every 
period of life many of theſe the effects of 
our own careleſſneſs, raſhneſs and preſump- 
tion, and nota few, interwoven with our 
conſtrtutions, gain ſtrength as we advance in 
years, and at laſt break forth and conſume 
us! ; | 

Io number our days aright we muſt alſo 
conſider how much of our time is already 
paſt. Some of us have ſpent twenty, thir- 
ty, or forty, others fifty or ſixty years in the 
world; ſome of us are in the morning, ſome 
in the noon, others in the evening of life, 
With regard to thoſe of the laſt claſs, moſt 
of their days are paſt; and, though they 

ſhould 
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ſhould reach the utmoſt verge of human liſe, 
the remaining part of their exiſtence here 
cannot be very long. It is particularly in- 
cumbent upon the hoary head ſeriouſly to 
think on this: but let not thoſe in middle 
life, or in the morning of their days, ima- 
gine that they are exempted from this duty, 
for the duration of their lives may be far 
ſhort of the general period, and their end 
may be much nearer than they are willing to 
imagine. 

Whether that part of our life which is 
already paſt be greater or leſs, it is irrevo- 
cably gone. Our paſt hours are never to 
return ; but are, as the moral poet * finely 
expreſſes it, © with the years before the, 
* flood ;” and our recollection of them will 
be of little ſervice to us, unleſs we ſeriouſly 
reflect on the manner in which we have ſpent 
them, and by meditating on paſt errors en- 
deavour to acquire wiſdom to direct us in 
the uſe of whatever portion of time Provi- 
dence may yet grant. 

Our bleſſed Lord obſerves, that * he muſt 
„ work the work of him that ſent him while 
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* it is. day, for the night cometh in which 
* no man can work.” This we may with 
propriety apply to ourſelves: life is our 
day, in which we muſt perform the taſk 
aſſigned us; this is to ſecure and improve 
an intereſt in that great ſalvation of God 
which is proffered to us by Jeſus Chriſt. . 
This is the one thing needful; needful at all 
times, and for all perſons. It is a work 
which requires all our care, and will claim 
our attention to the lateſt period of our pre- 
ſent pilgrimage. The taſk is alike to all, 
not ſo the time in which it muſt be comple- 
ted. To ſome the day ends early; to others 
at noon, and few, very few, attain the even- 
ing of old age. Is it not then of great im- 
portance to inquire what proportion our 
progreſs in our great work bears to the time 
we have already enjoyed? Look back on 
- life, conſider your days that are ſpent, and 
alk yourſelves ſeriouſly how they are paſt ? 
—How many have been. your days of va- 
cancy and emptineſs ?—Thole for example 
of infancy and childhood, in which your 
life was little more than mere animal exiſ- 


tence. How many have {hpt away amidſt 
the 


got 


the inconſideration and levity of youth, per- 
haps, alas! in its folly and madneſs. —A third 
part of our lives at leaſt is devoted to ſleep, 
a ſtate in which, we can, hardly be ſaid to 
have a rational exiſtence. Reflect how many 
more. have been. embittered with fick- 
nels, or with other kinds of affliction, in 
which perhaps the powers of your fouls 
were rendered incapable of attending, to 
your great work! How, many of your years 
have been filled with wearineſs and vanity, 
and devoted, not to the more ſerious and 
weighty employments, but to the mere tri- 
fles of life. Subtract all theſe from the ac- 
count, and, alas! during how ſmall a part 
of your time have you really lived !—But 
let me call you to attend to a yet more hu- 
miliating conſideration. Compute the days 
you have devoted merely to the world, in 
either buſineſs or pleaſure, and how few, 
how very few to God and religion; even 
while you acknowledge that theſe are objects 
infinitely more 1mportant than any others, 
and ablolutely neceſſary to your final hap- 
pineſfs! After ſuch a review, have we not 
all reaſon to be amazed at our own folly and 
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finful neglect on the one hand, and at the 
forbearance and bounty of God on the 
other. | 

How many of us may ſay each of himſelf, 
e A large part of the time allotted to human 
e life is already paſt ſince I came into the 
© yorld, and have been favoured with the 
© uſe of reaſon, the dictates of conſcience, 
e and the aids of the Goſpel revelation. God 
has been dealing with me in various ways 
* of mercy, but, alas! the corruptions of 
* my heart have often rendered me unmoved 
* by all theſe kindly motives. And if, 
* through the benevolent arrangements of 
* Providence, my life has not been ſtained 
«© wyvith enormous crimes, it has however 
* been debaſed by diſſipation, negligence, 
© and a careleſſneſs of improving the mer- 
“ cies I have enjoyed! Notwithſtanding all 
« this unworthineſs, God ſtill ſpares me, ſtil} 
continues opportunities of returning from 
* the error of my ways, and becoming wiſe 
* unto eternal ſalvation.” Let us ſeriouſly 
conſider thele things, and thus number our 
days in ſuch a manner as may lead us to 
apply our hearts unto wiſdom. 


Wil- 
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Wiſdom, properly defined, is the choice 
of the nobleſt ends, and the diligent uſe and 
application of the moſt proper means for 
acquiring them. In each of theſe reſpects 
it remarkably agrees with the wiſdom of 
religion, which by the apoſtle is ſaid to be 
from above. This purpoſes to us no leſs 
than the ſalvation of our ſouls, and the ac- 
quiſſtion of perfect and eternal felicity, the 
nobleſt ends we can poſſibly have in view, 
and the means it recommends are © to do 
* juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
* with our Cod“ in the exerciſe of faith, 
and in the practice of virtue. 

What can be better adapted to promote 
this wiſdom in our hearts than ſuch an enu- 
meration of our days as we have juſt conſi- 
dered? Will not this tend to produce a ſe- 
rious and religious concern how to redeem 
and improve our future time to the beſt ad- 
vantage? It will aſſiſt in correcting our 
miſtakes, and in rectifying our judgments 
concerning the enjoyments and purſuits of 
time and ſenſe; and thus prevent our over- 
valuing them, as it will remind us of their 


ſhort duration, and of their inſufficiency to 
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afford. us full ſatisfaction. This will diveſt 
them of that falſe, and faſcinating glare by 
which they too often impoſe on the imagi- 
nation and, through this deluſive medium, 
upon the underſtanding. Thus ſhall we 
learn, not to deſpiſe them, but to enjoy 
them with moderation and thankfulneſs as 
the gifts of a benevolent providence, and as 
talents which are to be improved by ns to 
purpoſes infinitely more valuable than the 
mere gratifications of ſenſe. In proportion 
as we thus learn to judge aright of theſe ob- 
jects, will moral attainments riſe in our eſ- 
teem, and the important truths of religion 
acquire an aſcendency over our hearts. 
Hence our affections will be better regulated, 
and, as we ſhall no longer immoderately 
hx them on things below, we ſhall direct 
them with greater ardour and ſeriouſneſs to 
the inviſible realities of the future world 
* where: Chriſt ſitteth at the right hand of 
© God.” 

Short and precarious as this life is, it is of 
infinite. value to us when conſidered with 
reſpect to that future exiſtence which is to 
ſuceeed it. Though it paſſeth away like a 
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{hadow, and is vain as a dream of the night; 
though it withereth like graſs, fadeth like a 
flower of the field, or vaniſheth ſuddenly 
like a vapour, yet is it the foundation upon 
which not only all our preſent bleſſings but 
alſo all our hopes of future happineſs muſt 
depend, Conſider it then as the term allot- 
ed us for the improvement of our rational 
and moral faculties; for laying aſide the fol- 
lies of moral childhood and acquiring that 
true wiſdom and thoſe habits of piety and 
virtue, that dignity and excellence of cha- 
racter, which the Apoſtle expreſſes by the 
perfection of manhood, and ſtyles © the 
* meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs of 
* Chriſt.” When we reflect upon life in this 
view, of what importance does it appear 
What an immenſe work have we to do, and 

how little tame in which to perform it. 
Under the Moſaic diſpenſation length of 
days was eſteemed a bleſſing. It is beauti- 
fully repreſented as a privilege which Wil- 
dom has to beſtow on her votaries; and 
long life in the promiſed land, was one of 
the motives by which God himſelf enforced 
the duty of filial piety. But, to accountable 
2 A2 beings, 
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beings, accumulated years can be no bleſ- 
ſing, unleſs they are ſpent in the practice of 
religion and virtue; any more than grey 
hairs can be an honour if not found in the 
way of wiſdom. Can there be an object 
more contemptible than that of an aged ſin- 
ner? Rut if contemptible, how ſtill more 
awful! | 

What therefore the exhortation of the text 
has ſolely in view; is to lead us by the conſi- 
deration of the brevity and uncertainty, yet 
infinite importance of life, to improve it to 
the excellent end for which it was given. 
Then, though but a few years ſhould mark 
our earthly courſe, vet by activity and dili- 
gence we ſhall have performed our taſk, and 
having lived much in a comparatively ſhort 
time, we ſhall be ready to depart: And ſure- 
ly to a mind thus prepared, and thus diſ- 
poſed, the ſentence of diſmiſſion from a mor- 
tal to an immortal ſtate can never come too 
ſoon. If then divine Wiſdom ſhould ſee fit 
to iſſue 1t at an early hour, we may count it 
joy and gain. We ſhall hereby eſcape thoſe 
years of labour and ſorrow in which to af- 
firm that man has no pleaſure, is certainly 
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to ſay the leaſt, ſince he too frequently be- 

comes a burden to himſelf and others. 
What can appear more frivolous in its ac- 

tual exiſtence than the purſuits and occupa- 


tions of childhood ? yet upon the proper 
improvement of this ſeaſon depends the wiſ- 


dom, utility and happineſs of riper years. 
Thus it is with life, which is the period of 
our education for a future ſtate, and unleſs 
we duly employ this time, we ſhall be more 
unqualified to derive happineſs from the en- 
joy ments even of heaven, than the moſt rude 
uncultivated peaſant can be to receive plea- 
ſure or inſtruction from the abſtruſe reſear- 
ches of philoſophy. 

As we advance in life, our taſtes, like our- 
ſelves, undergo a change. We no longer 
take pleaſure in the purſuits and objects 
which occupied our former years. Theſe 
we are apt to deſpiſe as vain and trifling, 
and to turn our views to others, which, 
though perhaps not more ſatisfactory, we 
fondly ſuppoſe are more worthy of men. 
Would to God we availed ourſelves aright 
of the changes of our diſpoſition, which are 
{o well calculated to promote our moral ad- 
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vancement ! That when we diſcern the 
emptineſs of thoſe follies, which, in a pre- 
ceding period had for awhile amuſed us, 
we may exchange them, not for other fo]- 
hes which in ſome future time will appear 
equally vain, but for that religious wiſdom 
which is here recommended. This we ſhall 
never regret; but when that awful hour ſhall 
come when the world and its purſuits ſhall 
appear unimportant and undeſirable, we 
thall congratulate ourſelves that, by attend- 
ing to the admonitions of the word and pro- 
vidence of God, we have been taught ſo to 
number our days as to apply our hearts to 
that wiſdom, which is from above, the only 
true ſource of happineſs in this world, and 
the only preparation for everlaſting felicity 
in the world to come, 
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SERMON XXII. 


And the Lord commended the unjuſt ſteward 
becauſe he had done wiſely ; for the children 
of this world are in their generation wiſer 
than the children of light. LUKE xvi. 8. 


1 E moſt pernicious and poiſonous pro- 
ductions of the vegetable and mineral 
worlds, when under the management of a 
{ſkilful hand, may be converted into a ſaluta- 
ry medicine. And thus, in the moral world, 
leſſons of heavenly wiſdom may be derived, 
by a ſkilful inſtructor, from the examples 
even of the wicked and unjuſt. Of this, we 
have a ſtriking proof in the words of the 
text, in which our bleſſed Lord commands 
his followers to learn a leſſon of wildom from 
the unjuſt ſteward, whoſe ſtory he had Juſt 
related. His behaviour had been unfaith- 
ful and iniquitous, eſpecially in the conclu- 


hon of his tranſaction with his Lord's debtors. 
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One would have expected that, when his 
maſter heard of this additional piece of fraud, 
he would have been more exaſperated than 
ever againſt ſo baſe a ſervant, Yet, inſtead 
of this, our Lord tells us, that © he commend- 
*ed the unjuſt ſteward,” i. e. he admired 
the dexterity and addreſs of the man, while 
he condemned his injuſtice ; and immediate- 
ly ſubjoins this piece of inſtruction derived 
from his conduct, that © the children of 
* this world are, 1n their generation wiſer 
* than the children of light.“ 

Two general characters are here oppoſed 
to each other, under which all mankind may 
be ranked—the children of this world, and 
the children of light. And before we pro- 
ceed further, it may be proper to inquire in- 
to the meaning of theſe expreſſions. 

Beſides the proper and literal ſenſe, in 
which the word children is uſed in Scrip- 
ture, to ſignify the immediate natural off- 
ſpring of parents, it is frequently applied 
in a figurative ſenſe, to denote the followers 
of any particular perſon, whoſe doctrines 
they embrace, and whole practice they imi- 
tate. Thus all who reſemble Abraham in 

their 
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their ſaith are emphatically ſtyled. <* chil- 
% dren of Abraham; and upon the ſame, 
principle, wicked men are called ©, children 
* of the devil.“ It is alſo uſed to denote 
any particular habit or diſpoſition, of the 
mind, whether good or bad; in this ſenſe, 
good men are ſtyled “ the children of wik 
dom, and wicked men“ the children of 
«* iniquity.” Hol. x. g. 

The children of this world, then, are 
thoſe who doat upon this world as their beſt 
and only portion, and are governed by the 
influence of its maxims in the whole of their 
conduct. It prelents a variety of purſuits, 
each of which has its votaries, who perhaps 
will inveigh loudly againſt the folly of thoſe 
who engage in a different track; but they 
all agree in this, that this place of their ha- 
bitation is the grand object which engroſſes 
all their attention: the world is the maſter 
they ſerve, the idol they worſhip, and the 
only thing in which they can diſcover any 
excellence. Its employments fill up all their 
hours of buſineſs, and its pleaſures occupy 
all their moments of leiſure. Thus they are 
perpetually engaged with either the one or 

the 
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the other, and ſo infatuated with both, that 
they neither hope nor defire any thing be- 
yond what this earth can afford. 
Oppoſed to theſe, is the character of the 
children of light, by which term we are to 
underſtand thoſe 'who are habitually under 
the influence of the nobleſt and beſt kind of 
knowledge, that which 1s divine, and which 
is frequently mentioned in Scripture under 
the metaphor of light. In a general ſenſe - 
all thoſe may be ſtyled the children of light, 
who enjoy the benefits and bleſſings of the 
goſpel inſtitution. But nere it muſt be un- 
derſtood in a more particular ſenſe, denot- 
ing thoſe who are the faithful followers of 
Chriſt, in oppoſition to merely nominal pro- 
feſſors: thoſe, who by obeying the com- 
mands, and imitating the example of their 
Saviour, prove themſelves to be the chil- 
dren of God; who are animated with the 
views and hopes of life and happineſs eter- 
nal, to © preſs forward toward the mark, 
* for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Chriſt.” Theſe are, in the higheſt ſenſe, 
the children of light. And is it not ſurpriſ- 


ing that perſons of this character ſhould 
ſtand 
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ſtand reproved by the ſordid hopes, views 
and actions of the children of this world, or 
needed to learn any thing from them ? Yet, 
alas! fo it is: for we ſee that our Lord 
commends the unjuſt ſteward, who 1s the 
repreſentative of the children of this world, 
and therefore in ſome ſenſe commends them 
as wiſer in their generation than the children 
of light. | | 

Let it however be obſerved that by this 
commendation our Lord meant not to aſſert 
that the unjuſt ſteward, or the children of 
this world, are truly wiſe. He who prefers 
time to eternity, or the intereſts of his frail 
periſhing body, to thoſe of his immortal 
foul ; he who doats upon a tranſitory world, 
as if it were his all, and as if he neither 
hoped nor wiſhed for any thing beyond it; 
acts a part egregiouſly irrational; and how- 
ever he may be applauded by the worldly 
wile, the ſacred oracles juſtly ſtigmatize him 
as ignorant of the nature, and inſenſible of 
the value of true wiſdom, and point out his 
folly as of the moſt abſurd and deſtructive 


nature, 


What he intended here, was only to * 


that 
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that the men'of this world are more ſagaci- 
ous and politic, more careful and diligent, 
in the proſecution of thoſe ſchemes which 
engroſs their attention, than the generality 
even of good chriſtians are, in the proſecu- 
tion of. thoſe momentous affairs, which be- 
long to their eternal peace. Our Lord il- 
luſtrates this aſſertion by the example even 
of an unworthy character, in order to ren- 
der it more ſtriking; he juſtly diſcriminates 
between the qualities of diligence and pru- 
dence, and the unworthy purpoſes to which 
they are applied: the former, as in them- 
ſelves uſeful and valuable, he warmly recom- 
mends; the latter, he ſtrongly condemns, 
by giving the ſteward the appellation of un- 
juſt. d 

Go to the ant, thou ſluggard, conſider 
* her ways, and be wile,” is the, addreſs of 
Solomon to thoſe who indulge a ſpirit of 
indolence and ſloth. But in the text, ve 
have a greater than Solomon, who mingles 
inſtruction with reproof, and who in effect 
ſays to his faithful followers, I approve 
your zeal, your fidelity and diligence in 
* the main; nevertheleſs I have ſome faults 


tO 
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*'to cenſure: you are not ſo ſagacious in con- 
"triving to make the beſt of your advanta- 
1. ges, nor ſo active and fervent in proſecut- 
ing them, as your true intereſt and my 
co mands require. Go therefore even to 
the ſordid and worldly part of mankind, 
and copy that ſagacity and diligence, for 
* which the generality of them are remark- 
* able; only differing from them with reſ- 
pect to the objeets you putſue.“ 
From the children of this world then, 
Chriſtians ſhould learn to conſider” wherein 
their true intereſt lies, and to eſtabliſh it as 
their chief end. They are unwearied in the 
examination of the ſeveral matters that oc- 
eur to them, from which they hope to reap 
any advantage. Their grand aim is to ſtudy 
what branch of buſineſs, or what purſuits 
are molt ſuitable to their particular intereſts; 
and when they have duly fixed this point, 
they have it always uppermolt in their 
minds, and keep it perpetually in view. It 
is the ſubject of their meditation by night 
and by day, the attention of their minds is 
continually bent towards it, and their ſeve- 
ral powers of underſtanding, memory, will 
| and 
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and invention, are all harmonized and em- 
ployed in purſuit of it, as their determined 
and principal end. Thus they act in their 
affairs; and thus ought we to act with re- 
gard to our eternal concerns. We ſhould 
look upon the ſalvation of our ſouls as our 
higheſt and beſt intereſt, as a concern to 
which all others, how important ſoever the 
world may pronounce them, bear no more 
proportion than time does to eternity. This 
we ſhould fix as our grand purpoſe, for 
which we were made rational beings, and 
endowed with the ineſtimable privileges of 
our holy religion. This it becomes us to 
have conſtantly in view, and to promote 
this, all the powers of our rational nature 
{ſhould be {trictly- combined and vigorouſly 
exerted. --. | 

From the children of this world Chriſtians 
may allo. learn to reject, and guard againſt 
every thing that may be detrimental to their 
main end. They truſt not to appearances, 
with reſpect either to men or things; but as 
they know wherein their intereſt principally 
lies, they are perpetually -watchful that it 
ſuſtains no injury from any event which it 
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may be in their power to prevent. This 
renders them diligent to give every concern 
that falls in their way a deliberate:examina- 
tion, and induces them oſten to check their 
own deſires, or diſappoint their on appe: 
tites and inclinations, with a view to the 
more certain accompliſhment of what they 
deem their chief en. 

But can we, who are diftinguiſhed by the 
name of Chriſtians, and as ſuch ought to be 
the children of light, can we Rand forth and 
aſſert that we are thus watchful and diligent ; 
that we are not impoſed upon by the allure» 
ments of the world, though we know them 
to be highly deſtructive to our faith and pri- 
vileges? Here, then, let us ſtand reproved, 
and learn wiſdom from“ the children of the 
& world,” as they are always upon their 
guard againſt every thing that would be de- 
trimental to their intereſt, as they diligently 
keep, and frequently examine their accounts; 
ſo let us in our religious concerns, be careful 


not to run into danger: ſo let us guard 


againſt temptations and indiſcretions, which 
may blemiſh-our character, . and wound the 
pode of our minds: ſo let us frequently ex- 
amine 
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amine the great account Wer God and 
our ſoulss. 992th 172 

From the children of thiowvorld we may 
alſo learn a ſolicitude to make all inferior 
purſuits ſubſervient to our main end. In 
whatever ſcenes they are engaged, they keep 
this perpetually in view: nay, many of them 
are ſuch admirable proficients in the arts of 
gain, that their very amuſements and diver- 
ſions ſhall, in ſome reſpect or other, be ſub- 
ſervient to their principal object, with which 
they are ſo engroſſed, that wherever they 
are, or whatever they do, they always la- 
bour in ſome meaſure to promote it. 
Hence we 'ought to learn, while we are 
purſuing our lawful and neceſſary affairs in 
the world, to make them ſubſervient in ſome 
meaſure to our eternal intereſts. In all our 
enjoyments we ought to have an eye to God, 
and to his favour, as our ſupreme good. In 
the purſuit of our ſecular affairs we mult be- 
have uprightly and diligently, from a prin- 
ciple of duty to God, as well as from a view 
of acquiring: reputation, and gaining a de- 


cent ſubſiſtence. We muſt be careful that 


our amuſements and diverſions are lawful, 
and 


* 
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and muſt be ſolicitous not to render them, 
though in themſelves innocent, hurtful, by 
employing too much time or thought upon 
them, thereby unfitting our minds for the 
ſervice of God and of our fellow-creatures. 
In ſhort, we ſhould never forget that we are 
Chriſtians, and that as ſuch we have immor- 
tal proſpects opened to us in the Goſpel of 
our bleſſed Redeemer, In all our actions 
and enjoyments, 1n all our purſuits and en- 
gagements we ſhould endeavour to improve 
our hearts, and to promote our intereſts for 
eternity, as well as to advance thoſe of time. 

The children of this world, who are wiſe 
in their generation, are careful to embrace 
and to improve every opportunity of in- 
creaſing their - honours or their property, 
and of gaining their defired end. Their time 
is as precious to them as their wealth, and 
they are always upon the watch, either to 
make or to redeem opportunities, well know- 
ing that if they let them eſcape, it is poſſible 
they may never return ; at leaſt, nevet with 
ſuch favourable circumſtances. In this 
they are a uſeful example to Chriſtians, in 


their religious concerns : for we cannot hope 
23 to 
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to obtain the approbation of God and of 
our on conſciences, unleſs we be careful 
to improve all the opportunities which Pro- 
vidence gives us for the advancement of our 
eternal welfare. In this light we ought to 
conſider and improve our health and 222 
ſions, for they are intended for this purpoſe! 
and are never ſo truly enjoyed as when they 
are conſecrated to this great end. More 
eſpecially ought we to regard all the ordi- 
nances of the Goſpel in this vier; and as 
we have line upon line, and precept upon 
© precept,” returning opportunities of pub- 
lic worſhip, and of celebrating the Supper 
of our Lord, we ſhould be concerned to 
improve them to our advancement in virtue 

and holineſs. | 
From Peron, of this character we may 
allo learn diligence and reſolution amidſt 
ſurrounding 8 They expect not 
that every ſcheme will go on ſmoothly with 
them, and are therefore careful to provide 
againſt the worſt; and whatever they have 
planned they proſecute with unwearied ap- 
plication, ull they have accompliſhed their 
point. They are ready to ſubmit to many 
inſtances 
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inſtances of ſelf-denial, if this can be condu- 
cive to their ſucceſs, and willingly ſacrifice 
their eaſe and pleaſure to their intereſt. They 
will riſe up early and fit up late, rack their 
minds and weary their bodies, give no ſleep 
to their eyes, nor {lumber to their eye-hds, 
till they have ſecured the advantages they 
had in view, So far are they from being de- 
preſſed by ſmall difficulties and diſappoint- 


ments, that they often acquire new courage 


and ſpirit from them, and ſometimes owe 
their ſucceſs in life to the prudence and 

courage acquired from early miſcarriages, 
And are not we, as Chriſtians, involved 
in circumſtances which can never end hap- 
pily with us, unleſs we exerciſe labour and 
diligence in our vocation, as the men of the 
world do in theirs? Though the Chriſtian 
profeſſion be liberty in the nobleſt ſenſe, it 
enjoius a labour and diligence of a very high 
and honourable nature ; for without this it 
would be licentiouſneſs. Our great Maſter, 
in his word, ſets our Chriſtian courſe before 
us under a variety of figures, all of them 
adapted to impreſs upon us a deep perſua- 
ſion of the neceſſity of diligenee and reſolu- 
2B2 tion. 
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tion. Sometimes it is ſpoken of as a war- 
fare, ſometimes as a race, and ſometimes as 
a pilgrimage, all which are ſtrongly expreſ- 
ſive of labour and exertion. The advan- 
tages of this world are the fruit of labour, 
and are ſeldom acquired without it; and 
can we think that the better bleſſings of the 
world to come are to be obtained by a few 
idle wiſhes and languid hopes? We muſt 
be active and diligent, © ſtrive to enter in at 

dee the ſtrait gate—work out our ſalvation 
* with fear and trembling—and mult by no 
e means be weary in well doing, or ſlothful 
* in buſineſs, but fervent in ſpirit, ferving 
te the Lord.“ 

Laſtly, let us learn from men of the 
world, to lay up in ſtore a good foundation 
for the time to come. Aſk them, what is 
their end in the exerciſe of all that forecaſt, 
contrivance and labour, in which they are 
inceſſantly engaged; and they will tell you 
chat it is to provide againſt the accidents and 
inconveniences of life, and to acquire ſome- 
thing, on which they may ſubſiſt with decen- 
cy and affluence when the infirmities of age 
come on, and they ſhall no longer be able 

to 
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to labour. Thus diligently do they im- 
prove the preſent time with a view to that 
which 1s future; and, in this, it will be our 
wiſdom as chriſtians to reſemble them. As 
they labour to make a comfortable proviſion 
for the latter part of their lives, fo ſhould 
we endeavour to lay up a good foundation 
for the latter part of ours, and for thoſe 
boundleſs ſcenes of eternity that muſt ſuc- 
ceed them. 

An increaſe of faith, of knowledge and 
patience will well reward the labour it re- 
quires : for ſhould our paſſage through life 
be as eaſy and pleaſant as our fondeſt imagi- 
nation can paint, or our warmeſt ſelf-love 
deſire, theſe acquiſitions will heighten the 
pleaſures of ſuch tranquil ſcenes, and im- 
prove our reliſh for them : or if it ſhould be 
gloomy and afflictive, as it probably may be, 
they will be like a comfortable ſun-ſhine to 
brighten the way, and by contributing to 
ſupport us under our troubles, will carry us 
ſafely and profitably through this vale of 
tears, | 

As certainly as we are now the ſtewards 
of God, fo ſurely muſt we at laſt be diſmiſſed 
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from our ſervice and called to give in our ac- 
count. As ſurely as we now are the inhabi- 
tants of theſe frail tenements of fleſh and 
blood, ſo ſurely muſt we at length be dil- 
miſſed from them; and we beſeech you to re- 
gard it as a ſolemn truth, that it will require 
no ſmall attainments in religion to be able to 
face death with a truly chriſtian fortitude, 
and to triumph over this moſt formidable 
enemy of our nature. Nay even when we 
are beſt prepared to die, the idea of our final 
account will always be ſufficiently awful, 
and it will be our higheſt wiſdom to allevi- 
ate as much as poſſible its approach, by all 
the ſupports and means which the religion 
of Jeſus is ſo well calculated to adminiſter. 
Let it not be ſuppoſed by what has been 
ſaid, that we mean to ſtigmatize diligence 
and prudence in temporal concerns, as qua- 
lities alone belonging to the children of this 
world, or to inſinuate that all who are re- 
markable for them come under this deno- 
- mination, So far is this from the meaning 
of our Lord, that a proper degree of atten- 
tion, prudence and diligence, with reſpect 
to temporal intereſts, is always recommend- 
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ed in the Goſpel; and if prudence and ſa- 
gacity were approved, even though their 
object was condemned, much more are they 
praiſe-worthy and honourable in the exer- 
tion of honeſt induſtry, and the proſecution 
of our lawful concerns. The intereſts of 
another life were deſigned to modify our 
ardour for things temporal, but not to ex- 
tinguiſh it. In vain do we pretend to be 
Chriſtians, unleſs we be diligent and active 
in our proper buſineſs relating to this world, 

as well as in that which regards the world to 
come. Let us therefore in the different 
ſtations which Providence has aſſigned, or 
may allot to us, labour in the fear of God, 
* for the meat that periſhethꝗ but at the 
ſame time let us remember, that this is the 
leaſt part of our work. Let us be careful to 
join Chrilian wiſdom to human ſagacity; 
and on the ſame principle of prudence that 
we exert our utmoſt endeavours for the ſup- 
port and conveniences of animal lite, let us 
be ſolicitous to labour for that nobler provi- 
ſion which endures to life everlaſting. 
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SERMON XXIII. 


The thing that hath been, it is that which 
ſhall be, and that which is done is that which 
ſhall be done, and there is no new thing 


under the ſun. ECCLES. i. g. 


Tf OWEVER paradoxical this maxim 
may ſeem to the young, the thought- 

leſs and the unexperienced, there are few 
who have lived any time 1n the world, and 
who pretend to have at all reflected, who 
will not acknowledge themſelves well con- 
vinced of its truth. Yet with all this con- 
viction, how few are there even among the 
wiſeſt who do not form to themſelves flatter- 
ing proſpects of futurity, which have no 
foundation except in a ſanguine temper and 
luxuriant imagination. Diſſatisfied with our 
preſent condition, and diſguſted with the 
experience of difficulties and inconvenien- 
cies which we had not foreſeen or expected, 
we 
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we extend our views to ſome future period 
when ſome change of circumſtances ſhall 
enable us to attain that comfort and ſatisfac- 
tion which is at preſent beyond our reach- 
The child rnagines that, when arrived at 
the period of youth, he ſhall enjoy pleaſures 
far more exquilite than any that can await 
the. ſtate of childhood. The youth is as 
fully perſuaded that he ſhall be infinitely 
happier when he has attained the years of 
manhood, is eſtabliſhed in the world, and 
freed from the reſtraints of diſcipline and 
inſtruction. In maturer years the ſame diſ- 
poſition prevails, There is always a ſome- 
thing unpoſſeſſed which renders our preſent 
bleſſings in ſome degree inſipid. Ambition, 
wealth and pleaſure hold out their ſeveral 
allurements; imagination ſeizes on ſome 
ſplendid object, adorns it with all its radiant 
colours, and connects happineſs with the 
poſſeſſion of it. Should this, when poſſeſſ- 
ed, diſappoint our expectations, we fix 
upon ſome other, and thus rove from one 
phantom to another, till Death dra ws a vail 
over all our imaginary proſpects of ſel icity; 
or till, on the verge of old age, our frul- 
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trated hopes compel a conviction of what 
the experience of others ſhould ſufficiently 
have taught us, that nothing in the world is 
completely ſatisfactory that every age, 
every condition, has diſadvantages pecu- 
liar to ut[elfl—and that one inconvenience 
is common to all, as all bear the ſame 
diſproportion to the immenſity of our de- 
fires. 


In order to underſtand the text aright, we 


muſt carefully attend to the context, by 


which it will be ſeen that it is very different 


in ſignification, from a paſlage in the fifteenth 
verſe of the third chapter, which at firſt 
ſight appears to be a ſimilar expreſſion, It 
is there ſaid, © That which hath been, is 
* now, and that which 1s to be, hath already 
* been.” In this paſſage the deſign of the 
preacher ſeems to be to rectify the error of 
thoſe who are overwhelmed with terrors 
upon the leaſt affliction, who are always 
complaining that God is more ſevere to 
them than to others, in affording them leſs 
alliſtance, whule, he ſubmits their virtue to 
ſeverer trials. In anſwer to theſe, Solomon 


maintains, that whatever variety may ap- 


pear 
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pear in the conduet of the Deity towards dif- 
ferent perſons, there is nevertheleſs a certain 
ſtability and uniformity which are the grand 
characteriſtics of all his proceedings. © I 
* know that whatever God doth, it ſhall be 
* for ever, nothing can be put to it, nor 
* any thing taken from it. And God doth 
© jt, that men ſhould fear before him. That 
© which hath been, is now, and that which 
* js to be, hath already been.“ 

But in our text, “the thing which hath 
ce been, is that which ſhall be, and that which 
* is done is that which ſhall be done, and 
e there is no new thing under the ſun,” ex- 
preſſes a very different ſentiment. It appears 
from the preceding part of the chapter, that 
the preacher's deſign was to prove the unſa- 
tisfactory nature of all earthly good; and to 
convince mankind that no revolution of 
human affairs could poſſibly change this 
character, which is indelibly ſtamped upon 
them. What profit hath a man of all his 
labour, which he taketh under the ſun ? 
* One generation paſſeth away, and another 
* generation cometh,” but the face of the 


world remains unaltered. © The ſun alfo 
: ariſeth 
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„ ariſeth, and the ſun goeth down, and 
* haſteth to the place where he aroſe. The 
* wind goeth toward the ſouth, and turneth 
* about unto the north; it whirleth about 
* continually, and the wind returneth again 
according to all its circuits.“ The rivers 
flow from their ſources into theſea, yet the 
ſea is not full; for the waters of the ocean 
are drawn up into clouds, and deſcending in 
rain, ſupply the ſprings whence they firſt 
aroſe. In this the moral world reſembles 
that of nature. In vain do we hope for ſome 
viciſſitude which ſhall render the ſequel of 
life completely happy. All things are 
full of labour, man cannot utter it: the eye 
js not ſatisſied with ſeeing, nor the ear with 
hearing.“ But this ceaſeleſs exertion of 
all our faculties to obtain ſomething which 
ſhall fill the aching void within our hearts, 
cannot alter the nature of things: The 
* thing which hath been, it is that which 
& ſhall be, and that which is done, is that 
© which ſhall be done, for there is no new 
thing under the ſun.” As in our ſearch of 
felicity among the various objects which the 
world preſents, we have not hitherto found 

, any 
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any which has not leſt us ſomething to de- 
fire; the experience of the paſt ſhould be an 
earneſt of the future, We have reaſon to 
paſs the ſame judgment upon what the world 
may preſent in future life, as upon what it 
has already offered ; and'to conclude, that 
at the end of our days, we ſhall have expe- 
rienced that all the temporal attainments 
and poſſeſſions we have acquired, are, with 
reſpect to complete happineſs, as unſatisſac- 
tory as we have hitherto found them. 

The error which Solomon here deſcribes 
by © the eye not ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor 
the ear with hearing,” is common to almoſt 
all mankind. Few are ſo well ſatisfied with 
their condition as they might and ought to 
be; but, overlooking their preſent bleſſings, 
they fix their eager views and ſanguine hopes 
upon other ſituations, with which they ima- 
gine happineſs more neceſſarily connected. 
Even the moſt temperate and philoſophical 
minds are ſeldom conſiſtent in this reſpect ; 
they reaſon plauſibly with themſelves in the 
retirement of the cloſet, and are, in thoſe 
moments perhaps, really ſuperior to every 
inordinate deſire of any thing beyond the 


limits 
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limits of their preſent condition. They think 
they have learnt in whatſoever ſtate they 
are, therewith to be content. But in the 
common intercourſe of life they are thrown 
off their guard: the inconveniences of their 
ſituation preſs hard upon them ; ſomething 
more ſplendid occurs to their mind ; imagi- 
nation exerts her faſcinating powers; and 
the moral ſentence, or the philoſophical 
maxim, is uttered with a figh, which betrays 
the fruitleſs wiſh and extravagant expecta- 
tion of the heart. | 

We frequently declaim againſt the vanities 
of the world: but are not theſe declamations 
often rather the overflowings of diſappointed 
pride, than' the dictates of a foul ſuperior 
to them? We love to depreciate that good, 
which 1s not within our reach ; and we gra- 
tify a kind of reſentment, in undervaluing 
what is refuſed to our deſires. The ſenti- 
ments which appear ſo juſt and philoſophi- 
cal, are often merely ſuperficial—an idle 
flouriſh of words. The heart is deeply in- 
volved in error, while we vainly labour to 
perſuade ourſelves that the miſt of paſſions 
removed from our eyes, that we view the 


world 
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world in a true light; and every 1 in 
its proper colours. | 

Of thoſe things with which we are A- 
ar, we eaſily diſcern the diſadvantages ; of 
thoſe eircumſtances in which we are invol- 
ved we feel all the inconveniences; but of 
thoſe which are the object of our wiſhes, we 
know not the diſagreeable qualities, becauſe 
we havenot yet been ſufficiently acquainted 
with them; or ſhould we have tried and 
known them, imagination throws every ble- 
miſh into the back ground of her picture, 
and gives ſo bold a relief to the oppoſite at- 
tractive qualities, that theſe alone engroſs 
the attention. Thus when ſickneſs brings us 
near the verge of the grave, the continua- 
tion of life, and the reſtoration of health, are 
naturally the firſt wiſhes of the heart. This 
is often the caſe even with thoſe who are in- 
volved in the greateſt. miſery and diſtreſs; 
nay, in theſe ſometimes the deſire of liie is 
ſtronger than in others. Alas they do not 
reflect that, ſhould they be reſtored to the 
world, the ſame diſſatisfactions, the ſame 
diſtreſſes might await them, which have al- 


_ drawn from their boſoms many a ſigh, 
2 | and 
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and ſuffuſed their eyes with many a tear. In 
this particular caſe, much may be urged to 
excuſe this weakneſs; but even when the 


ſoul is at reſt and calm, when the faculties 


are vigorous and active, we ſuffer imagina- 
tion to obtrude objects upon us, and inſtead 
of Carefully ſurveying them in every light, 
we content ourſelves with beholding them 
only in that point of view, in which their 
appearance flatters our wiſhes the moſt. 
From thus wilfully limiting our views pro- 
ceeds that anxious concern with which we 
watch the viciſſitudes of human events. 


Hence that love of change; hence thoſe ideal 


phantoms of felicity, which are continually 
formed and cheriſhed by the imagination. 
Hence thoſe never-ceaſing ſchemes, thoſe 
inſatiable deſires, which continually agitate 
the mind, and prey upon the heart. Hence 
the eye, never ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the 
ear with hearing !—Deluded mortals ! how 


long will you thus purſue unſubſtantial ſha- 


dows ?—Not one of thoſe viciſſitudes, which 
you ſo eagerly deſire, can alter that unſatis- 
factory nature which is common to every 
thing the world affords! Whatever circum- 

2 C ſtances 
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ſtances may be changed; this will ever re- 
main the ſame ; and after having attained 
all the advantages, for which you ſo eagerly 
labour, you will find yourſelves as deficient” 
and diſcontented as before you had MOYLES 


them. 
But in order to moderate theſe too fan- 


guine expectations of happineſs from tempo- 
ral advantages, which only ſerve to diſturb 
our preſent tranquillity, let us remember 
that when our almighty Creator placed us 
in this world, he meant it not as our ulti- 
mate ſtate of exiſtence.. In forming us ca- 
pable of happineſs he deſigned that we 
ſhould ſeek it, not merely here, but aboye 
all in a more perfect diſpenſation, towards 
which the imperfection of the preſent ought 
to direct our views and our hopes. Our 
being deſtined to a future and more perfect 
ſtate is therefore a bar to our hopes of com- 
plete happineſs in this world, and ſuggeſts a 
wile reaſon for the unſtable and imperfect 
nature of every thing in it. Thus whatever 
real happineſs we can enjoy here, muſt ariſe 
from ſomething that is ſeated in the heart, 


and that bears a relation to eternity, as well 
as 
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as to time. Hence, whatever revolution 
temporal circumſtances may undergo, ex- 
cept in caſes of abſolute diſtreſs, the change 
can be but ſuperficial. Some alteration may 
indeed take place in their appearance, but 
their nature is invariably the ſame. 

But, to confirm this, look abroad ito 
the world ; and you will find that many of 
thoſe {| plendid enjoyments, from whence you 
form, ſuch exquiſite ſchemes of happineſs, 
are mere phantoms, which at a diſtance ap- 
pear ſolid and valuable, but on a nearer 
approach are diſſipated and vaniſh. © Like 
the glittering globules of quickſilver, they 
at -once tempt and elude the graſp. Thoſe 
in the moſt ſplendid fituations are, like 
others, liable, not only to the greater evils 
and, afflictions of life, but alſo to ſatiety, 
difguſt and diſſatisfaction; and we often ſee 
that their wearineſs of expenſive and artifi- 
cial) pleaſures drives them to thoſe, which 
they have in common with the reſt of man- 
kind. 

A cloſe inſpection of the conditions; and 
characters of ſocial life, will teach you that 
the vaſt deſigns, the ſchemes of worldly ho- 
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nour and e fame, which we applaud 
and envy in the man of power and ambi- 
tion, are often the bane of his happineſs. 
They haraſs his days, they diſturb his nights, 
and leave him neither leiſure nor ſenſibility 
to enjoy the few pleaſures life has to beſtow, 

Such an examination of mankind will 


teach you, that even the honeſt peaſant, who 


is condemned to conſume his days in ceaſe- 
leſs Iabour, who at night retires to a homely 
cottage, and a table covered with the plain- 
eſt food, may be a much happier man, than 
that vaunted ſon of victory, who, when his 
trreſiſtible arms had vanquiſhed every known 
part of the world, ſat down and wept, be- 
cauſe there were not other countries to ſub- 
due; other worlds to conquer, 

Who could be better acquainted than So- 
lomon with the ſeveral advantages coveted 
by mankind. Yet what idea does he hold 
forth'of thoſe which he had experienced ?, 
This alſo is vanity,” is the remarkable 
character, with which he cloſes every arti- 
cle in his ſurvey of human happineſs. 

But to the experience of. Solomon, let 


each K us add his o. Let each recal 
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to mind the events and ſentiments of paſt 


life, Can you not recollect a period, when 
you ardently wiſhed for the very circum- 


ſtances which Providence has ſince allotted 


you ? Did you not then regard them as the 
ver fondly imagine that when theſe withes 
were gratified, you ſhould have nothing fur- 
ther to deſire ? Were thele opinions juſtly 
founded? Do your preſent ſentiments ex- 
actly correſpond with them? Do the ob- 
jects of experience confirm the ſuggeſtions 
of hope ? 


Let imagination realize every ideal ſcheme 


of happineſs, which you have ever propoſed | 


to yourſelves; and with all the adyantages 
you could be ſuppoſed to acquire, you 
would ſtill be as ſhort of complete felicity, 
as diſcontented with the preſent, and as an- 
xious for the future, as you are with thoſe 
you actually enjoy. And you would be al- 
toniſhed to find a ſimilarity ſo ſtriking, be- 
tween what in this reſpect, you had ima- 
gined ſo widely different. 4 

A remarkable inſtance of the unſatisſacto- 


ry nature of all worldly proſperity, and a 


2C9 con- 
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confirmation of Solomon's maxim, is afford- 
ed by the Emperor Septimius Severus. 
ph Omis fui et nihil expedit. e have been 
« all things, and all is of little value,“ Was 
his declaration after having been raiſed from 
an humble ſtation, to the imperial throne 
of Rome and the ſovereignty of the world. 
From what has been here aſſerted; think 
not that we mean to conclude that all condi- 
tions of life are abſolutely equal with reſpect 
to the happineſs they afford; that therefore 
they who enjoy the moſt valuable temporal 
advantages, ſhould regard them with con- 
tempt and indifterence ; and that they from 
whom they are withheld, ought not to en- 
deavour to acquire them, or to improve 
their condition and circumſtances. Such a 
concluſion would be as contrary to the dic- 
tates of religion as to thoſe of common ſenſe. 
Nothing, except the groſſeſt ſtupidity and 
ingratitude, can render us inſenſible to tem- 
poral proſperity and'to the external means 
ol happiness, when Providence thinks fit to 
Heston them upon us. When our cup over- 
lows with bleſlings, and we are ſurrounded 
with every thing which can render life not 
only 
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only comfortable but delightfal ; ſhall we, 
becauſe imperfection 1s the 12 1 charac- 
ter of every worldly advantage, give way to 
melancholy and ſorrow, or ſuffer gloomy 
diſcontent to ſuppreſs and render vain every 
motive to gratitude and joy? Forbid it, 
Reaſon — forbid it, Religion. | 
Thoſe to whom Providence has granted a 
large ſhare of the good things of life, ſhould 
cultivate a ſenſe of their real value, and ſur- 
vey with humble gratitude the difference 
which God has made between them and 
others to whom theſe bleſſings are denied; 
while by affability and benevolence they 
ſhould endeavour to leſſen the inequality. 
Worldly proſperity, though it cannot of it- 
felf confer ſolid happineſs, may yet be the 
means of greatly increaſing partial and rela- 
tive blils. Though it do not conſtitute that 
permanent good which ſhall follow us be- 
yond. the grave, yet it is of high value, as it 
tends to render our preſent exiſtence com- 
fortable and deſirable. 

Thoſe from whom Providence has with- 
held worldly advantages, or to whom they 
haye been but ſparingly diſpenſed, may law- 
| 2C4 fully 
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fully endeavour to acquire them; may by 
honeſt induſtry labour to improve their con- 
dition, and to render the future path of liſe 
more pleaſing than that through which they 
have already paſſed. Nay, this is an eſſen- 
tial part of our duty -e ought not to neg- 
lect the acquiſition of any good, except 
when it is incompatible with a greater good; 
nor ought we to endure any evil which we 
can poſſibly avoid, unleſs it be the ſole 
means of preventing a greater evil, or of 
acquiring a greater good. Self. love, there- 
fore, which within certain limits, is a lawſul, 
becauſe a natural paſſion, ſhould teach us to 
exert all the efforts of honeſt induſtry for 
the acquiſition of temporal proſperity, and 
of whatever may improve the happineſs of 
our lives. | 

The love of our neighbour alſo, which 
we are commanded to regulate by the love 
of ourſelves, is another motive to engage us 
to this duty, and ſhould prompt us to avail 
ourſelves of every innocent method of ac- 
quiring worldly proſperity. The more we 
are bleſſed with wealth, the better are we 
able to relieve the indigent: the more we 
hook are 
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are elevated in rank, the better are we able 
to ſuccour the oppreſſed: the more learning 
and knowledge we have acquired, the better 
are we qualified to inculcate the duties of 
religion—to diſplay the beauties and advan- 
tages of virtue, 
From this, view of the futility of our ex- 
tations of complete happineſs in this 
world, we ſhould learn to bear with patience 
the inconveniences of our preſent condition, 
which no alteration of circumſtances here 
can entirely remove. Many render them- 
ſelves inſenſible to.preſent advantages from 
the defire of greater. The eager anxiety 
with which they long after new acquiſitions, 
prevents them from enjoying what they ac- 
tually poſſeſs. Their intenſe deſire of riſing 
to a more elevated {tation of life, diſquali- 
fies them from reliſhing the ſweets of that 
which is allotted to them. 

But from the view here exhibited of the 
vanity of every earthly wiſn, you may learn 
the folly of overlooking preſent happineſs, 
in the idle hope that ſome future period of 
life will afford you mor complete ſatisfac- 
tion; thus bartering the enjoyment of actual 
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good, for the empty ſhadow of vain expec- 
tation, 11115 
Hence alſo permit me to exhort you to 
fix your views and hopes on the felicity of 
another and better ſtate, and to ſeek that 
good from eternity which you cannot reap 
from time. For what complete happineſs 
can you expect from this life; if the future 
is to reſemble the paſt—if, in the years that 
remain, you are to experience the ſame diſ- 
appointments, the ſame mixture of evil with 
its boaſted good, which you have ſo often 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
To conclude, as year after year paſles 
away, and experience convinces us more and 
more of the 1mperſection of all earthly feli- 
city ; let this remind us that this world 13 
only a ſtate of trial and preparation for a 
better. Hence let us cultivate reſignation 
and gratitude to that God, who has ſet be- 
fore us the proſpect of more perfect happi- 
nels; who, by the death and reſurrection 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt has begotten us 
again to a lively hope of an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, eternal in the heavens, Of this let us 
| endea- 
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endeavour to render ourſelves leſs unworthy, 
by ſetting our affections more and more on 
things above. Amidſt all the diſappoint- 
ments and ſorrows, which await us in the 
cloudy and uncertain ſcene of thig hie, let 
us conſole ourſelves with the expectation of 
a brighter and more glorious ſtate, where no 
fallacious hope ſhall enſnare, no ſmiling ap- 
pearances ſhall betray, no inſidious joy thall 
ſting ; but happineſs perfect in its kind ſhall 
be the reward and compamion of virtue ; 
where we {hall be continually improving in 
the latter, and increaſing the former; through 
the infinite ages of eternal duration, 
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SERMON XXIV. 


Preached at AMSTERDAM on a day of general Faſt, 
June 1, 1794. 


Let every ſoul be ſubject unts the higher poꝛu- 
ers; for there is no power but of God, the 
powers that be are ordained of God. 

Rom. xili. 1. 


Pes an age, like the preſent, when liberty is 
uſed by ſo many as the cloak of malici- 
ouſneſs, and a pretended zeal for it is become 
the occaſion of innumerable evils, it is the 
duty of public inſtructors, in every capacity, 
to contribute their ſhare towards the preſer- 
vation of order, and the welfare of the com- 
munity, by reminding their hearers of the 
duty which, as members of civil ſociety, they 
owe to the government under which they 


reſide, With this view I have ſelected the 


apoſtle's advice to the Romans as the ſubject 
of our meditation, and beg to be favoured 
with your candid attention while I endea- 
vour to explain it by inquiring in what ſenſe 

government, 
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government, or the powers chat be, are or- 
dained of God, and N the cared and 
duty of ſubmiſſion to it. | 

As the Jews had lived under a. govern- 
ment inſtituted by God himſelf, and as that 
averſion to idolatry which many parts of 
their economy tended to inſpire had occa- 
ſioned a contempt for and dilike to, all 
other nations, they entertained a notion that 
no government, except their own, could be 
ſaid to be of divine appointment, and that 
no ſubmiſſion whatever was due to that of 
he Romans to which they were then ſubject. 
It is probable that even thoſe who had been 
converted to the goſpel {till retained this 
national prejudice, in conſequence of which, 
they ſuppoſed that their being ſubjects of the 
Meſhah's ſpiritual kingdom, liberated them 
{rom all obedience to temporal government, 
eſpecially to that of idolaters, who endea- 
voured to oppoſe the religion of their maſter. 
In direct contradiction to theſe principles, 
che apoſtle aſſerts that all governments may 
be conſidered as of divine appointment, and, 
to expreſs this more ſtrongly, he ſays © the 
8 powers that be”, meaning, the Roman-go- 
vernment 
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vernment then exiſting, which was that of 
either a Caligula, a Claudius, or a Nero, for 
it is uncertain under which of theſe reigns 
the epiſtle was written; but they were all 
princes of the moſt vile and infamous cha- 
racters. 19 

The divine inſtitutions may be conſidered 
as of two kinds, poſitive and moral, An 
expreſs and poſitive command from the 
Deity may render that our indiſpenſable du- 
ty which might otherwiſe have been a matter 
of indifference. This was the caſe with re- 
ſpect to the ceremonial law of the Jews, and 
the ordinances of baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper among Chriſtians, the obligation to 
which depends ſolely on the divine com- 
mand. But not leſs are thoſe things of di- 
vine appointment, which immediately and 
neceſſarily reſult from the relations which: 
God has been pleaſed to eſtabliſh among his 
creatures, The duties which ariſe from theſe 
relations are ſo far from being inferior in 
point of obligation to poſitive rites, that our 
Saviour himſelf inſtructs us to leave poſuive 
duties unperformed whenever they come in- 


to edmpetition with them. Thus we are 
INAANT? taught 
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taught that God accepts mercy rather than 
facrifice, - and are commanded to poſtpone 
our offering to the Deity till we are reconcil- 
ed to our brethren, 5 

It is in this moral ſenſe that government 
is ſaid to be ordained of God, nor is this di- 
vine appointment reſtricted, as ſome ſeem 
to have thought, to any particular form of 
government, but extended to every kind, 
provided it be lawfully eſtabliſned. 

Man is not, as an individual, ſufficient 
for his own happineſs; the economy of 
human nature is, in this reſpect, widely dif- 
ferent from that of inferior animals, as it 
renders permanent connections and relations 
abſolutely neceſſary, in many caſes, to the 
very preſervation of our exiſtence, and in 
all to the happineſs and comfort of life. The 
diverſity of abilities and talents beſtowed 
upon individuals places them in circumſtan- 
ces which oblige each to derive aſſiſtance 
from others, and to afford it in his turn. 
Our wants and weakneſſes ſnew that we were 
deſigned by providence for a ſtate of ſociety, 
and nothing can be more abſurd than to. ſup- 
poſe, as ſome have done, that a ſtate of na- 
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ture is an unſocial, independent ſtate: on 
the contrary it is evident that, except the 
firſt man, there never exiſted an individual 
who was not born in a ſtate of inferiority 
and dependence on parental care. 
We can indeed conceive that a ſingle. fa- 
mily united by the affections which reſult 
ſrom the filial and fraternal relation, may 
liye together for ſome time, without any 
other government than paternal authority. 
But when ſuch an aſſociation extends it- 
ſelf, when families multiply, and each ac+ 
quires a property and intereſts of its on, 
it will, oſten happen that theſe ſeparate 
intereſts will interfere with each other; 
the connections of nature . muſt then be 
enfeebled by being diffuſed amidſt: a multi- 
plicity of objects, and whenever competition 
of intereſts ariſes, each will aſſume the right 
of judging in his own cauſe, and the weaker 
will have no other proſpect than that of 
yielding in every thing to the power of the 
ſtronger; this will neceſſarily be the conſe- 
quence, in ſuch a ſtate, of a conteſt between 
two individuals. Should theſe be joined by 
e of the community, the ee will be 
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violent in proportion to the numbers enga- 
ged : inſtead of a private animoſſty it be- 
comes a real war, in which the paſſions are 
irritated by reciprocal wrongs; the parties 
loſe ſight even of the original object of tlie 
debate; and that force which was at firſt 
employed by one of them in vindication of 
a juſt claim, is now exerted by each to the 
deſtruetion of its opponents: a ſcene of vio- 
lence and blood enſues, that continues till 
one of the contending parties is entirely ſub- 
dued; and even then peace can be of ſhort 
duration; ſome new competition rekindles 
the torch of diſcord, and the flames of war 
rage with redoubled fury till they have con- 
ſumed all that can feed them. 

This view of the ſtate of mankind, deſti- 
tute of civil government, is not a mere pro- 
bable fiction of the imagination, it is con- 
firmed by all the accounts which hiſtory has 
tranſmitted of thoſe infant nations whoſe 
government was rude, imperfect, and with- 
out ſufficient vigour to reſtrain the vio- 
lent paſſions of thoſe who confounded force 
with | right, ai hgh that courage and 


ſtrength 
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ſuengih conſerred a title to every advantage 
they could obtain. 

I might purſue this argument much fur- 
ther, but as this kind of reaſoning. would 
take up 100 much of our time and poſſihly 
might not be ſo ſuitable in this place, I think 
the above obſervations will be ſufficient. to 
convince you that no ſociety can poſſibly 
exiſt in peace and with ſecurity to individu- 
als, without a government of ſome kind or 
other; chat is, without ſome power that is 
able to reſtrain individuals from injuring 
each other, thus affording ſecurity to, and 
maintaining the peace and order. of the 
whole. But if providence has thus plainly 
indicated that mankind were intended tor 
ſociety, and it be thus evident that the order 
and peace of ſociety cannot be preſerved 
without Government, we may, with the ut- 
moſt certainty, conclude that government 
is ordained of God as really as if it had been 


eſtabliſhed by the moſt expreſs and poſitive 


appointment, 

The government of the Jews was thus 
expreſsly and poſitively eſtabliſhed. God 
condeſcended to be their Legiſlator and their 
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temporal Sovereign; and whoever examines 
their conſtitution in a political view, will 
lind that it was admirably adapted to the 
circumſtances of the nation for which it was 
inſtituted, and well calculated to promote 
their proſperity and happineſs. When the 
moſaical diſpenſation, was ſucceeded by that 
of the Goſpel, our Saviour, in conſequence 
of his declaration that his kingdom was not 
of this world, and in order to oppoſe the 
erroneous notions of his countrymen concer- 
ning the Meſſiah as a temporal prince, did 
not think fit to interfere in the political cir- 
cumſtances of mankind, but left theſe entirely 
as he found them, and only gave a ge 
neral precept of ſubmiſſion to the Roman 
Emperor, againſt whom, becauſe he was an 
idolater, the -Jews were much inclined to 
rebel. This {editions diſpoſition in his coun- 
trymen he-alſo oppoſed by his own exem- 
plary and prudent conduct, and in his 
anſwer concerning tribute, he not only pow- 
erfully recommended the duty of obedience 
to the civil authority, but alſo obviated the 
pretence of religious attachment which the 
Jews were ſo ready to urge as a plea for their 
inclination 
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inclination to throw off their ſubjection to 
the Romans. The ſame line of conduct was 
purſued by the apoſtles, who, though ill 
treated and perſecuted by the civil magiſ- 
trate, never preſumed to oppole his autho- 
rity. Though they juſtly maintained that 
they were bound to obey the command of 
God rather than that of man, whenever they 
came into competition, and were remarkably 
bold and firm in every thing in which their 
zeal for their maſter was concerned, yet their 
whole conduct indicated a high ſenſe of their 
dut to ſubmit, in every other reſpect, to 
thoſe who were inveſted with civil power 
however unjuſtifiable their conduct. In 
the chapter from which our text is taken, 
and in the 2d chapter of St. Peter's firſt epiſ- 
tle, ſubmiſſion to civil government is incul- 
cated, not as a mere matter of prudence, 
but as an important and indiſpenſable obli- 
tion impoſed upon us by divine authority; 

« Ye muſt be ſubject” ſays St. Paul, * not 
© only for wrath,” not merely to avoid in- 
curring the temporal evils which would 
await your diſobedience, but alſo“ for con- 
«ſcience ſake; from a deep perſuaſion that 
203 "” 
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to reſiſt the powers that be; is to reſiſt the 
ordinance of God, and would draw upon 
you the divine diſpleaſure. St. Peter alſo 
commands Chriſtians to ſubmit themſelves 
to government © for the Lord's fake,” that is 
from aà ſenſe of their duty to God and Chriſt. 
If then ſubmiſſion to the Roman govern- 
ment was the indiſpenſable duty of Chriſtians 
at that period, when it was unjuſt and into- 
lerant towards them, how much more is it 
our duty, my brethren, who have the happi- 
neſs to live under one which is directly the 
contrary, and of which no reaſonable com- 
plaint can be made. For not even the moſt 
diſcontented can affirm that peaceable citi- 
zens have hot in theſe provinces, every 
ſecurity for the prefervation of their lives, 
properties and perſonal freedom that any 
form of government can confer: nay, 1t may 
with truth be faid, that from the mildneſs 
with which it is adminiſtered, ſubjects enjoy 
civil and religious liberty in a much higher 
degree than thoſe of any other government 
of Europe, Great Britain alone excepted, 
Rational liberty, my brethren, is a great 
bleſſing to which every pood man will be 
x att, | ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly attached; but however great this 
bleſſing in itſelf, yet like every thing human, 
it is capable of being perverted. The civil 
conſtitution reſembles the natural ſo far that 
in its virtuous or healthy Nate it requires the 
feweſt reſtrictions ; whereas when vicious or 
diſtempered, more xeſtrictions are neceſſary, 
ſometimes to preſerve its very exiſtence, and 
at all times, to curb and reſtrain thoſe licenti- 
ous paſſions, which if they are not the deſtruc- 
tion, are the ſcourge of a community. But 
how is this ſalutary end to be obtained with- 
out laws and government? They are cer- 
tainly che worſt enemies of human happineſs 
who would wiſh to overturn theſe, and to 
introduce confuſion, licentiouſneſs and an- 
archy. Againſt ſuch let us be upon our 
guard, and not ſuffer ourſelves to be deceived 
by their ſpecious pretences : for nothing can 
be more dreadiul than the evils which they, 
who thus abuſe the reſpectable name of li- 
berty and uſe it as the cloak of maliciouſnels, 
would introduce: they ſtrike at the very 
root of all ſocial order and happineſs, and 
tend to diſſolve eyery tie that unites mankind 
in peace and harmony. To enable us to 
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judge of thele evils, let us contemplate the 
events that have taken place in a neighbour- 
ing nation. Its ancient government was be- 
yond a doubt oppreſſive and bad; but ſome 
ol the moſt material grievances of the people 
were removed, and 1t 1s probable that the 
whole ſyſtem might have been gradually 
reformed under the adminiſtration of a 
monarch who ſeemed averle to meaſures of 
rigour, and who was certainly one of the 
mildeſt and moſt benevolent of princes they 
ever had. But this progreſſive and gradual 
reformation was inconſiſtent with that enthu- 
baſtic love of liberty, which had been inſpir- 
ed by the impolitic conduct of former 
miniſters, who, though arbitrary in their own 
country, promoted a ſpirit of oppoſition in 
the ſubjects of foreign ſtates. The govern- 
ment was ſubverted, and a conſtitution eſtab- 
liſhed which was in many reſpects admira- 
ble; but which partook of the fault to which 
popular governments are peculiarly liable, 
being deficient in that vigour of execution 
which was neceſſary to ſecure its permanen- 
ey, and to enſure the duration of that liberty 
winch} it held forth, eſſ pecially among a peo- 
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ple, who had not been prepared to enjoy 
and improve freedom. The conſequence 
was that this government was allo ſubverted; 
and with circumſtances of violence and 
blood at which humanity recoils. Tt has 
been ſucceeded by a ſeries of ſavage and 
cruel delpots, who have each waded to 
power through the blood of his predeceſſor; 


who have the word of liberty in their mouths, 


but the ſword of oppreſſion 1n their hands ; 
who while they profeſs a high reſpect for the 
laws, obey none, but thoſe which their own 
ambition inſpires ; who under the pretence 
of tolerating all opini6ns, are in fact the 
moſt intolerant to all ; who revenge, with 
inftant death, the moſt innocent freedom 
of © expreſſion that can be perverted as the 
ground of ſuſpicion, even in thoſe who in 
the main are attached to their party; and 
who under the ſhow of aboliſhing ſuperſti- 
tion, have diſcouraged the profeſſion of all 
revealed religion, by the formal eſtabliſhment 
of atheiſm: and when that horrid and unna- 
tural ſyſtem, after a ſhort and bloody courſe, 
was obliged to quit its untenable ground, no 
religious Principle remained to enforce the 

obligations 
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obligations of morality, unleſs a ſpecies of 
idolatrous worſhip offered to abſtract terms, 
can be conſidered capable of producing this 
effect, or vague notions of Deiſm, which are 
unintelligible to the greater part of mankind, 
and can have no influence upontheir conduct. 
It cannot be denied, even by ſuch as are moſt 
partial to the deſpots, that among the immenſe 
number of thoſe who have died by the hand 
of the executioner, there have been many 
who, with reſpect to them, were innocent, 
and many for whoſe death not even the 
wretched plea of political neceſſity could 
be urged. What for inſtance, but the moſt 
cruel and jealous: deſpotiſm, could induce 
them to ſhed the blood of men of the moſt 
eminent characters, who, by co-operating 
in the firſt b e had ſignalized their 
love of liberty? What but wanton cruelty 
and a deſire to feed the ferocious ſpirit of 
the people with ſcenes of blood, could im- 
pel pin to ſacrifice the widow and ſiſter 
of their late monarch, whoſe ſex one might 
| Have imagined would have commanded the 
compaſſion of men? 
- But not contented with rendering their 
OWN 
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own country a ſcene of miſery and deſola- 
tion, they attempted to introduce the ſame 
evils into others. Though this republic had 
carefully avoided giving any cauſe of offence, 
yet they attempted to invade it, under a 
pretence of freeing it from an oppreſſion of 
which no juſt complaint exiſted, but in reality 
to drain it of its wealth, and to render it 
ſubſervient to their own ſchemes. It is not 


merely from profeſſions, but from actions, 


that we muſt judge of the intentions of man- 


kind ; and, from what has happened in their 


own land, we may eaſily conceive what 


would have been the wretched ſituation of 
this, had it fallen under their dominion. To 
defend ourſelves from this unprovoked inva- 
ſion we are unavoidably involved in war, the 
calamities of which every friend to mankind 
muſt deplore ; but which cannot be termi- 
nated without obtaining a ſecurity from 
future injury, and an aſſurance that our do- 
meſtic peace ſhall not be diſturbed by the 
intrigues of thoſe, who are enemies to peace 
and ſocial order. 

In ſuch circumſtances it is our duty to 
pray that Almighty God would bleſs the 
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means that are uſed for our defence, and 
guard us from the violence of our enemies : 
that he, in whoſe hands are the hearts of 
men, would baffle all their evil intentions, 
and ſo order the courſe of events that the 
deluded may ſee the error of their ways, 
that they may no longer ſupport a deſpotiſm 
which is inimical to the peace, order and 
happineſs of ſociety, and which is really 
deſtructive of that liberty both civil and re- 
ligious, which it pretends to eſtabliſh. We 
ought alſo to intreat that he would inſpire 
the inhabitants both of this country and 
of Great-Britain witha ſpirit ofunanimity and 
loyalty, which may incline them to unite in 
defence of true liberty and rational religion, 
of regular government and equitable laws, 
in oppoſition to all the attempts of licenti- 
ouſneſs and infidelity to ſubvert them. Long 
have theſe two nations been the happy aſy- 
lums where theſe diſtinguiſhed bleſſings have 
been ſheltered, cultivated and improved; 
and, in order to diſtinguiſh the genuine from 
the counterfeit, we can appeal to their fruits 
throughout many generations, in the gene- 


ral order, proſperity and well-being of the 
individuals 
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individuals that compoſe them, as well as to 
their preponderance by wealth and com- 
merce in the political ſcale of Europe. 

From theſe conſiderations, which have 
long and ſolid experience for their baſis, it 
follows that we are bound both by duty and 
intereſt to hold faſt the things we have gained, 
and not to ſuffer the ſubſtance to eſcape us, 
while we are graſping at the ſhadow : let us 
imitate the caution of thoſe anatomiſts and 
philoſophers, who do not venture their ex- 
periments but on objects of the leaſt value; 
and if dangerous experiments are to be tried 
on Nad Politic, let us, in God's name, 
leave the undertaking to thoſe nations leſs 
favoured than our own, and who have con- 
ſequently leſs to loſe; though at the ſame 
time it muſt be owned that there are few, if 
any, that do not yield to the inhabitants 
more internal happineſs than is the lot of the 
preſent diſturber of them all. 

It is therefore incumbent on us to coun- 
teract, as far as poſſible, the influence of 
thoſe. principles that tend to weaken the at- 
tachment of men to the bleſſings of a mild 
and moderate government; to this we are 
at 
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at all times obligated ; but never more ſo 
than in ſeaſons like the preſent, when every 
thing that ought to be held dear and valua- 
ble is at ſtake, and when the faireſt preten- 
ces are often made uſe of as a cloak to con- 
ceal the worſt deſigns. No human inſtitution 
is perfect, and even the beſt government 
that can poſſibly be concerved cannot be 
expected to be without ſome inconveniences; 
but if theſe are outweighed by the advan- 
tages which it confers; if neither civil or 
religious liberty be attacked, there can be no 
juſt reaſon for diſcontent. Nothing is more 
ealy than to point out faults ; nothing more 
difficult than to rectify them with ſafety and 
efficacy, and without occaſtoning greater 
evils than thoſe which were to be removed- 
It is comparatively eaſy to ſubvert a conſti- 
tution ; but to form a good one, in which 
liberty and .ſubordination to government 
ſhall both be ſecured, is a moſt arduous taſk 
indeed, which it is almoſt impoſſible to per- 
lorm in ſeaſons of ſtriſe and contention, 
when the minds of men are heated and 
their paſſions irritated with conteſt. 


In ſhort, circumſtanced as we now are, 
a true 
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a true love of liberty and of our country 
will prompt us to ſacrifice every private in- 
tereſt to that of the public; to avoid every 
thing that may tend to weaken the exertions 
of government againſt the common enemy; 
and cheerfully to contribute our ſhare of 
what is neceſſary to the defence of the com- 
munity. To animate us to this, let us conſi- 
der the arbitrary conduct of the preſent 
rulers of France towards all whom they even 
ſuſpect of differing from them in ſentiment, 
and bleſs God that our lot is not caſt among 
them. Let their conduct convince us that in 
the preſent conteſt every thing that we ought 
to hold dear is at ſtake; for ſnould they ſucceed 
in their attempt upon this country, it is evi- 
tent they would ſpare none who did not 
concur in every meaſure however unjuſt and 
cruel, which they might deem politically ne- 
ceſlary, and their deſperate circumſtances 
would oblige them to levy the moſt diſtreſſ- 
ing contributions, even upon thoſe who 
might conceive themſelves to be entitled to 
their lenity : to be plundered a few months 

later 
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later than the reſt, would be all the favour 
they could expect. * 

.,-Fhat this republic may long be preſerved 
from ſuch. evils, and that the bleſſings of ſo- 
cial order and an equitable government may 
long be ours, may God of his infinite mercy 
grant through. Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
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* Fatal experience has proved the truth of this; —for 
excluſive of other vexations, the inhabitants of the Seven 
Provinces, have paid, as appears by a recent remonſtrance, 
printed in that country, nineteen and a half on their capi- 
tals, beſides eighteen per Cent. on their incomes, and there 
is, yet a deficiency for the current year, of between forty 


and fiſty millions of florins. 
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